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Dadabhai Naoroji 


It was on the 4th oE September, 1825, in the City- 
of Bombay that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji saw the light , 
of day. H?s ancestors had been priests for some six } 
^centuries and Mr. Naoroji is the first member of his 
family to have divcited his attention^from priesthood 
to public life. He had the misfortune to lose his 
father at the very early age of four and the task of - 
bringing up young * Dady ’ — as he was fondly called 
by his mother— upon that lady. Fortunately 
for India, Mrs. Naoroji was a woman of strong com- 
mon sense and she gave her son the best education 
then available in Bombay. In the course of an 
autobiographical sketch, , contributed in 1904 to the 
well-known London Weekly — Mainly About 
People’0““this is what Mr. Naoroji wrote about his 
mother : — 

There is one who if she comes last in this narra- 
tive, has ever been first of ail — my mother. Widowed 
when I, her only ciiild, was an infant, she voluntarily 
remained a widow, wrapped up in me, her everything 
in this world. She worked for her child, helped by a 
brother. Although illiterate and although all love for 
me, she was a wise mother. She kept a firm hand 
upon me and saved me from the evil influences of my 
surroundings. She was the wise counsellor of the 
neighbourhood. She helped me with ail her heart in 
my work for female education and other social reforms 
against the prejudices of the day. She made" me 
•WHAT I 
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Education in those days was entirely free in Bom- 
Ijay and this was fortunate for young Naordji, afe 
his mother was too poor to pay for her son’s educa- 
tion. “ The incident has made me,” says Mr. Naoroji, 
in the sketch referred to above, “ an ardent advocate 
■of free education and of the principle that every child 
should have the opportunity of receiving all the 
Uucation it is capable of assimilating, whether 
/it is born poor or with a silver spoon in its mouth. 
After a course of' studies at a school conducted 
under the auspices of the Government, young 
(Naoroji was entered as a scholar in the then re- 
'■Cently started Elphinstone Institution — to perpetuate 
/^heaame and fame of Governor Elphinstone of Bom- 
iij^y oneofthe greatest Anglo-Indian administrators 
the nineteenth century— and here he proved himself 
iSibe such an intelligent and painstaking lad, that he 
fl^waya managed to carry away most of the prizes and 
Jl^Xhibitions awarded to successful students ; so much 
to that he came to be looked upon as the “ exhibition 
i-toy ” of the school. A lady visitor to the school, one 
Poston, in her book called Western Imit'eif 
ifMks an interesting sketch of young Naoroji, who 
'/^OSt favourably impressed her. She writes of the 
lliltle Parsee lad who “ with an overhanging fore- 
'and small sparkling, eyes peculiarly attracted 
Ifention. ’’’ “ The moment a question was 

li'&nosed to the class, he quickly took a step before 
ti'&'tost, contracted his brows in deep and anxious 
f-lii^hUnd with parted lips and fingers eagerly.: 

towards? the master, rapidly worked his profer'? 
n and blurtei^ out the solution with a start|ihg. 
stev The iitlle fellow seemed wholly animated vri|h 
f'l'a.,' desire of excelling and his mental capabilities 
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promised him a rich reward. ” Mr. Naoroji himself 
refers to the above incident in his autobiographical 
sketch as follows : — ■ 




, , • “ I remember at one of the school examinations, a 
•fellow-pupil, having learned the ready-reckoner by 
heart carried off the prize I had expected. But at the 
distribution of prizes, when questions outside the book 
were asked, he. faltered. and broke down. I seized the 
•opportunity, rushed out of the ranks and answered. 
Then and there an English gentleman, among' the 
company, gave me a prize and Mrs. Poston, the lady- 
traveller, who was also present, has made a special note 
of the incident in her book, Western India’’ 




Such was the little fellow ” at school, and who 
can say that the promise of childhpoS has not, in his 
case, been more than amply redeemed by the achieve4^ 
.ments of youth and old age? 

By 1845, at the age of twenty, Mr. Naoroji had 
come to be recognized as the most brilliant scholar of 
the day in the capital of Western India and Sir Erskine 
Perry, the then Chief Justice and President of the 
Board of Education, who was withal a great friend of 
the people, was so much struck with the youth’s 
intelligence, versatility and strength of character that 
; he projiosed to bear half the cost of ’the 

•expenses for his being sent to England, to be 
called to the bar, the other half of the expenditure 
to be defrayed by Sir Jamestjee Jeejeebhai, the 
first Indian baronet, and others. It was ail well nigh 
settled, when it suddenly fell through on account of Sir 
Jamsetjee’s fears that young Naoroji might forssike in 
J'i,; 'Sngjand the faith of his forefathers, for that of the 


&Ie amongst whom his lot would be cast One can 
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.hardly contemplate ^'.■without ''emotion the loss to the- 
litigants o£ India which .has . resulted from the adverse 
decision of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebiiai, but Sir Erskine — - 
years.' 'latter,, while a .member, of' the' India 'CounC;H-—V: 
. '.told 'Mr. . Naoro'ji,dn'..th'e'; course of a .convTrsatio.iv.that; 
it was as well his proposal had not been accepted, as he 
was sure that Mr. Naoroji’s life, as it was, had made- 
for greater public usefulness than if he had become a 
iau'yer. It being thus settled that iSIi\ Naoroji was 
not to be sent to .'England, he now cast about fo'r. ..a .' 
suitable employment, as the pecuniary conditio i of his 
. .faiiiiiy was none of th.e .best.- He had not long to wait;,, 
for he was soon-^.; after . appointed . H.ead :tesist.a.iit:; 
..'.Master of his 'Schoo.l,-and on the occasion of the pris-ce 
distribution was awarded by the Principal, the gold 
medal for proficiency in Mathematics, In in 

''reco.goition. oi.'his 'serviC'es rendered as Assistant Mastef' 
lie was, on the death, ■'of'the' . European' .PrQ£esspr''o.f':'' 
.’'.'.'Matli'ematics.and'P appointed in hivS place, being. 

' t.h,e'..iirst Iiidi'an .who'.'was honoured with such, a 'distiiiel..."' 
..''tiom '. ' It go.es witho'uf ' . saying .that . . Mr. '..Naoro|.i" .'fully*':'; 
'■jiistlfied 'his:appoin'tment.'; 

'*The greatest event of my early career’’, says Mr. 
Naoroji in his sketch in M.A,P.^ “was my appointment 
as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at 
my old^ old almamater — Eiphinstoiie College — as I was 
the first Professor in India with the title of Elpliio- 
stone Professor. To ' me it is the dearest title and 
lioiioiir above all honours. It is my delight and many a. 
school-fellow and pupil call me Dadabhai Professor*’ 
to this day. ■ ' ' ' ' 

During all these, years, however, from 1845 to 
185S(whenlie left for England), Mr. Naoroji's activities. ; 
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were not coiifined merely': to the;-. "work of teaching liis 
■classes. On the contrary, they -covered a range 
the mere enuaieratioii of which would require con- 
•sidei'cible space. To refer to the most prominent 
of these, it was due to Mr, Naoroji that Bombay owed 
her tirst school for girls, which was opened in the 
teeth of the opposition of the prominent members of the 
Indian community. The girls school, however, was by 
no means a sufficient outlet for the superabundant 
energy and enthusiasm of the young professor, which, 
therefore were diverted into many other useful channels. 
He was instrumental in founding, organizing and 
placing on a sound basis many a social, educational, 
hter.ary and even religious institution, chief among which 
were the Literary and Scientific Society, the Bombay 
Association, the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, the 
Iranee Fund, the Parsee Gymnasium, the Widow 
Remarriage Association, and last but not least the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. This is, by no means, a 
coiiipiete list of the institutions and associations pro- 
moted by Mr. Naoroji, but it is sufficiently calculated 
to give the reader a clear idea of Mr. Naoroji's wide 
and varied range of activities. These years, says Mr. 
Naoroji “were full of all sorts ot reforms — social, edu- 
cational, political and religious. 

“ Ah, those years V\ he sighs after in his 
autobiographical recollections in the M. d, P. Feinale 
education, free association of women with men at 
public, social and other gatherings, infant schools, 
students’ literary and scientific societies, societies for the 
diifusion of useful knowledge in the vernacular, Parsi 
retor ra, abolition of child marriages, re-marriage of 
widows among Hindus, and Parsi religious reform soci- 
eties, were some of the' problems tackled, movements 
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set on foot and institutions inaugurated l\v a band o€; 
young men fresh from College, helped in some matters 
■ by the dders, and aided,, by the moral support and 
eJicoiiragement of such men '.as Sir Erskine Perry, Pro- 
fessor Flatten and others. Such were the first fruits of 
the English education given at the Elphinstone College, 
But as if even these and many other institutions, 
which he originated and for which he actively laboured 
■;Avere not;., siifficieivt ■ for the -scope of ., his . unboundeci 
enthusiasm and untiring energy, In: started in 1851 a 
Gujarati weekly., the Rasi-Goficr.^ Truthteller \’)““-aS;..; 
'the. organ 'of. .the., advanced; and .' progressive party— to* 
further social, religious and educational reforms in 
the Indian community. This paper Mr. Naoroji edited 
for two years with rare devotion and self-sacaiw 
fice, during which time it came to be placed on a sound 
fmancia! footing. Later, it passed into other hands, 
and has now for a long time been conducted on lines 
which would hardly meet with the approval of its^ 
founder and first editor. In short, the whole of the ten 
years between his entering the world as a youth of 
. twenty and his leaving for Engiaiicl as a young man of 
thirty, were devoted to hard and incessant work — edu* 
'cational, social, literary, scientific and even religious- 
in the interest of his country and his coiintrynieu, and 
if to-day tlie vernacular press of Bombay is 
tile best conducted and most successful in the 
country^ if to-day female education is more advanced 
in Bombay than even in Calcutta or Madras, if to- 
day there is a richer literature in Gujarati tlian in any 
other 'Indian .vernacular (except pcrliaps, in Ben- 
gali) if to-day social reform and progress fiave made 
'greater strid^Jn the Western t^residency than in the 
rest of India, dt;is.greatl 5 r due to the initiation, devotion, 
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and self-sacrificing labours , and youthful ■ energies of 
Mr* Dadabhai Naoroji. By this timCj says Mr. Naoroji,. 
‘'the thought developed itself in my mind that — as my 
ediicaiion and all the benefits arising therefrom came 
from the people, I must return to them the best I had 
ill me and must devote myself to the service of the 
people.” While this noble, altruistic thought was 
developing itself in Mr. Naoroji's mind he lighted 
upon Ciarksonds work on J//r Trade and the life 
of Howard, the philanthropist. This settled all doubts. 

The die was cast” and the desire of my life” says 
Mr. Naoroji, was to serve the people as opportunity 
permitted.” 

In 18r)5 Messrs. Cama & Co., of Bombay,, 
wanted to establish a branch of their firm in 
England and in casting about for a suitable 
representative they naturally thought of the brilliant, 
youth who as a Professor of Physics and Mathema- 
tics, no less than by his other multifarious activities,, 
had come to be regarded as the coming man in 
Western India. Though Mr. Naoroji had not until, 
then acquired any experience of the business of banking, 
trade and commerce, such was the confidence reposed 
in his wisdom, intelligence and capacity for work by 
Mtssis. Cania & Co. that they immediately took 
Ml . Naoroji as a partner in the firm, and thus began his- 
long connection with England which has now lasted for 
oyer half a century. Once on the soil of England. Mr. 
Naoroji—whose motto throughout life has been ‘‘ Rest 
dsewhere”»--set about the task of educating the British 
people as to their grave and onerous responsibilities 
in connection with India. He soon started the London 
India Society, 'which, in the course of nearly fifty 'years' 
existence has had to experience ma,ny a reverse in Its- 
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fortunes, but which, thanks to the assiduous efforts and 
zeal of its founder, has managed, to keep its head 
above water and has been again pretty active during 
the last few years, under the presidency of its original 
founder. Not content, however, with the Indian 
Society Mr. Naoroji conceived and carded out the 
•organization of a larger association — which was 
to differ from the Society in so far that it was to 
admit not only Indians but such AngioJndians 
as well,- as were interested in the welfare', of India.* 
This resulted in the foundation of the well-known 
East -India .Association in 1807. In the early - years o.f 
its existence the Association did most excellent work 
in the way of disseminating sound and healthy views 
on Indian problems, and" the early issues of its fonrikiJ 
contain a wealth of matenaion Indian politics and, 
economics — much of it contributed by Mr. Naoroji him- 
sell — which might well be reprinted by some enterpns- 
ing publisher. These two institutions — the Society and 
the Association — did yeoman service in the cause of 
popularizing Indian questions, the value of which can 
hardly be or’er-estimated. But Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
while engaged in the business of the firm anid the 
•control of the two institutions he had founded, was 
no less active in other directions. He became 
■connected with many a useful English institution, 
literary and • scientific bodies ; was appointed a 
Professor of Gujarati in the University College, 
London, and a member of its Senate ; founded 
being a staunch mason, a lodge, ‘The Marquis of 
Daihousie'\ 'was elected a Director of an Insurance 
Company,' corresponded with various Secretaries of 
State for India in regard to many a pressing Indian 
problem, wrote many a letter to the newspapers throwing 
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light ;Oii f controversial subjects and placing .before 
the British public the Indian view of the questions^ 
travelled about and addressed numerous meetings on 
Indian wrongs and grievances, and read many a paper 
before learned Societies and Associations correcting 
popular European fallacies as to the inherent inferiority 
of the Asiatic races as compared with the European. All 
this, however, is not even a bare of the vast and 

varied activities of Mr. Naoroji, and can hardly convey 
to Our readers an idea of the great and useful work 
done by this great Indian patriot to advance the cause 
— the ever clear cause of India— of his mother-country. 

Thus more than a dozen years sped on their course 
but as iii-iuck would have it, just then Mr. Naoroji’s 
iirm came to grief. Mr. Naoroji had during his stay in 
England established a reputation for absolute honesty 
and integrity as a merchant, but he met with some sad 
reverses in attempting to extricate a mercantile friend 
who had got into difficulties, with, the result that his 
■own linn felt compelled to stop payment. The losses 
amounted to three lakhs of Rupees, but such has ever 
been Mr. Naoroji’s reputation for straightforwardness 
in all dealings and business relations, that the creditors 
of the firm deeply sympathized with him in his embarr- 
assments, extended to him every consideration and ac- 
tually engaged his services to help them in the liquida- 
tion. With, the aid of some loans from friends, 
Mr. Naoroji, though struggling hard with difficul- 
ties, managed to steer clear of his financial troubles 
and returned to Bombay in 1860 , after having diligent- 
ly, strenuously and zealously worked in England, on 
behalf of India, for nearly a decade and a half. A 
g rand demonstration was got up by the citizens of his 
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... ..native city in. his honour, 'mainly at the instance of Mri. 
(now Sir) Phero^seshah Mehta^ who had shortly before!' 
returned to India after having been called to the bar.f 

At a large and representative meeting of all classes of 

the heterogeneous populatioii of Bombay, Mr, Naorojr 
was presented " with' " an 'add,ress and' a purse -of Rs.'-\ 
i^>Q,000 — which Bad been voted to him^ — and a portion 
of the fund raised was set aside for his portrait being 
taken. By the end of 1897 this sum which had been 
invested in Government securities, had accumulated 
with interest to Rs. 8,000. The money was utilised 
in getting a portrait of Mr. Naoroji, painted by a 
young Parsi artist, who had studied his art in the- 
capitals of Europe. This portrait was unveiled by the- 
late Mr. Justice Ranade in the hail of the Framjee- 
Cowasjee Institute, Bombay, on the 24th of November, 
1900. It need hardly be said that the whole of the- 
Rs. 30,000 presented by his fellow-citizens, Mr. , 
Naoi'oji spent on useful public objects and did not 
utilise a pice out of it for his own requirements. 

On his return to England Mr. Naoroji gave- 
evidence in 1873 before the Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Finance, popularly known as the Fawcett 
Committee, from the fact of the late Mr. Fawcett, the 
distinguished economist, having taken a prominent 
part ill the appointment and the business of the Com- 
mittee. It was in the course of his evidence before this 
Committee that Mr. Naoroji formulated the celebrated 
theory about the poverty of India, with which his name 
has been so closely associated during the last thirty- 
three years. It was to the effect that the average in- 
come in British India was Rs. 20 per head, whereas the 
i,iicide,nce,.of, ,.ta.xati.on ...was no ..less .than R$..J..:....pe.r-. head.... ... 
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The enunciation of such a doctrine led to a l 3 itter coi^ 
.troi^ersy with Anglo-Indian ^experts,’ and Mr, Naoroji^ 
wrote several papers in support of his contentioiv. 
it was not, however^ until 1882 that Mr. Naoroji 
had the satisfaction of finding his views practically 
accepted by the Government of India, when Sir Evelyn 
Baring (now Lord Cromer), the Finance Minister in 
Lord Ripoii's administration, announced as a result of 
his calculations that the average income of a British 
Indian did not exceed Rs. 27 a 3 ’ear, 

A year later, i.e., in 187-1, Mr. Naoroji was selected 
by the then Gaekwar of Baroda — Miilhar Rao, \Yho 
was deposed not long afterwards — as his Dewan. 
As might well be imagined, the state of affairs at 
Baroda was at that period in a most hopeless 
muddle. An eccentric ruler, an imperious Resident — 
who wanted to have his own way in all matters — 
an inefficient executive, a grossly corrupt judiciary 
and a most oppressive police, formed af that 
time the iotU ensemble [oi the Baroda administration, 
and it was a regular herculean task — this cleansing of 
the Augean stable — that Mr. Naoroji was called upon 
to undertake. The appointment was approved of by 
Lord Northbrook and the new Dewan addressed himself 
to the work before him with his characteristic spirit of 
thoroughness, zeal and assiduity. During the short time 
that he served in Baroda, he succeeded in purging the 
administration of justice of that gross corruption for 
which it had long achieved an iin envied notoriety niicl 
completely reformed and reorganized that important 
department of the State. Nor was his work less valuable 
in other departments, but he did not stay to see them 
through ,and the fruits of his labours were afterwards 
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reaped by his successor in oflice, the late Raja Sir T. 
'Madhava Rao. Mr. Naoroji’s wholesale reforms on lines 
of progress roused bitter opposition and interested par- 
ties cast aspersions on, his administration. Mr. Naoroji 
replied at length to the statements in the Baroda blue 
-books and Lord Northbrook was so thoroughly satisfied 
with his defence that he removed the Resident from 
.Baroda— an event of rare' occuiTence; forsooth,, :'and' the' 

' first : Parsee .Dewan of . an important , Nati ve' .State ■ 'had ■■ 
"the satisfaction of seeing his adniinistration vindicated 
.■both by the Indian Government and the India 'Office. 

Diiriiig a temporary residence iii,„Boiiibay in 18,72y, 
M'r.„:Naoroj,i'::had'Ied- an agitation for the reform' of -the,:' 
Bombay Corporation. On his return from Baroda in 
1875, he entered -the Corporation and served in it for 
about a couple .of years. During the years of Lord: 
Lytton‘’s administration, Mr. Naoroji was so down-cast 
'-and depressed on account of the poet-viceroy’s I'epres- : 
■sive and retrogressive acts and measures, that he 
practically retired into private life and it was not until 
the beginning of LordRipon’s ever memorable and right- 
, eous administration that he was induced to resume his 
place in public life. He again went into the Corpor- 
ation ill 1881 and continued as a member till 1885. It 
was during this period that he detected and corrected 
an error in the accounts of the Corporation, under 
which it would ■ have sustained a loss of about tea 
lakhs of Rupees. In August, 1885, Lord Reay, a ruler 
of populax* sympathies, appointed Air. Naoroji as an 
additional member of his Council and the announce- 
ment of the, appointment was hailed by the whole 
Indian [>ress with a chorus of approval. Towards the 
^;end of the same year, Mr, Naoroji took a prominent 
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part ill the deliberatioos of the first session of the* 
Indian National Congress held in Bombay tinder the" 
presidency of the late lamented Mr. W. C. ‘Boiinerje. 

Early in 1880 Mr. Naoroji left for England, deter- 
' mined to woo an English constituenc}^ and it was on 
the 18th of June, : 886, that the cable flashed the news 
that the Indian patriot had been adopted as a 
candidate by the Holborn Liberal Association as a 
fit and proper person to represent the Liberals of 
the borough in Parliament.” The next day the new 
candidate issued his addi*ess to the electors. Unforiu- 
nately for India, the issue in that year’s contest mainly 
turned upon the question of Irish Home Rule and it. 
was a foregone conclusion that the Liberals would lose- 
the day. Though Mr. Naoroji was thus defeated at the* 
polls, still the fact of his having got no less than 1,950- 
votes, was rightly regarded as a great moral victory for 
India, The matter attracted considerable attention at. 
the time, so* much so that the late Lord Salisbury 
noticed the incident in an important speech. It 
had been said by Lord BeaGonsfield on a memo- 
rable occasion that his lieutenant, Lord Salisbury, was 
not in the habit of measuring liis words. True to this 
description, Lord Salisbury referred to Mr. Naoroji. 
in his speech as a “black man.” This observation 
created a profound sensation in the British Isles and 
in India, Not only did the Liberal press in the United 
Kingdom and the Indian press out here fulminate and 
thunder against the noble Marquis, but it aroused so 
much public interest that Mr. Gladstone in the course 
of a speech severely took Lord Salisbury to task for his 
petty miiidedness and indiscretion. Mr. Gladstone- 
declared that as a matter of fact, Mr. Naoroji^vasfairer- 
than Lord Salisbury and' the .'Liberal leader strongly/' 
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'COiideiiinecl and sternly reproved the conduct of the 
Conservative leader. Lord Salisbury subsequently 
■offered a S-eilecL apology. Mr. Naoroji returned to 
India towards the end of 1886 and was elected Presi- 
dent of the second session of the Congress in Calcutta. 
Early in 1887, after giving his evidence before the 
Public Service Commission in Bombay, he returned 
to England to work with redoubled energy and 
with an ardour which a youth might well envy, to 
seek again the siiif rages of a parliamentary constituency. 
After live years’ unremitting toil and unsparing 
work, he was duly elected in 1892 a member of the 
House of Commons for Central Finsbury. The enthu- 
siasm which was roused in this country at the amioiince" 
ment of his election is still fresh in the minds of the 
people, while those who, like the present writer hap- 
pened to be in England at the time and who had watched 
with the keenest interest all the stages of the struggle 
ai'e not likely to forget the incidents of that memo- 
rable contest in which India was so deeply interested. 

The maiden speech of Mr. Naoroji was favourably 
xeceived by the House. As a member of the House of 
Commons he worked zealously and strenuously to 
advance the cause of India. But the parliamentary career 
of Mr. Naoroji covered only three years, the Conserva- 
tives having come into power in 1895. Short though, 
however, the period of his parliamentary activity was, it 
was brimful of good 4vork done for the land of his birth. 
He attempted to interest members of Parliament in 
Indian affairs, and he was so far successful in his efforts 
that in 1<S98 he induced Mr. Herbert Paul to move his 
famous resolution about simultaneous examinations for 
. the Indian Civil services. The Resolution was opposed 
-■.'by Mr. U nder^Secretary Russell but was carried by a 
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.-defeat of the Government It was thereupon referred 
'by the late Lord Kimberly to the Government of India, 
which of course^ protested against any such scheme 
being carried out, and the whole matter was ultimately 
burked by Sir Henry Fowler, who had succeeded 
Lord Kimberly as the Secretary of State for India. 
With the aid of his valued colleagues, Sir William 
Wedderburn and the late Mr. W, S. Caine, Mr. Naoroji 
organized the Indian Parliamentary Committee, which 
rendered valuable and substantial service to this coun- 
try. The most important result of Mr. Naoroji’s parlia- 
mentary labour, however, was the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure in 1895 and 
Mr. Naoroji himself was the first Indian to be appointed 
to a Royal Commission, as a “trusty and well-beloved 
“Cousin'^ of the British sovereign. He and his two col- 
leagues referred to above represented the Congress party 
on the Commission and the nine statements which he 
submitted to the Commission as well as the Minority 
Report are monuments alike of his thorough grasp and 
exceptionally wide knowledge of the complicated prob- 
lems of -Indian politics and economics, of his capacity 
for lucid exposition, and above all of his matchless 
patriotism. 

Towards the end of 189;l Mr. Naoroji came out to 
India— as the first Indian member of the House of 
‘Commons — to preside over the ninth session of the 
Cdogress held at Lahore. His journey from Bombay 
to Lahore was a regular triumphal progress, he 
being the recipient of a right royal welcome 
■at every station the train stopped. On his return 
Journey the citizens of Allahabad did themselves 
the honour of presenting him with an address of 
’Welcome. At Lahore the enthusiasm of the Piinjabees. 
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■ ' jit white, ■ heat. ■ ' They ' would ' ^ not: allow'::^::lhe: 

: horses ' to draw: :Mr.'- Naoroji^s ::'caiTiage:,. ' :which 
dragged to the President’s camp by bands of ear- 
nest young men. Accounts of these incidents wired 
from India filled the columns of the British newspapers 
and that great friend of India — the late Sir William 
Hunter — -summed up his views on the situation in one 
of his notable articles in the Times on “ Indian Affairs,’"' 
in the following brilliant passage : — 

‘‘ The enthusiasm with which the President of this, 
year’s Congress has been received in India was verw 
striking. Mr. Naoroji is not only the first Indian gen- 
tleman who has ever been elected to Parliament; he is- 
also an example of an early career of high promise- 
being overshadowed by long frustrations in middle life 
and realized after unwearied perseverance, in advanced 
age. The brilliant young student and Professor , of 
Elpbinstone College who left Bombay to seek his 
fortunes in England in 1855 was received bade 
last month bowed with the weight of sixty-eight years 
and of a great family sorrow. He had a welcome on 
landing such as has only on one occasion been rivalled 
even by a Viceregal ovation. His reception at Lahore- 
has, perhaps, not been surpassed since the days of 
Ranjit Singh- It is for him and his colleagues to direct 
wisely the new influence which the Congress party has. 
acquired in the House of Commons and in the Indian 
Legislative Councils.” 

The ‘‘ great family sorrow” referred to the then 
recent death of Mr. Naoroji’s only son, who was a, 
successful medical pi'actitioner. 

Since, the Liberal debacle of 1895, Mr. Naoroji* 
has been out of Parliament, but he has been as devoted. 
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as ever to his fatherland. In 1899, he submitted 
two instructive statements to the Fowler Ciirrencv 
Committee, which have a permanent value in 
Indian political literature. In 1901, he brought together 
in a handy volume a selection from his papers, essays, 
contributions to periodicals, statements before Com- 
missions and Committees and speeches — all on the- 
question of Indian poverty — under the significant 
title of Poverty and Un-British Rule in India, This, 
book sums up the thoughts and conviction of a 
life-time and the life-work of half a century and 
should be carefully read by every educated Indian 
as the greatest legacy of the greatest Indian poli- 
tical leader. And during ail these years Mr. Naorojf 
has been persistently carrying on a platform cam- 
paign, constantly addressing meetings on Indian 
questions. He was again duly adopted the Liberal,. 
Radical and Labour candidate for North Lambeth 
and would have succeeded in the year 1905 irr 
winning a seat in the House of Commons but for an 
unfortunate three-cornered light in the constituency, 
due to an unhappy split in the Liberal camp itself. 

In proposing, at a meeting of the Congress Recep- 
tion Committee held at Calcutta in 1906, the election of 
a President for the forthcoming session of the Indian 
National Congress, Mr. Lai mob un Ghose rightly 
remarked that it was their duty to choose Mr. Daclabhai. 
Naoroji and to confer upon him “ the signal mark of 
honour by electing him for the third time President of 
the Congress,’’ to which he was pre-eniinentiy entitled 
by reason of his unique services to the country.” 

Mr. Naoroji’s honouring the Presidential Chair 
of the Indian National Congress for the third time 
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.tke .Congress session's of 1906 liekl at Calcutta 
in accordance with the unanimous wishes of the 
people of India, is in fact one of the greatest events 
-ill the History of the Indian National Congress. 
Having in view the present political crisis in India it is 
•needless to say that the Congress could not have chosen 
.a better leader to occupy sucli a responsible position 
to carve oiil: for them the right path to tread upon, 
in the political and economic lield. 

It is impossible to chronicle in detail the ways 
and means adopse^- by his friends and well-wishers 
in England and India on this occasion in honoring 
the Grand Old Man from his start to return. Many 
were the farewell dinners that were given by his 
friends and well-wishers of India and members of Par- 
liament on tlie eve of his departure from England to 
India. 

Mr. Dadabhai the president-designate started from 
England by P. & O. Express on the 29th November 
1906, with all the good wishes and God-speed of his 
friends, and arrived at the Appoilo Blmnd.er, Bombay, 
on the afternoon of the 14 th December 1906. 
Cheering crowds thronged the landing stage and the 
■streets on the way to the Malabar Hills, and in fact the 
whole city was stirred to its inmost depths. The 
•demonstration was the most magnihcent ever witnessed. 

Mr. Naoroji was iaken in a motor car to tiie 
Malabar Hills, the road being lined with crowds repre- 
senting all communities of people in India and the 
street on the way to the Malabar Hills being very gaily 
‘decorated with festoons and tapestries of various 
colours. The procession halted 51) times for the gar- 
landing of 'Mr. • Naoroji quite consistent with the 
'oriental ceremonM of Avelcoming great men. It is 
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''^^igniiicaiit that among the garlands there, were strings, 
‘Of real pearls which were showered upon the veteran 
leader. 

At Calcutta the welcome accorded to Mr. Naoroji 
is something unique and unparalleled in the History 
•of the world. The procession in Calcutta was through 
tJie lavishly decorated streets of the Native town to the 
residence of the Maharajah of Darbangha where he 
", ,'stayed. 

In his Presidential address which is in fact the 
outcome of his long experience in the political world 
and which is replete with mature cogitations, he has 
with characteristic emphasis clearly discussed all the 
burning questions of the day. His two-fold division of 
the work of the Congress — his instilling into our mind 
the noble idea that we have every claim to be British 
•citizens, not only by the birth-right but by pledged 
right as well — his summary of Indians^ right — a share 
in the administration of the Government, touching by 
the way the oft-mooted question of the simultaneous 
examinations — the claim of the Indians for a fair 
representation in the Parliament— just financial relation 
— his advocating that agitation is the most effective 
weapon for bringing about the redress of our 
grievances — his declaration that Szaaray is the goal that 
all Indians should try to reach— hiS pointing out with 
characteristic significance that Hindus and Mahome- 
-dans are the two eyes of mother India — and his exhor- 
tation to the people of India to work in the field of 
politics with co-operation and union — all these and many 
more are still ringing in our ears — really a piece of 
good fortune for India in having had Mr. Dadabhai 
on the Presidential Chair of the Indian National Con- 
gress for a third time. ■ ' ' 
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” On the eve of Mr. Dadabliai’s departure from 
India the citizens of Bombay exhibited their extreme 
love and affection for him by giving him a public fare- 
well dinner at the Ripon Club and a social gathering at 
the Town Hail. Mr. Dadabhai left India on the 19th 
January 1907 and arrived in London on Sunday Srd. 
February, 1907. 

Such is the briefest outline of the patriot's life who 
has left us after presiding for the third time over the 
Great National Gathering of bis fellow-countrymen to- 
pursue the noble task of working the Political arena 
in England for the welfare of his Motherland. 

It will not be out of place to remark before bring- 
ing this short sketch to a close, that Mr. Naoroji has. 
secured for himself a place in a niche in History, as the 
first Indian to scale the wail of St. Stephen's and gain 
a seat in the mother of Parliaments. Born of the peo- 
ple, trusted by the people, he has worked incessantly 
for the people of his native land and it must be gratifying 
to him to find his views grow and establish themselves 
among a considerable section of his educated country- 
men, who continue to look up to him as their revered 
leader. “The seeds sown in the days of my youth 
have brought on,’’ says Mr. Naoroji, “ abundant harvest 
in the love and esteem of my fellow countrymen. Is it ; 
vanity that 1 should take a great pleasure in being 
hailed as the Grand Old Man of India ? No ; that title 
which speaks volumes for the warm, grateful and I 
generous hearts of my countrymen is to me — whether I j 

deserve it or not — the highest reward of my life.” f 

The Calcutta Sessions of the Indian National 
Congress in 1906, with its exciting controversies, told 
heavily upon the health of the man on whose head had. „ I 
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rolled the weight of two and eighty years. The same 
news of his illness was received in India with melan- 
choly forebodings, bn?, thank God, he still lives in our 
midst not probably to guide us actively in our political 
deliberations but to be an encouraging presence. On 
the advice of his doctors, he has been removed from 
England to the more genial climate of his own native 
land. He has since his return been residing in Bombay 
■and he has slowly regained somewhat of his former 
health. The eighty-fourth birthday of the Grand Old 
Man was celebrated throughout India with unfeigned 
rejoicings and from pure and clevouted hearts. The occa- 
sion was marked by a telegram of congratulation from 
the Governor of Bombay and the reply that was given by 
the veteran leader is quite characteristic of the man. 
While sincerely thanking His Excellency for his tele- 
gram of congratulation, he thanked him for hoping 
that he would be spared to see the passing of the clouds 
which now darken the Indian sky and threaten the 
peaceful progress of the people. 

He felt hopeful that a change for the better would 
come by timely and necessary reform, restoring that 
faith in the British justice which he has always felt and 
which he prayed India may always have good cause to 
clierish. Being unable to reply to every telegram of 
congratulation sent to him, he published a general 
acknowledgment, expressing his hope that violence 
would be avoided and that the agitation for essential 
reforms might be carried on peacefully, perseveringly, 
and fearlessly. Nobody can venture to prophesy how 
long he may be spared to live in the land of the 
living : but his life is one that will never fade from 
memory and will be cherished for untold generations 
as a rich heritage and inspiration. 


MAIDEN SPEECHJN THE PARLIAMENT 

9/// Angiisl 1892 

It may. be considered rather rash and unwise on iiiy 
part to stand before this House so immediately after my 
admission here ; and my only excuse is that I am under 
a certain necessity to do so. My election for an English 
constituency is a unique event. For tiie iirst time during 
more than a century of settled British rule, an Indian 
is admitted into the House as a member for an English 
constituency. That, as I Iiave said, is a unique event in 
the History of India, and, I may also venture to say, in, 
the History of the British Empire. I desire to say a few 
words in analysis of this great and wonderful pheno- 
menon. The spirit of the British rule, the instinct of 
British justice and generosity, from the very commence- 
ment, when they seriously took the matter of Indian 
policy into their bands, about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, decided that India was to be governed on the line 
of British freedom and justice. Steps were taken witln 
out any hesitationto introduce Western education, civili- 
sation, and political institutions in. that country; and the 
result was that, aided by a noble and grand language 
in which the youth of that country began to be educated, 
a great movement of political life — I may say new- 
life — was infused into that country which had been 
decaying for centuries. The British rulers of the 
country endowed it with all their own most important 
privileges. A few days ago, sir, you demanded from 
, ,the Throne the privileges wdiich belong to the people, 
including freedom, of speech, for which they fought and 
■ shed their blood. That freedom of speech you have given : 
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to US, and it enables Indians to stand before yon and 
represent in* clear and open language any desire 
..they have, felt. By conferring, .those, privileges, .you 
have prepared for this final result of an Indian 
standing before you in this House, becoming a mem- 
ber of the great Imperial Parliament of the British 
Empire, and being able to express his views openly 
and fearlessly before you. The glory and credit of this 
great event — by which India is thrilled from one end to 
the other — of the new life, the joy, the ecstasy of India 
at the present moment, are ail your own ; it is the 
spirit of British institutions and the love of justice and 
freedom in British instincts which has produced this 
extraordinary result, and I stand here in the name of 
India to thank the British people that they have 
made it at all possible for an Indian to occupy this posi- 
tion, and to speak freely in the English language of any 
grievance which India may be suffering under, with the 
conviction that though he stands alone, with only one 
vote, whenever he is able to bring forward any aspiration 
and is supported by just and proper reasons, he will find 
a large number of other members from both sides of 
the House ready to support him and give him the justice 
he asks. This is the conviction which permeates the 
whole thinking and educated classes of India. It is that 
conviction that, enables us to work on, day after day, with- 
out dismay, for the removal of a grievance. The question 
now being discussed before the House will come up from 
time to time in practical shape, and I shall then be able 
to express my humble views upon them as a represen- 
tative of the English constituency of Central Finsbury. 

I do not intend to enter into them now. Central 
Finsbury has earned the everlasting gratitude of the 
millions of India, and has made itself famous in the his- 
tory of the British Empire, by electing an Indian to- 
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represent it. its name ■ will, never, be, ''forgotten:, by Inclla.: 
, ■‘This,: event has strengthened the "'British' power, and,, the 
loyalty and attachment of India to it ten times more than 
the sending out of one hundred thousand or two hund- 
red thousand European soldiers would have done. The 
moral force to which the right honourable gentleman^ 
the member for Midiothain (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
referred, is the golden link by which India is held by 
the British power. So long as India is satisfied with 
the justice and honour of Britain, so long will her 
Indian Empire last, and I have not the least doubt that, 
though our progress may be slow and we may at times 
meet with disappointments, if we persevere, whatever 
justice we ask in reason we shall get. I thank you, 
sir, for allowing me to say these few words and the 
House for so induigently listening to me, and I hope 
that the connection between England and India — which 
forms five-sixths of the British Empire — may continue 
Jong with benefit to both countries. There will be 
•certain Indian questions, principally of administration, 
which I shall have to lay before the House, and I am 
■quite sure that when they are brought forward they 
will be fairly considered, and, if reasonable, amended 
to our satisfaction. 


'"MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


The following IS the letter by Mr. Dadahhai 

do M r. Gokhalej the President of the Indian National Con- 
.gress.^ held at Benares in 1905. 

22, KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON. S. E. 

November 26, 1905. 

My dear Gokhale,— I should have much liked to 
be present at the twenty-first Congress. It is tlie last 
before coming of age, when it is time to look back 
•over the past and consider the future. 

Looking back fifty-two years to the year 1853, 
when the first three political associations had their 
birth — viz., tiie British Indian Association of Bengal, 
'the Madras Association, and the Bombay Association — 
we see how limited oiir political ideas and aspirations 
of that time were. The extent and causes of the in- 
creasing poverty of India, we had hardly any clear 
conception of, nor had we fully realised our rights and 
duties as free British citizens. Like all beginnings this 
was small, but it was sound and healthy in the circum- 
stances and knowledge of the time. I can say this as 
J was present at the inauguration of the Bombay 
Association, and have taken part in it and in its subse- 
■quent work. 

Of these three, the British Indian Association has 
preserved its existence till to-day, doing much good 
work. The Bombay Association, after several years of 
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good work, came to, a close, but was revived and after- 
some years ■ was , succeeded by the present active 
Bombay Presidency Association. I think the Madras 
Association had also similar chequered career, and is 
now represented by the present active Madras Maha- 
jana Sabha. There were some Provincial Associations 
also formed in time, as the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
and others. Now what was the result in brief of all 
this our first awakening and work ? The work done by 
these Associations and the seeds sown by them during 
thirty-two years, till 1885, produced their fruit in a 
larger conception of our political coudition and know- 
ledge, and what was of still greater importance — a 
closer union among all classes, creeds, and races of the- 
whole country — results of which at our political birth in 
1858 there was not much clear idea or anticipatiom. 
And, further, the development of the political ideas, 
and forces carried with it an impetus and larger 
awakening of the social ideas and forces, and they have- 
gone on working side by side as they ought, each 
influencing the other. 

Coming to later times, the work done during the 
thirty-two years, from 1858 to 1885, gave birth to our 
Indian National Congress as its best and natural fruit, 
leaving a great legacy of union and political progress,, 
and fairly earning a claim to gratitude from the 
succeeding generations. Nearly all those who began 
the work in 1843 have, I think, passed away, leaving 
the duty of further work on the rising generation of 

How that generation from 1885 up to this time has 
done its, work has been before us year after year in our 
.national ■ gatherings and their reports. But over and. 
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good work, came to a close, but ds new India with its 
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peculiar circumstances of India. It is now a most 
pressing problem. 

A most serious responsibility now rests upon us as 
well as upon the British rulers. What are the means 
necessary to accomplish that aim ? Like every move- 
ment, great or small, rhorough union ”, and men and 
means are necessary. Union among all is the one 
absolutely necessary fundamental condition. Without- 
union all other efforts will be vain. Aii^mne who pro- 
duces a disunion and thereby stultifies or dissipates our 
energies or forces cannot but be an ill-wisher of his 
country. With the enormous difficulties before us we 
cannot afford to be divided among ourselves. 

We have now around us a new generation, well 
educated and prepared— thanks to past work — for this 
great task before them. Theirs is now the responsibility.. 
Let the youth of the rising generation rally round’ 
the Congress with that energy, enthusiasm, and. 
self-sacrifice which- the vigour of youth and manhood 
can alone most furnish. Let them come with 
their fresli ideas, place them before the Congress, 
dlscLisss them, abide by and undertake the burden of 
carrying into effect the decisions of the majority. Let 
those who desire to have their own way, let them work 
ill their own way towards the same goal, and not ham- 
per or destroy others’ work. There is ample work for 
everyone to do his best in his own best way, for the one 
ultimate end of our self-government. I do not despair. 

I think the time is not far off. The love of liberty and 
justice is lately reviving strongly among the English 
people, and with the effect of other events in the world, 
I think our day of emancipation is much nearer than 
many of us imagine, if we are true to ourselves and to 
our responsibilities. 
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But the transCorniation from a system of tyranny 
into a self-governing system in India is not a new 
impracticable thing. It hasbeeii partly already done. 
This case is one of those bright spots on the many dark 
pages of British Indian History. It is an event of the 
inspiration of hope in us yet. Queen Victoria aided and 
inliuenced Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote 
to promote this blessed work, and a transformation in 
the right direction was actiially effected. Self-govern- 
ment was actually largely and practically commenced 
in Mysore. And Mysore, which was then in a miserable 
condition, rose in prosperity with its enjoyment of even 
its partial self-government. I cannot enter into details 
.here, but refer to iny letter to the Royal Commission, 
in my book (pp. 3755-376). But I may here cite two 
remarkable utterances of these two statesmen as they 
point to the solution to a large extent as a commence- 
ment of this very problem of self-government. Here 
■are Lord Salisbury’s statesmanlike words (1867): — 

The general concurrence of opinion of those who 
-know India best is that a number of well-governed 
Native States are in the highest degree advantageous 
to the development of the political and moral condition 
of the people of India.” 

Sir Stafford Northcote said : — There might be 
difficulties; but what we had to aim at was to establish 
a system of Native States which might maintain 
themselves in a satisfactory relation.” 

With these pronouncements and the actual practical 
application of them before our eyes, in th e case of 
Mysore to a certain extent, why should we despair of 
either this or some other suitable transformation being 
■earned out aS' a' beginning ? Here is an accomplished 
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fact, and all the British Government has to do ‘is to 
carry out in all India in the true British spirit with 
which Queen Victoria was actuated and the two states- 
men were inspired, and a great and good work was 
actually done. And as an earnest of a genuine and 
honest desire to give self-government immediate effect 
should be given to the Resolution of 18D3 for simultane- 
ous examinations, though ultimately self-government 
will make its own arrangements for all its services. 
Never despair — the object is within our grasp. Depend 
upon the revived British spirit of freedom that is 
at present passing over this country. Our time is near 
if we grasp it by strenuous efforts and peaceful uprising 
•or unceasing demand from all over the country. 

For the purpose of inspiring the people with the 
•desire of the duties and rights of British free citizens, 
each province should furnish a band of educated men 
to become the missionaries of this work and to devote 
themselves under suitable organisation to do it by 
diffusing the knowledge of this great and pressing 
demand and of the Resoiiitions of the Congress. Even 
in England itself, the English have even to this day to 
do the same spade-work among the people, for 
various reforms and their objects. The democracy 
is now being taught its lesson and being aroused. 

Side by side with work to be done in India there 
.must also be vigorous work of propagandism in 
England. We cannot accompli.sh our object by working 
only in India or only in England. They are two halves 
of one whole and by their combination only can the 
whole work be done. 

With regard to the woi'k in England, every effort 
.should be made to get more properly qualified Indian 
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members in Parliament Do not suppose a few mem* 
bers cannot do an3’’thing. Our cause is so vast and sO' 
important to England herself that its moral force alone 
brings us the practical sympathy and aid of many mem- 
bers. The Resolution for simultaneous examinations 
was carried by such sympathy and aid of iitty-seven 
Liberals and Radicals, twenty-five Irish, two Labour,, 
and two Conservatives. We need not despair for a right 
and just cause. It may take some time, but it must 
triumph in the end. You have no idea what a moral 
force of a dozen or even half a dozen true and able 
Indians will be in the House of Coninions. We shall 
have ail that is best and noblest in the British instinct 
and character at our back. Liberal principles must 
side with us. The democracy is particularly in sym- 
pathy with us. The Irish sympathy needs no mention. 
It is in Parliament we have to fight our last fight and 
say our last word. And I am not more unhopeful 
with such backing. 

I have been anxious for some time past about the 
work in England. The present workers in the British 
Committee are not iiiimortal. Besides whatever help we 
may get from sympathising and just-minded English- 
men, we must depend mainly upon ourselves. We 
need a body of half a dozen at least, if not a dozen, of 
enthusiastic and well-qualified Indians for the work of 
the Committee here, and of propagandism by our 
organ, literature and lectures, to be permanent residents 
in England, These may be either well educated and 
competent well-to-do men who can live on their own 
means, or the well-to-do should supply the means to 
enable such well-qualified men to live here. Our 
success must depend upon our own proper men and 
sufficient means. 




Indians must make up their minds for large 
sacrificesj both personal and peciiniaiy. In England*' 
itself we have object-lessons. Taking one instance- 
oril 3 % of the abolition of the Corn Laws : many men,, 
like Bright and Cobden, worked devotedly and the 
League raised, if I am not mistaken, funds of two* 
millions to light the cause. This for one cause only. 
How many movements for reforms of one kind and 
another are now going on here with devoted men and 
women and large means ? Our work is of the utmost 
importance and of the greatest difficulty — the emanci- 
pation, freedom, and piosperity of some 300,000,000' 
of mankind — and in proportion to the importance- 
does it demand from us the most strenuous devotion 
and large sacrifices. Yes, the Japanese people, 
high and low, made such sacrilices, and the world 
knows the result and is the better for it to-day. Should 
we fail! 

Future Work in England. 

Owing to this work already done in England, we- 
shall now be ai>le to continue our work under more- 
favourable conditions than ever. The power of the- 
British Press was a great difficulty to us before. But 
now a powerful section of this Press is directing its 
attention to the claims of, and justice to, India. This, 
help is of great i nportance to us and a powerful factor- 
on our side, and we have to be very thankful for it. I 
am sorry the Times yet does not realise to the full' 
extent our true condition and our just claims. It sees- 
the India of the Anglo-Indians— not the India of the 
Indians. This is a misfortune and injury both to 
Engiaad and India, i may name some of those who 
are helping the just cause: the Daily News^ the 
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Manchester Guardian^ the Morning Leader^ the Sim\ 
the Daily Chronicle^ Justice^ the Investor's Review^ 
the Reynold's Newspaper^ and others. The help of the 
Press is one of the satisfactory results of the work done 
in England by the British Committee and the journal 
India, 


India is, and must remain, like every other organ 
•of every cause, the right arm and weapon of the Com- 
mittee and Indian work in England. The Indian 
papers cannot reach the PreSs and people here. Be- 
sides, India is the only paper that c;ni spread ov'er the 
whole surface of India at once. All Indian papers are 
conhiied to localities, India has a great work to do 
both in England and India, an 3 must be made pro- 
portionately large and important. We cannot tight 
without a weapon of this kind, and tiie paper must be 
^extensively distributed at Indians’ cost over the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom. It is by means of 
.such an organ in the Press that we can reach the whole 
people and Press here with whom we have to deal as 
well as inHuence in the same direction the whole of 
India. Of the hearty help we arc now getting from the 
English Press, I shall give you only one instance. In 
the Daily News of a few days ago (October 18) a 
leader ends- with this paragraph: — 

‘^The Liberal party will do well to follow events in 
India more clearly than it has been accustomed to 
do in the past. It is pretty evident that, as a result of 
Lord Curzon’s . contemptuous treatment of Indian 
sentiment, the question will soon have to be 
faced of whether India is to be given a double dose 
■of coercion or to be invited to co-openite with her 
British rulers in'- the, .work of self-government And' 
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this we say is an issue which Liberalism can only ignore 
at its peril’’’ 

You will see what a new iorce the Press is now in 
tlie direction of British liberty and justice for usl 

To sum up, we require on the one hand to inspire 
the people of India at large with the desire of attaining 
.and enjoying their birth and pledged rights and the 
absolute necessity of freedom and ‘self-government 
:like that of the colonies for their material and moral 
development, progress, and prosperity. Without self- 
government the Indians can never get rid of their 
present drain, and the consequent impoverishment, 
misery, and destruction. No palliative of any kind, 
whatever, no mere alteration and tinkering of the 
mechanical machinery of a demonstration, can and 
will do any good at all. The drain can only be stopped 
by the Government, by the people themselves. To be 
prosperous, India must govern itself like the colonies. 
Here are remarkable and true words uttered by Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman only three days ago (on 
.the 28rd); — “ Good government could never be a substi- 
tute for Government by the people tlienihelves.” Our 
.need, therefore, is the utmost for government by the 
people themselves. 

Self-government is the only remedy for India’s 
woes and wrongs. For this purpose we must strengthen 
this Congress, our great body, representative of all 
India, to go on making every possible effort to accom- 
plish this end, which is quite practicable, as I have 
already said, and has been already successfully carried 
out very far by British rulers themselves as far back as 
thirty-eight years ago, in the case of Mysore. 
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Effort — Union — Perseverance. 

■ ' On the other hand is as much' absokitdy .iaiece 
sary that we should have a strong Committee in England* 
of a number of permanently residing Indians, with the- 
powerful organ India helped by sympathising Enghslv 
people and Pi*ess to carry on energetically the propa- 
ganda of our claims and to attain them. A few compe- 
tent and truly patriotic and enthusiastic Indian mem- 
bers in Parliament will largely accelerate work there, 
for, as I have said, it is in Parliament that the light is to* 
be fought and the last word to be said. 

But above all, I repeat with my utmost emphasis,, 
the most important and absolutely necessary funda- 
mental condition is union and enthusiastic and self-- 
sacrificing work among oiir people themselves. 

I am so glad that there is to be this time the first 
Industrial Gongress, besides the Social Congress, with* 
the National Congress. Yes^ all these forces must go on- 
working side by side with their good infiuences upon 
each other, and from me are my most hearty words, 
and wishes of success for every effort you may make- 
for the salvation of our country. 

The tide is with us. The English people and' 
Press are beginning to understand the wrongs of India. 
All Asia is waking up. The Isles of the East have 
made the start A great Autocracy in the West is 
crumbling to dust — and w^e may fairly expect that in 
dealing with such a people as the British, with their 
instincts for liberty and justice roused, our emancipa- 
tion is not far off, but, I hope, near. My word is: 
Never despair or despond — go on, go on, thoroughly 
united— come weal, come woe — never to rest, but to> 
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|*)ersevere with every sacrifice till the victory of self- 
government is won. 

With my kindest regards, and best wishes to the 
"three Congresses, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

'MNDIA MUST BE BLED 

Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji addressed a meeting held on 
Sunday, July 1, 1000, at the United Methodist Free 
Church, Markhouse Road, Walthamstow, in aid of the 
Indian Famine Relief P\md. Mr, Peter Troughtoii 
■occupied the chair. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was received with 
cheers, said : Mr. Chairman, I feel exceednigly pleased 
-at having to address so large a meeting of English ladies 
and gentlemen. I assure you it is a great consolation 
to me that English people are willing to hear what 
Indians have to say. I will make bold to speak fully 
and heartily, in order that you may know the truth. I 
will take as a text the following true words : India 
must be bled.’’ These words were delivered by a 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Salisbury himself. 
I don’t mention them as any complaint against Lord 
Salisbury. On the contrary, I give him credit for saying 
the truth. I want to impress upon you what these 
important words mean. Let us clearly understand what 
is meant by bleeding a nation. It is perfectly true that 
when government is carried on people must pay taxes. 
Bat there is a great difference between taxing a people 
and bleeding a people. You in England pay something 
like fifty shillings, or more now, of taxes per head per 
annum. We in India pay only three to four shillings per 
From India, 
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bend per anmini. From this you may conclude that we- 
must be the most lightly-taxed people in the world. That 
is not the case^ however ; our burden is nearly twice as 
heavy as yours. The taxes you pay in this country go- 
from the hands of the taxpayers into the hands of the 
Government, from which they Oow back into the country 
again in various shapes, fertilising trade and returning 
to the people themselves. There is no diminution of 
your wealth ; your taxes simply change hands. What- 
ever you give out you must get back. Any deficit means 
so much loss of strength. Supposing you pay a hundred' 
million pounds every year, and the Government uses 
that money in such a way that part only returns to you, 
the other part going out of the country. In that case 
you are being bled, part of your life is going away. 
Suppose out of the hundred million pounds only eighty 
million pounds return to you in the shape ot salaries, 
commerce, or manufactures. You will have lost twenty 
million pounds. Next year you will be so much the 
weaker ; and so on each year. This is the difference 
between taxing people and bleeding people. Suppose 
a body of Frenchmen were your rulers, and that out of 
the hundred million pounds of taxes they took ten to 
twenty million pounds each year ; you would then be 
said to be bleeding. The nation would then be losing 
a portion of, its life. How is India bled ? I supposed 
your own case with Frenchmen as your rulers. We 
Indians are governed by you. You manage our expen- 
diture and our taxes in such a way that while we pay a 
hundred million pounds of taxation this hundred million 
never returns to us intact Only about eighty million 
returns to us. There is a continual bleeding of about 
twenty millions annually from the revenues. Ever since 
ybii obtained territorial jurisdiction and power in- India, 
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in the middle of the last century, Engiislimen and other 
Europeans that went to India have treated that country 
in the most oppressive way. I will quote a few words- 
of the Court of Directors at the time to show this. 

The vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade have 
been obtained by the most oppressive conduct that ever 
was known in any country or age.” The most oppres- 
sive means were adopted in order to bring away from 
the country enormous quantities of wealth. How was 
the Indian Empire obtained by you ? It has been 
generaily said that you have won it by the sword, and 
that 3’0ii will keep it by the sword. The people who say 
this do not know what they are talking about. They 
also forget that you may lose “ it by force.” You have 
not won the Indian Empire by the sword. During 
these hundred and fifty years yon have carried on wars 
by which this great Empire has been built up, it has- 
cost hundreds of millions of money. Have you paid a 
single farthing of it ? You have made the Indians pay 
every farthing. You have formed this great British 
Empire at our expense, and you will hear what reward 
we have received from you. The European army in 
India at any time was comparatively insignificant. In 
the time of the Indian Mutiny you had only forty 
thousand troops there. It was the two hundred 
thousand Indian troops that shed their blood and 
fought your battles and that gave you this magnificent 
Empire. It is at India’s cost and blood that this 
Empire has been formed and maintained up to the 
present day. It is in consequence of the tremendous 
cost of these wars and because of the millions on 
millions you draw from us year by year that India is so- 
completely exhausted and bled. It is no wonder that 
^the time has come when India is bleeding to death.. 
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You have brought India to this condition by the con- 
stant drain upon the wealth of that country. 1 ask 
any one of you whether it is possible for any nation on 
the face of the earth to live under these conditions. 
Take your own nation. If you were subjected to such 
a process of exhaustiou for years, you would come down 
yourselves to the condition in wiiich India now iiiids 
herself. How then is this drain made ? You impose 
upon os an immense European military and civil service, 
you draw from us a heavy taxation. But in the dis- 
bursement and the disposal of that taxation we have not 
the slightest voice. I ask anyone here to stand up and 
say that he would be satisfied if, having to pay a heavy 
taxation, he had no voice in the government of the 
■country. We have not the slightest voice. The Indian 
Government are the masters of all our resources, and 
they may do what they like with them. We have simply 
to submit and be bled. I hope I have made it quite 
clear to you, that the words of Lord Salisbury which I 
have quoted are most signilicant ; that the words are 
true and most appropriate when applied to India. It 
is the principle on which the system of British Govern- 
ment has been carried on duriup* these 150 years. 
What has been the consequence ? 1 shall again quote 

from Lord Salisbury. He says : “ That as India must 

be bled the lancet should be directed to the parts where 
the blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not to those 
parts already feeble from the want of it.” Lord Salis- 
bury declared that the agricultural population the 
largest portion of the population of India, was feeble 
from the want of blood. This was said twenty-iive years 
ago; and that blood has been more and more drawn upon 
during the past quarter of a century. The result is that 
that 'have bled to death ; and why ? A large proportion 
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'■of,., OUT, resources and wealth is clean carried, away, never 
to return to us. This is the process of bleeding. Lord 
■Salisbury himself says : “ So much of the revenue is 
.'exported without a direct equivalent,’’ . I ask any one 
■of you whether there is any great mystery in these dire 
ianiiiies and plagues ? No other country exhausted as 
India has been exhausted by an evil system of govern- 
ment would have stood it half the time. It is extra- 
ordinary that the loyalty of the Indians who are bled by 
you is still so great. The reason of it is that among the 
Hindoos it is one of their most cherished and religious 
■duties that they should give obedience and loyalty to the 
powers that govern them. And they have been loyal to 
that sentiment, and you have derived the benefit of it. 
It is a true and genuine loyalty. But do not expect that 
■that loyalty cannot tail, that it will continue in the same 
condition in which it is at the present time. It is for 
the British to rouse t’aemselves and to open their minds, 
■and to think whether they are doing their duty in India. 
The theory maintained by statesmen is that India is 
.governed for the beneiit of India. They say that they 
do not derive any benefit from the taxation. But this 
is erroneous. 'I'he reality is that India, up to the 
present day, has been governed so as to bring aboutthe 
impoverishment of the people. I ask you whether this 
■is to continue. Is it necessary that, for your benefit, 
we must be destroyed ? Is it a natural consequence^ 
is it a necessary consequence ? Not at all. If 
it were British rule and not un- British rule which 
governed us England would be benefited ten times 
more than it is (Cheers.) You could benefit yourselves 
a great deal more than you are doing if your 
Executive Government did not persist in their evil 
system, by which you derive some benefit, but by which 
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we are destroyed, I say let the British public thoroughly 
understand this question, that by destroying us you will 
ultimately destroy yourselves. Mr. Bright knew this., 
and this is an extract from one of his speeches. He 
said, or to the effect : By all means seek your own benefit 
and your own good in connexion witii India ; but you 
cannot derive any good except by doing good to India. 
If you do good to India you will do good to yourselves. 
He said there were two ways of doing good to your- 
selves, either by plunder or by trade. And he said he 
would prefer trade. Now, I will explain how it would 
benefit you. At the present time you are exporting tO' 
the whole world something like three hundred millions 
worth of your produce a year. Here is a country under 
your control with a population of three hundred millions, 
of human souls, not savages of Africa. Here is India, 
with a perfectly free trade entirely under 5’'oor control, 
and what do you send out to her ? Only eighteen peace- 
per year per head. If you could send goods to the extent 
of £l per head per annum India would be a market for 
your whole commerce. If such were the case you would 
draw immense wealth from India besides benefiting the 
people. I say that if the British public do not rouse 
themselves the blood of every man that dies there will 
,lie oil their head. You may prosper for a time, but a 
time must come when you must suffer the retribution 
that comes from this evil system of government. What 
I quoted to you from Lord Salisbury explains the real 
condition of India, It is not the first time that English 
statesmen have declared this as absolutely as Lord 
Salisbury has done. Daring the whole century English- 
men and statesmen of conscience and thought have time 
^ after time declared the same thing, that India is being 
:e'Xhausted and drained, 'and th'at India miist''ii!timately" ' 
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die. Our misery is owing to this exhaustion., You arC' 
drawing year by year thirty millions of our wealth from 
us ill various ways. The Government of India’s .resoiir> 
ces simply mean that the Government is despotic and 
that it can put any tax it chooses on the people. Is it 
too much to ask that when we are reduced by famine 
and plague you siiould pay for these dire calamities 1 
You are bound in justice and in common duty to 
humanity to pay the cost of these dire calamities with 
which we are afflicted. I will conclude with Lord 
Salisbuiy’s other true words : Injustice will bring 
down the mightiest to ruin.” (Great applause.) 





Womesh Chunder 
Bonnerjee 

One of the great mysteries of human life is that,, 
among men who live and struggle against necessitVv 
some are favoiired by destiny with circumstances 
which give them an advantage over their fellows in the 
very beginning when help is so often needed* Mr. W. 
C. Bonnerjee was one of Fortune’s favoured few and 
throughout the course of his professional career and 
public activity he never felt what it was to struggle 
with adverse fate, ffhe gods poured their gifts of 
intellect, wealth, friendship, and wisdom into his lap 
with a lavish hand, and no wonder that he did not 
muse upon the painful mysteries of existence, the awful- 
contrasts in life, and the bitter feelings engendered by 
disappointment The natural serenity of his mind was- 
never disturbed by suffering, nor was his temper soured 
by galling treatment from superiors on whose favour 
he depended for material encouragement. 

He was a Greek among the Indian leaders of the 
past generation, a Greek with the philosophic calm of 
mind and happy circumstances in life which contri- 
buted not a little to the moderation in counsel of which 
he was such a conspicuous example among us. This 
Xestor of political wisdom is no longer among us at a 
time when his inBuence would be of so much value to 
those who are anxiously watching the course of 
political activities in the land. ’ Lord Macaulay says that 
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the history of the counter-reformation in Europe 
was really the history of St. Ignatius Layoku and we 
may also say with equal truth tliat the history of the 
'Congress movement in India is the history of the public 
life of Mr. W. C, Boanerjee. The position which this 
great institution occupies to-day is mainly doe to 
the patriotic labours of Mr, Bonnerjee, his unceasing 
■devotion, his tact, and his material contributions (in 
short, his position, power and purse. ( and this far 
more than is generally known ” — Mr. Gokhaie on 
Mr. Bonner jee in England). 

The hero of this brief sketch was born at Kiderpore 
■in December 1844. He belonged by birth to a family 
of lawyers. His grandfather, Babu Pittambar Boniierjee, 
was attached to a firm of 'attorneys in Calcutta, and his 
'Own father, after passing his term of apprenticeship 
as a clerk in his father’s office, passed the examination 
'%r attorneys and became a Member of a firm 
called Judge and Boniierjee. Thus young Bonnerjee, 
the second son of his father, was born and lived 
in an atnmsphere of laws. The boy did not, like 
other lads who have attained to eminence in the 
iutiire, exhibit any remarkable powers of mind. 
Hie;: was successively a pupil at the Oriental 
Seminary and the Hindu School, and, when in his 
•seventeenth year, the Matriculation Examination drew 
near, his father took him out of the school and had 
him articled as a clerk to an attorney named W. P. 
Downing. He did not continue in this office for more 
than a year when he joined the office of Mr. W. F. 
Oallauders and became a proficient in the somewhat 
difiicLilt task of preparing conveyances and pleadings 
-which afterwards proved so helpful to him. Even at 
.this age he began to shew his desire to serve his country^ 
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;.and with this object in view he started the Bengalee 
which is now to-day in Bengal one of the most 
infloentiai organs of public opinion of which Babii 
Suren dranath Baiinerjee is the present Editor. 

In the Competitive Examination in 18(54 for one 
of the vscholarships founded by Riistomji’s Jamsetji 
Jejebhaifor the beneiit of Indian students proceeding 
to England for the study of law, he was the successful 
•candidate. His entrance into the middle Temple marked 
an important period in his life, for the hitherto care- 
less yonng man was now transformed into a veritable 
Hercules for industry. Having laid the foundation of 
•a successful lawyer, he was called to the bar in 1867 
and WHS enrolled as an Advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court in 1868. He was the only Indian Barrister to 
practise in the High Court, and, helped by his friends 
'in the profession, he soon rose to the highest eminence, 
and extorted the admiration of the bench, the bar and 
'the litigant public. An aspirant for future fame, he did 
not meet with encouragement from his professional 
brethren, but his prodigious industry, tenacious memory, 
'dear understanding, and lucidity of exposition, and his 
courtly manners brought him to the top of the ladder. 
His wish tiiat he should earn ten thousand rupees a 
month was accomplished^ and the rewards of his 
advocacy brought him an immense fortune which 
enabled him to live like a prince, surrounded by every 
comfort and luxury. His merit was first receguized by 
'Goveriiiiient when he was made standing counsel, and 
• afterwards by the oii'er of a seat on the bench which 
he declined thrice, not choosing to exchange for the 
ease of judgeship the hononr and higher emoluments 
■of the bar. , . , 
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Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee had the misfortune to cut 
himself off from the traditions and ties of his religion 
and coiiiniuaity. This was at a time when Bengal 
ran after European models, casting aside with scorn 
the associations of the past As some one has said,, 
‘die was English in dress, English in habits, and lired 
an English life. He looked every inch an English- 
man from the waving of his hand to the lighting of 
his cigar.” England was as much his home as India; and 
every year he divided his time between his English 
home and Indian home. His children were brought 
up in England, and some of them have married Euro- 
peans. But, although in his individual life he had com- 
pletely thrown overboard his religion and the customs 
of his people, he had tolerance enough to recognize- 
the sincerity of others who clung to them as the very 
breath of their life. His attitude towards social reform 
would not give satisfaction to those who aitect to 
believe that no political regeneration is possible in our 
country without social regeneration preceding it. He 
refused to identify the C oiigr ess with social reform, and 
did not understand the connection between the re- 
marriage of widows and the demand for political privi- 
leges, “ Are we not lit for political reforms”, cried he, 
“ because our widows remain unmarried and our girls- 
are given in marriage earlier than in other countries,, 
because our wives and daughters do not driw.. about 
with us visiting our friends, because we do not send our 
daughters to Oxford and Cambridge ?” 

Mr. Bonnerjee was made a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University in 1880, and was chosen to represetit 
that learned body in the local Legislative CounciL 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt who was a Government 
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nominee in the Council formed thC' highest opinion 
of his mental qualities, and found himself in general 
agreement with him on almost all questions ; and 
on more than one occasion his manly light for his. 
countrymen was fruitful of good results. It is not by 
his success at the bar or in the Senate that he has im- 
pressed his countrymen, but by his association with the- 
great political institution of his land, the Indian National 
Congress. /He was from the hrstyear of its existence- 
till his death one of its most strenuous champions, and- 
watched over its growth with the solicitude of a parent 
When the first Congress met in Bombay in 1885,, 
he was unanimously elected the President Althoiigb 
he was no orator of the type of Babu Surendraiiath’ 
Bannerjee, swaying his audience by the magic of his. 
eloquence, he could carry conviction to the intellect. 
by his deliberate and clear exposition. He claimed 
even for the first Congress a representative character, 
not indeed the representative character of the- 
British House of Commons but that informal one based 
upon “community of sentiments, community of feelings,, 
and community of wants.’' Mr. Bonnerjee was one of 
those Indians of an earlier period whose faith in the 
British Raj approximated to religious certitude, and he- 
never, with the devotion of a believer, would confess* 
that he had been disappointed in his expectations. 
Even in the first Presidential Speech he had to contra- 
dict the assertion of the enemies of the new association 
who were tempted to describe it as consisting of dis- 
loyal men. He said ‘‘ that there were no more thoroughly 
loyal and consistent well-wishers of the British Govern- 
ment than were himself and the friends around him.’- 
But this feeling of attachment to the British connection 
did not mean a forgetfulness of their duties to their 
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-couniry. The more progress a people made in 
education and material prosperity, the greater would be 
the insight into political matters, and the keener their 
desire for political advancement. He thought that tlieir 
■desire to he governed according to the ideas of 
'Government prevalent in Europe was in no way 
incompatible with their thorough loyalty to the British 
Government* All that they desired was that the basis 
■of the Government should be widened and that the 
people should have their proper and legitimate share in 
it.’^ Here was an emphatic declaration of the aims and 
objects of the Congress in its very inception, bat 
interested men and authorities were not prone to 
believe in this honest assertions, but continued 
to attack by all means the fair name of the 
Institution, which has survived contempt and mis- 
representation but which is now endangered not 
•by external foes but by interaai dissensions. The 
second Congress held its sittings in Calcutta and the 
successful terminations of its proceedings is mainly 
due to the interest of Mr. Boiinerjee. He strove to 
■carry through the Congress a proposition on the Jury 
:systeni in India which gave the District Judges the 
power to refer to the High Court cases, when they 
happened to differ with the Jury. He and the other 
,great Bengali iawyei Mana Mohan Gliose overcame 
the, opposition to the resolution for securing hnality to 
verdicts of the jury. The third session of the Con- 
.gress in 1887 was a memorable one, for it was presided 
over by Mr. B.idruadin Tyabji, a Mohemaden 
gentleman ot the greatest catholicity of spirit whose 
co-operation, at that time tended to remove the 
impression that the Congress was purely a Hindu 
gathering, as .its enemies said. It was during this 
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Congress -tliat, when the proposition on Military Col- 
leges came in for a good deal of opposition, the Presi- 
'dent called upon Mr. Bonnerjee to ' define the term 
.Native of India, which he did by including in it even 
Eurasians and East Indians and domiciled Europeans. 

He was not present at the next Congress, 
for he was in England recruiting his health, but 
he took this opportunity tor enlisting the sympathy 
-of the British people in the cause of India. He 
addressed English audiences in different parts of the 
country, and sought to dispel the ignorance of the 
people concerning Indian grievances and aspirations. 
:He criticised the amendments introduced by that great 
Lawyer, Sir James Fitz Stephen, in the Criminal 
Procedure Code, urged the necessity for the expan- 
‘Sion of the Legislative Councils, and for the election 
■of non-official members who would not be absolutely 
dependent upon the Government for their seats. He 
described very humorously the*' pitiable position of a 
certain member of the Viceregal Council who was 
•completely ignoiant of the language in which the 
■debates were conducted. He was asked how he knew 
the way in which the Presidents wanted him to vote, 
and his answer was, When the Viceroy lifts 
up his hand one way, I know he wants me to say 
■‘Yes,’ and I say ^ Yes^ ; and when he lifts up his hand 
in a different way, I know he wants me to say ^ no/ 
and I say “no”. He refuted the argument that the 
Indians had no representative institutions in the past 
and thejreiore they are not fit for them. The village 
system in India is a model of the representative 
system as it prevailed in India in former days, and in’ 

, many parts of the country it '.still holds its place, in- 


m 
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'Spite .of. the forces, that have been in opera..tioii . for the 

break-up of the village autonomy. 

After pleading the cause of his country at the bar 
of the English nation, he returned to India in 1888 in 
time to be present at the fourth session of the Indian 
National Congress that was held at Allaluibad under 
the Presidency of George Yule. 

Mr. George Yule was induced by the sweet reasonable- 
ness of Mr. Boanerjee to accept the onerous position, 
that was entrusted to him. Not only the President, but 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Pundit. 
Ajiithianath, was won to the Congress cause by the 
tactful and courteous persuasion of the indefatigable- 
Bonnerjee. It was a time of despair which, as in the- 
immortal allegory, captures even the most sanguine 
temperament when it is wearied with the efforts of an 
apparently hopeless responsibility. His voice raised in. 
encouragement of the drooping courage of the Congress- 
men, counselled moderation, patience, lidelity to the- 
great cause and to themselves. “Give along pull, a. 
strong puli, and a pull altogether, and you reach the 
shores of victory in no 

Next year in 1889 the Bombay Congress was presi- 
ded over by Sir William Wedderburn, and was graced, 
by the presence of one of the stoutest and most sym- 
pathetic Englishmen that ever interested themselves in. 
the uplifting of our country. Mr. Charles Bradiaugh 
who had fought many a hard light and won at last 
was induced to leave his country and be present at the 
Congress session at Bombay. The honour of his visit 
to our land is entirely to be attributed to the efforts of 
Mr, Boanerjee who was loved and respected by every 
Englishman who came into contact with him. 
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When the Congress met in Calcutta a second time 
ia, 1890, Mr.; Bonner jee was. prevented by physical 
, saE'eri,ng. and private sorrow from taking that' part iir 
its deliberations which none could discharge so satis- 
factorily as he. The following year Nagpur had the pri- 
vilege of inviting the Congress, and in that year Mr. 
Bonnerjee moved the delegates to adopt a resolution 
which expressed the necessity for holding a Congress 
every year in India. This momentous resolution was 
contrary to the sentiments of the British Congress 
Committee who desired that the Congress should hold 
one of its sittings in London for the edilication of the 
British public* In 1892 Mr. Bonnerjee was elected a 
second time to the Congress Presidency, an honour 
which is seldom bestowed upon Indians and which 
-shews the confidence which was reposed in him by 
Congressmen. For once he went out of his way, and 
delivered a long speech. In it be gave deserved praise 
to Mr. A. O. l^ume who has been aptly styled the 
^‘Father of thaiEiidian National Congress.” But the suc- 
cess achieved by it was ultimately to be traced to the 
manifold inBiieuces introduced into the countryby the- 
British Government. “ It is not the influence of this 
man, or of that man, or of any third man that has made 
the Congress what it is, it is the British professors who 
have discoursed eloquently to us on the glorious con- 
stitution of their country ; it is the British merchants 
who have shewn to us how well to deal with the 
commodities of our country; it is the British engineers 
who have anaihiiated distance and enabled us to come 
together for our deliberations from different parts of 
the empire ; it is the British planters who have shown 
us how best to raise the products of oui soil; it is all 
these, ill other words, it is ail the influences which 
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emanate from British 'rule in India that have made the: 
Congress the success it is.” 


As a lawyer he was very much interested in the 
administi'atioii of justice especially criminal He 
maintained that the system of trial by Jury 
was not foreign to this country. The Panchayat 
System for generations has familiarised it to the- 
people of this country, and various enactments' 
extending the system into India, were based 
upon it. That the trial ot offences of a serious nature- 
should be entrusted to officials, serving under the 
Government, was apt to produce much dissatisfaction, 
and, in many cases, miscarriage of justice. This ques- 
tion, of course, was placed in the fore front, because it 
was the purity of the tribunals of justice that formed 
one of the main pillars of the stability of the British 
Government in this country- In the memorable- 
Congress held at Poona, Mr. Bonnerjee considered: 
another aspect of the jury system, as it prevails in 
India, viz,, the calling upon juries to give special ver- 
dicts. Five men, perfectly indifferent to the prisoner 
and perfectly indifferent to the Crown, may be expec- 
ted to arrive at a right verdict ; but unless they are 
trained lawyers, unless they liave the logical faculty of 
assigning reasons for their opinion in a taking 
shape, you cannot expect the jurymen to give such ver- 
dicts as would be acceptable to everybody ; and if a, 
juryman gives reasons which are not acceptable and 
which appear on the face of them to be foolish, the 
Judge would go to the High Court and say, Look at 
the verdict, look at these reasons which these iiien 
have given for the verdict ; they are foolish and this 
verdict must be upset,” though their verdict may be. 
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perfectly just under the circumstances. ”, Such a thing 
as special verdicts has been altogether unknown to the 
English Criminal law. 


In 1892 Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was 
at the head of the poll as member for 
Finsbury. In 189G, the Subjects Committee 
to Mr. Bonnerjee a 
confidence in Mr 
be re-elected, 
lution on the sedition law 
who claimed that he was o 
on a line with the law, 
had no objection at all to the law 
country being made the same 
of course. Mr. Chalmers g; 
machinery for th 
exists in England. 


proposition which expressed 
Dadabhai and hope that he would 
Mr. Bonnerjee moved the Congress Reso- 
as amended by Mr. Chalmers^ 
inly bringing the law in India 
, as it prevails in England. He- 
- —./ of sedition in this- 
as in England provided 
- - Rave ns in this country the same 
e administration of the laws as 
In England, trials for sedition are 
held before a Judge, who is a countryman of the pri- 
soner, and by a jury, who are also countrymen of the 
prisoner, and no trial can take place unless a true- 
bill has been found against the prisoner by a 
grand I Jury who are also countrymen of the prisoner. 
If Mr. Chalmers gave us this mode of trial, we should 
hail him, however severe he might make the law, as 
the greatest law-giver that has ever come to this coun- 
try. He went on to observe how the District Magis- 
trates wdio are officers of the Government in the strict 
sense of the term and whose promotion depends upon 
the good will of the Government for the time beincr 
were empowered, according to the provisions of thT 
Criminal Procedure Code, with authority to try cases 
of sedition. He anticipated that the Jury in a presi- 
dency town might consist entirely of Europeans, and 
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that not a single one of them need know the language in 
■which the seditious speech is alleged to have been 
made or the seditious article to have been written. He 
did not think that their protest would make the Govern- 
ment abandon the proposed aineadnient in the law 
of sedition, necessitated by the Tilak trial in 1807. 
He wanted to carry the protest before a higher authority 
than even Lord Elgin's Government. The British pub- 
lic must be made to know how the agents they had sent 
to govern the country on their behalf and in their name 
were dealing with the people; that is, dealing in a man- 
ner wholly unworthy of the British name and the British 
law of freedom. He had no doubt that, if we con- 
vinced them that we were right, the British nation 
would rise in their wrath and free us from the trammels 
that Lord Elgin and his Comiciliors were forging 
ior us. This was the sum and substance of the 
political philosophy that was sworn to by Con- 
gressmen everywhere in the country. The ulti- 
mate appeal lay to the British public, the fair-min- 
ded and magnanimous British public. If they failed us^ 
then we had nothing else to do but to sit down and 
wring our hands in impotent despair. The policy 
of the Congress has changed much since his time. There 
is a new spirit abroad which affirms in no hesitating 
voice that our destiny is in the iirst instance in the 
hands of the Almighty and next in our own hands, it is 
of course quite possible to reconcile the old faith with 
the new born hope and strength. It is on account of the 
absence in our midst of one who has assimilated the 
old and the new that we are forced to face the disas- 
trous situation of the political workers in the country 
being divided into two hostile camps, spending their 
... .strength . . in ,-. mutual .. reproaches.. .. .This . is . . not . the. . ’ 
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place to discuss the great problem which it is hoped 
itlie common sense and patriotism of our politicians 
would solve to the lasting advantage of our country. 

Mr. Bonner jee left India for good in 1902 and lived 
in a magnificent house that he had bought at Croydon. 
His practice at the bar of the Privy Council grew to a 
■considerable extent. He lavished the hospitality of 
his home on his guests with the dignity of a prince. 
He rendered signal service to the British Committee of 
the Indian N.'itional Congress; and, in addition to ail 
these labours he wanted to become a member of Parlia- 
ment. But while nursing the constituency of Walthamps- 
xow, he was attacked by an affection of the eye and 
was reduced to a very precarious state of health. The 
hand of the Reaper was upon him. He knew it and 
wrote to I\Ir. Romesh Chandra Duttthat he did not hope, 
to live long. On July 21 of 190(), the end came and the 
.'Suffering patriot entered into the rest of the sons of 
'God, His last remains were cremated at Golder’s green 
when Mr. Dadabhai delivered a short funeral oration 
with great feeling. 

The voice of the great statesman is now hushed 
in the dust, but every son of India loves to contemplate 
the life that was so well spent in the cause of his Mother- 
land. He was not like other great sons whom 
Bengal has giveit for the service of the country. He was 
not a great speaker nor was he fired by the creed _ of 
nationalism. So many of India’s patriots’ Nationalism 
comes from God, like the great faiths founded by 
inspiration. He did not dwell in the region of religio- 
political mysticism. His practical judgment worked 
in the world of facts. He was no impatient idealist 
but a very sober, wise, and candid politician who 
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did not ignore the limitations of our national activities.. 
It is said that he was an autocrat in the Congress, who- 
paid very little respect to the sentiments and opinions 
of oilier people but his autocracy was on the whole- 
beoelicial. There is a period in the history of every 
institution when the voice of 'one man carries more- 
weight than is due to it. We can appropriately close- 
this brief account of his life |)y quoting the words of 
Dadabhai than whom there is no one better qualified 
to estimate the worth of a fellow-worker. “ His utteran- 
ces were as statesmanlike and far-seeing as they were 
modestly conceived, Thtre was no undue elation, but,, 
at the same time, there was no shrinking from respon- 
sibility, but none rejoiced more than he at the ample 
fuliilment of the hope he expressed for' the stability 
and progress of the movement he and his companions, 
had met to inaugurate. Since that eventful day, he 
had devoted himself to the cause with character- 
istic thoroughness. As a member of the British; 
Committee of the Indian National Congress, he dis- 
played the same wisdom and earnestness; and. 
his advice and guidance had always been of inesti- 
mable weight and value to them in their deliber- 
ations. The successful career which bad placed him 
at the head of his profession was the result of bis 
industry and perseverance qualities which distinguished 
him no less than his fearlessness and love of country. 
It would be long before they looked iiponhis like: and 
they could console themselves with the thought of the- 
bright example be h ad left behind him. He would be 
sadly missed; but although they bad lost him, they 
could never forget him nor what he had done for 
India.” 


THE' EIGHTH INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, 1892. 
Presidential Address of 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

Brother Delegates. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
The position, which, by your unanimous voice, you- 
have called me to fill is a most distinguished and' 
honourable one. I am proud to fill it and I trust that 
with your help and by your forbearance I may be able 
to discharge the duties which will be required of me as. 
the President of the Eighth Indian National Congress 
adequately and satisfactorily (Cheers). Those duties, as 
all of you who have attended the Congress before know, 
are heavy and onerous in the extreme, and I appeal to- 
you to deal out to me, in the same spirit in which you. 
have dealt out to my predecessors, such help and 
indulgence as may be needed by me. 

You have been reminded that I have thehoiif)ur to 
be the person, who inaugurated the Congress movement 
in Bombay, in the year 1885 as its first president. It is a 
singular coincidence that the Bombay meeting was held, 
on this very day, the 28th December. The first cycle of 
our existence commenced on the 28th December, under 
my humble presidency, and ended with the presidency 
of my friend Mr. Anandacharlii, who so kindly pro- 
posed my election. The second cycle begins on tlie- 
sanie day seven years afterwards and again under my 
humble presidency. At the. first Congress there were- 
only a few of us assembled together, but as I pointed out 
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: -at' the time -there.:: were - various ca.iise.s ..which:, pre.ve'iited ; 
a -.:- larger muster. ; Those, .however, w.lio" assembleGl 
there on that occasion, were animated by a sincere 
, desire to'/ make the movement a.' s'uGcess'hand yfiilly;, 
determined that it should be so if hard work could 
-eitect it. And I appeal to those assembled here to-day 
to say whether that movement has been a success or 
not (applause). Year after year we have met, each 
meeting vicing with its predecessor in the number of 
•delegates attending it the sacrifices which the delegates 
made to attend it, in the energy, zeal and determina- 
tion with which the business was passed through and 
the moderation which throughout characterized the 
proceedings before the Congress. There can be no 
doubt — say what those who do not view our proceedings 
with friendly eyes, may — that the Congress movement 
.has been a success and a conspicuous success. The 
persons to whom I have referred have been troubling 
their brains, from almost the very commencement of 
■the movement, to find out how it is that this 

movement, which they are pleased to call only a 
native^’ movement, has been such a success. 
And they have hit upon one of the causes which they 
have, iterated and reiterated, in season and out of sea- 
son, as the cause of the success of the Congress; namely, 
the influence over us of that great man Allan Octaviaa 
Hume. (Loud and prolonged cheers). That Mr. Hume 
possesses, and has exercised, a vast amount of 

influence over the Congress movement , and over each 
single Congress which has met, is a fact. We are not 
only not ashamed to acknowledge it, but we 

acknowledge it with gratitude to that gentleman, 
and we are proud of his connection with the 

Congress (Cheers). But the movement is only to 
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some extent, and I may say only to a limited extent,, 
due to the influence which Mr, Hume has exercised 
over us. It is not the influence ot this man, or of that 
man or of any third man that has made the Congress 
what it is. It is the British professors who have dis- 
coursed eloquently to us on the glorious constitution of 
their country; it is the British merchants who have- 
shewn to us how well to cle 1 1 with the commo- 
dities of our country ; it is the British Engineers 
who have annihilated distance and enabled us to come 
together for our deliberation from all parts of the 
Empire ; it is the British Planters who have shewn us. 
how best to raise the products of our soil ; if is all 
these, in other words, It is all the influences which 
emanate from British Rule in India that have made the 
Congressthe success it is (cheers). The Congress is. 
a mere manifestation of the good work that has been 
done by all those to whom I have referred (and I 
ought also to have referred to the British mis- 
sionaries who have worked amongst us) ; and all 
that we wish by this movement to do is to ask 
the British public both in this country and in Great 
Britain, that, without any strain on the connection 
which exists between great Britain and this country, 
such measures may be adopted by the ruling autho- 
rities that the grievances under which we labour may 
be removed, and that we may Hereafter have the 
same facilities of national life that exist in Great Britain 
herself. How long it will take us to reach the latter 
end no one can tell, but it is our duty to keep the hope 
of it before us, and keep reminding our fellow British, 
subjects that this hope shall always be with us. (cheers)... 

Some of our critics have been busy in telling us, 
thinking they knew our, affairs better than we know: 
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“theai ourselves that we ought not to uiedcUe with political 
matters, but leaving politics aside devote ourselves to 
'Social subjects and so improve the social system of our 
country. I am. one ot those who have very little faith in 
the public discussion of social matters; those are 
things which I think, ought to be left to the in- 
dividiial.s of a community who belong to the same social 
organisation, to do what they can for its improve- 
ment. We know how excited people become when 
social subjects are discussed in public. Not long ago 
we had an instance of this when what was called the 

• Age of Consent Bill was introduced into the Viceregal 
Legislitive Council. I do not propose to say one word 

• as to the merits of the controversy that arose over that 
measure, but I allude to it to illustrate how apt the 
public mind is to get agitated over these social matters 
if they are discussed in a hostile and unfriendly spirit 
in public. But to show to you that those who organized 
the Congress movement had not lost sight of the ques- 
tion ©f social reform. I may state that when we met in 
Bombay for the hrst time the matter was discussed 
threadbare, and with the help of such distinguished 
'Social reformers as Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha 
>Rao of Madras, Mr. Mahadev Govind Ranade, and 
Mr. iElrishnaji Lekshmaa Nulker of Poona, Mr, 
Norendranath Sen, and Mr. Janakiaath Gosha! of 
Calcutta, and others. The whole subject was consi- 
dered from every point of view and we at last came to 
the conclusion, with the full consent and concurrence 
of those distinguished men that it would not do 
for the Congress to meddle itself, as a Congress with 
questions of social reform. At the same time we also 
came to the conclusion, that those gentleoieu who 
were anxious in a friendly spirit, to discuss their own 
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'Social organisations should have an opportunity of 
■doing so in the Congress hall, after the business of the 
Congress should be over. The principal reason which 
actuated us in coming to that coucliision was that at 
our gatherings there would attend delegates following 
different religions living under different social systems, 
all more or less interwoven with their respective reli- 
gions, and we felt it would not be possible for them 
as a body to discuss social matters. How is it possible 
for a Hindu gentleman to discuss with a Farsee or 
Mohammedan gentleman matters connected with Hindu 
social questions? How is it possible for a Mohammedan 
gentleman to discuss with Hindu and Parsee gentlemen 
matters connected wit]'. Mohainiiiedaii social questions ? 
And how is it possible for a Parsee gentleman to discuss 
with Hindu and Mohammedan gentlemen matters con- 
iiiected with Parsee social customs? We thought, and 
I hope you will agree that we were right, that under 
the circumstances all we could do was to leave it to 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans, Parsees and other 
delegates to discuss their respective social matters in 
a friendly spirit amongst thejnselves, and arrive at 
what conciasions they please, and if possible, to get 
the minority to submit to the views of the majority, 
(cheers), i may point out that we do not all understand 
in the same sense what is meant by social reform. 
Some of us are anxious that our daughters should have 
the same education as our sons, that they should go to 
Universities, that they should adopt learned profes- 
sions ; others, who are more timid, would be content 
with seeing that their children are not given in mar- 
riage when very young, and that child widows should 
not remain widows all the days of their lives. Others, 
more timid still would allow social problems to solve 
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tliemselves. It is impossible to get ap}?- common ground^, 
; even. as regards, the menibers of the same community be 
it Hindu, Mohammedan or Parsee with respect to these 
matters. Thus it was that social questions were left 
out of the Congress programme ; thus it was that the 
Congress commenced and has since remained, and will,. 
I sincerely trust, always remain as a purely political 
organisation, devoting its energies to politicail mat- 
ters and political matters only. I am afraid that those- 
whether belonging to our own country or to any^- 
other country who find fault with us for not making 
social subjects a part of our work^iherish a secret wish 
that we might all be set by the ears as we were all 
set by the ears by the Age of Consent Bill and thus we 
might come to an ignominious end. They' mean os. 
no good, and when we find critics of that description- 
talking of the Congress as only fit to discuss social 
problems I th ink the wider the certh we give them 
the belter, (cheers.) for one, have no patience with 
those who say we shall not be fit for political reform' 
until we reform our social system. I fail to see any con- 
nection between the two. Let me take, for instance, one- 
of the political reforms which we have been suggesting 
year, after year namely, the separation of judicial and 
executive functions in the same officer. What possible 
connection can there be between this, which is a purely 
political reform, and social reform ? In the same way\ 
take the permanent settlement which we have been 
advocating, the amendment of the law relating to forest: 
and other such measures: — and I ask again, what have- 
these to do with social reforms ? Are we not fit for 
them because our widows remain unmarried and our 
girls are given in marriage earlier than in other coun- 
tries? Because our wives and daughters do not drive 
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about with us visiting oiii* friends? Because we do not 
'■send our daughters to Oxford and.' Cambridge?, (cheers). 

It is now iny sorrowful duty to officially announce 
to you that death has been busy amongst the ranks of 
Congressmen during the year just passed. Standing 
on this platform and .speaking in this city, one feels 
almost an overpowering sense of despair when one 
iinds that the familiar ligure and the beloved face of 
Pandit Ajiiclhianath is no more. We mourned for him 
when he died, we have mourned for him since and those 
of us who had the privilege of knowing him intimately, 
of perceiving his kindly heart, his great energy, his great 
devotion to the Congress cause, and the sacrifices he 
made for that cause will mourn for him to the last. 
With Pandit Ajudliianath has passed away that other 
great Congress leader Mr. George Yule. These were 
the most prominent figures in the Congress held in this, 
city in .1888, Pandit Ajudhianath as the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee; Mr. Yule as the President of 
the Congress. It was my singular good fortune to 
have been the means of inducing both these gentle-- 
men to espouse the Congress cause. I was here 
in April 1887, and m^t Pandit Ajudliianath, who had 
not then expressed his views one way or another 
with regard to Congress matters. I discussed the 
matter with him. He listened to me with his usual 
courtesy and urbanity, and he pointed out tome certain 
defects which he thougiit existed in our system ; and 
at last, after a sympathetic hearing of over an hour 
and a half, he told me he would think of all I had said 
to him and that he would consider the matter carefully 
and thoroughly and let me know his views. I 
never heard anything from him from that time until 
on the eve of my departure for Madras to attend the 
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■Congress of 1887. I then received a letter from him in 
which he said 1 had made a convert of him to the 
“Congiess cause, that he had thoroughly made up his 
mind to join us, that he was rinxi< us to go to Madras 
himself, but that illness prevented him from doing so, 
and he sent a message that if it pleased tlie Congress to 
hold its next sessions at Allahabad in 1888 he would 
'do all he could to make the Congress a success. 
And you know— >certainly, those of you who attended 
know — what a success he did make of it. Our 
venerable President of the Reception Committee, of 
this present Congress has told us the difficulties which 
had to be encountered to make that Congress a success, 
and I do not belittle his services or those of any other 
worthy Congressman who worked with him at that 
Congress, when I say that it was owing to Pandit 
Ajudhianath^s exertions that that Congress was the 
■.success it was. 

When it was time to select a President for reconi- 
-mendation to the Congress of 1888, it was suggested to 
me, I being then in England, that I might ascertain 
the views of Mr. George Yule, and ask him to preside. 

I accordingly saw him at his office in the city, and had 
the same kind of conversation with him as I had had, 
the year before, with Pandit Ajudhiaiiath. He also 
listened to me kindly, cpurteoiisly and sympathetically 
and asked me to give him all the Congress literature I 
had. I had only the three Reports of the Congress 
meetings of 1885, 1886 and 1887, and I sent these to 
him; and to my great joy, and, as it afterwards, turned 
•out, to the great benetit of the Congress, Mr. Yule came 
to see me at my house and told me that he entirely 
.sympathised with the cause, and that, if elected to be 
^ the President of the Congress of that year, he would 
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'be proud of the position, and would do what he could 
■for. us., ..'Those' who 'had' the good.. fortune to attend the 
Congress of 1888 , knowhow manfully and how well lie 
sustained the duties of his position ; bow he pointed 
out that the chief plank in the Congress platform — 
namely. theh*eforni and reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils of this country — was by no means an inven- 
tion on the part ol: the Congress ; that that point had 
received the attention and been favourably considered 
and spoken of by that marvellous English statesman 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsheld. He told us that 
we were treading on the footsteps of that great man, 
-and that if we perseveringly stuck to our colours, some- 
time or other we should get what we wanted. 
■From that time to the day ot his death, Mr. Yule 
worked with us, gave us his valuable advice 
and helped us considerably as regards our working 
'expenses* Pandit Ajudhianath as you know, from the 
time he joined the Congress, worked early, worked 
late, worked with the old, worked with the young, 
never spared any personal sacrifices, so that he might 
■do good to his country and to the Congress, and his 
lamented death came upon him when he was coming 
back from Nagpore, after having worked there for the 
success of the Nagpore Congress of last year. Those 
who ever so slightly know Pandit Ajudhianath and 
Mr. Yule will never be able to forget the great services 
which these gentlemen rendered to the Congress cause. 


From Madras we have the sad news of the death 
of Salem Ramas-wanii Mudaliar. He was an earnest 
worker and did yeoman service to the cause of his 
country. In 1885 he was one of a band of three 
who were deputed to go to , Great, Britain during the 
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then general election: his colleagues being Mr. N. G. 

: . .Chandra warker of Bombay and Mr. Manamohan G,iiose 
. of . Calcutta and these three devoted "nien . vied ^with 
each other as to who could do the most work for 
the benefit of his country. Salem Ramaswami Muda- 
liar served on the Public Service Commission as a 
whole. There were some recommendations of the 
Commission which Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar and 
those worked with him did not approve; but. in order 
that the recommendations of whicli they approved 
might be carried into effect, he and his colleagues gave 
in their adhesion to them and ail joined in signing the 
Report. I remember that the Report did not give any 
satisfaction to the country at large. We had discus- 
sions on the subject at the Congress of 1888, and some 
of us were very anxious that the report should 
be disavowed and that we should by a resolution 
tell the Government that the recommendations of the 
Commission did not come up to our expectations at alL 
Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar advised us not to agitate 
the matter then but wait until the Secretary of State’s, 
orders were out. If, he said, the Secretary of State 
accepted those recommendations the matter might well 
be allowed to rest for some years to come; but if he did 
not do so, then he, Ramaswami Mudaliar, would be the 
first to reopen the question and carry on the agitation to 
the end of his life if necessary. He was a sagacious and 
courageous man and in him the Congress has lost a 
leader of eminence and earnestness. In Madras we 
have also lost G, Mahadev Chetty and Ramaswami 
Naidu both earnest Congress workers and they will be 
missed by their Congress friends and acquaintances. 
In Bengal we have had two heavy losses by the death 
of Prannath Pandit and Okhoy Kumar Das. Prannath 
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Pandit was the worthy son of a worthy father, the late 
Mr. Justice Smiibhoonath Pandit 'the first, native 
•gentleman who was . appointed- to the Bench of the 
High Court ; and though he died young he wa,s: of great 
service to his country and to our cause and had he 
been spared he would have done still greater services. 
Okhoy Kumar Das was a younge; man still but his 
energy was great and as a public man he outshone 
many of his contemporaries in lower Bengal. It was 
due to him that many abuses in our Court of Justice 
were exposed and it was due to him that Howrah 
■owes its standing Congress Committee. We grieve for 
all these spirits who have passed away from us and I 
would beg leave on behalf of this Congress to express to 
their respective families our respective and reverential 
condolences in the great loss that has overtaken 
them. Sorrow shared is sorrow soothed’’ says the 
old adage, and, if that be a fact, I have no doubt that 
■our sympathy will go somewhat towards assuaging the 
grief of their families. 

Gentlemen, I must now proceed to call your atten- 
tion to subjects more exciting, though, with the excep- 
tion of a couple of them, i am not in a position to say, 
they are more cheering. The first piece of cheering 
news I have is that Lord Cross’s India Councils bill 
•after delays which seemed to many of us to be endless 
has at last passed through the Houses of Parliament 
and received the Royal assent. From what we have 
been able to gather from the speeches, delivered by the 
Viceroy during his tour in Madras it would seem that 
the rules under which the Act is to be given effect to, 
are now under the consideration of the Government of 
■India. We alt know that the Act in terms does not 
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profess to give us ' much but it is capable, I believe, of: 
infinite expansion under the rules that are to be framed. 
:vl£ those riiie^'S, are' framed in the spirit in. which t'he.,pi*e-;, 
' vseiit' Prime Minister of England understood the .Act was-, 
framed and what he said was assented to by the then 
Under-Secreta,ry of State for, India, name,ly, that, that the.’ 
people of India were to have a real living representa- 
tive in their Legislative Council, if those rules are framed 
ill the spirit of true statesmanship, statesmanship such 
as one would have conlidently expected from Sir 
Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Lord William. 
Bentinck and a host of other distinguished Anglo-Indian 
Statesmen who have made British India what she is. I 
have no doubt we shall all be glad to put away the .first, 
plank in our Congress platform, namely, the reform and. 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils. The spirits 
that seem to be abroad just now in this country 
however do not seem to me to give a very hopeful 
augury as to these rules. I am afraid that some of our 
rulers have been possessed with the idea that we have, 
been progressing too fast. It is a great pity that this 
should be so. But if these rulers do not come up to our 
expectations, gentlemen, we must go on with our agita- 
tion and not stop until we get what we all think and. 
we ail believe and what is more what our rulers them- 
selves have taught us to believe we have a right to get. 
(Cheers). 

Another cheering event to which I have to call 
attention is the return of our leader, our revered leader 
Dadabhai Naoroji (three cheers) to sit in the House of 
Commons as member tor, Central Finsbury. You all 
know it had been hoped that he would be able to- 
come out from England to occupy the position I am 
now occupying. - We -all looked forward to his presence- 
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amongst us with "liopefuliiess .and 'tnist and with 
great satisfaetioii because if be ■ bad been with iis we 
could have shown to him' face to face that our conli»- 
deuce in him is just '' as.' high. as', it ever was. w‘e could 
have told him by word of mouth of the great joy which* 
spread throughout the length and breadth of India 
when the news of his return to the House of Commons 
was received, of the anxiety with which we watched 
the fate of the election petition which was presented 
against his return and how glad we were that it was- 
at last withdrawn. And he could have carried back with 
him to England our message of gratitude to the Elec- 
tors of Central Finsbury (cheers) and have shown them 
that in electing him as their representative they had also- 
elected a representative for the people of India in the 
House of Commons. (Cheers). Unfortunately his opponent: 
Captain Penton had presented that hateful petition and 
just at the moment that Mr. Naoroji was to have made 
his preparations to come out to India it was fixed to be 
heard. Mr, Naoi*Oji had to stay. There was a hand-tO'- 
hand struggle and it was at last found that the number 
of votes for the two candidates was on a level. Captain 
Penton must have felt that if he went on any further his- 
number might come clown and then Mr. Naoroji would 
retain his seat and Captain Penton would have to pay alf 
the cost He thought discretion the better part of valour 
and prudently withdrew his petition each party paying 
his own cost and the seat of Mr, Naoroji is now perfect- 
ly safe. And as long as this present parliament lasts he 
will remain our member (cheers) and we shall get all 
the help, it is possible for him to give us in the cause 
of Indian reforms. But we must not expect too- 
much from him. He is but one in a House of 670 
members, and though he will do for us all tnat, 
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pradence^. good --sense, 'Vast ' kiio-wledge -afid,. great 
‘■eloquence can do ■; yet lie is singici^h-aiided.. To 
lie strong lie must- receive all the support he can from 
this country, and backed up by that support he - may be - 
-able to put our case convincingly before the - House. 
But, what we really- want is not that our country-men 
generally should sit in the House of Commons. English- 
mien themselves find it extremely hard to find seats 
there, how mucli more must we who are blackmen. ’’ 
What we want and have a right to get is that our couii-. 
tryiiien should have the opportunity of really represen- 
ting to the Government the views of the people of this 
•country in this country. What we want is that there 
should be responsible Government in India, 1 have 
always felt that the one great evil of the Indian 
administration is that our rulers are responsible to no one 
■outside their own consciences. That they conscienti- 
‘Oiisly endeavour to do what they can for the good 
government of our country may be accepted as 
■an undeniable fact and accepted with gratitude. 
But it is not enough that our rulers should only 
be responsible to their own consciences. After all they 
are human beings, with human frailties and human 
imperfections. It is necessary that they should be 
responsible to those over whom they have been placed 
by providence to rule. (Cheers.) In making these 
‘Observations I have not lost sight of the fact that the 
Government of India, in India is responsible to the 
Government of India, in Westminster, and that the 
'Government of India in Westminster is responsible to 
the Cabinet of the day, of which he is invariably one 
of the members. Nor have I forgotten that the 
Cabinet of the day is responsible to the House of 
Commons. But when you come to consider what this 
responsibility really is, I think, you will ail agree with 
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.Bie that I have not' overstated the casein the slightest 
degree. Unless the Secretary of State, for India happen 
..to 'be a: personage of exceptional force 'of character 
and of- great determination, such as the late Prime 
Minister proved to be when he was in charge of the 
India Office, he generally, to use Burke’s language says 
ditto to the Government of India in India. The 
Cabinet is so troubled with affairs of the vast British 
Empire that the members really have no time to devote 
to India as a body, and leave her to their colleague the 
Secretary of State for India. When any Indian question 
-comes before the House of Commons, wdiat do we see? 
The Cabinet of the day has always a Majority in the 
House, and it always linds supporters among its own 
party, whether they are would-be placemen or whether 
they are country gentlemen who go to the House of 
Commons as the best club in England. (Cheers). And 
in non-party matters — and tliey make it a pretence in 
the House of Com nons to regard Indian affairs as mat- 
ters non-party — in all non-party matters, the Govern- 
ment of the day can always rel}^ upon a large amount 
of support from the opposition. (Hear, hear). There 
are a few members of the House of Commons who 
make it a point to devote a portion of their time and 
-energies to the consideration of Indian questions. But 
they are only a few ; they have hardly any following ; 
and if they press any matters on the attention of the 
riouse, with any degree of zeal, they are voted down 
-as bores by the rest of the House of Commons. (Hear, 
hear). Of course the case of Mr. Bradlaugh (cheers) 
was entirely different. He was a most masterful man, 
and by his mastery over his fellowmen, he attained 
the position for himself which he occupied in the 
House of Commons at the time of his death. There 
are but few^ in England like Mr. Bradlaugh. I am 
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sorr}' to say that since the death of that great man we: 
liave^' not been 'able- to iiiid one, who,,, possesses. 4iis-, 
capacity, ■ possesses his knowledge, or, possesses^ the,, m-- 
lluence which he exercised' over the House of; Gommoiis...', 
Therefore, when you consider what the responsibility 
of the Government of India is to the Government of' 
England and the House of Commons you will not, I 
think, be able to come to any conclusion than that it. 
is A7/ (Hear, hear.) 

By tiie reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on- 
lines that would allow representatives of the people to 
be elected to these Councils, the Governiiieat would 
be face to face with them. They would know, at 
first hand, what the real feelings and the real grievan- 
ces of the people are., (Hear, hear). They would: 
then be able to devise measures which would be in 
consonance with the feelings of the people, and which 
would get rid of their grievances. At present, the 
modus operandi is this : A Secretary thinks that a 
particular measure ought to be passed, and it may be 
taken that he honestly believes that the measure would 
be for the benefit of the country. He invites two or 
three Indian gentlemen, of eminence, with whom he 
is acquainted, to see him. He speaks to them in 
private, and gets their views, which unfortunately, in 
the case of these Indian gentlemen, generally coincide 
with the views he himself holds. (Laughter). The- 
measure is passed. There is a great cry of indignation 
in the country. The answer of the Government is— 
'‘Oh, but we consulted the leaders of your Society, aud- 
it is with their help this measure has been passed.” i 
hold that the time has passed for this sort of statesman- 
ship. ■ If the Government make a real effort to arrive 
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at what the views of the country and people generally 
are, I have no doubt that they will be able so to shape 
their policy as to give satisfaction to all concerned. 
This, to my mind, is the chief thing that we need, 
(Hear, hear). In the Councils our representatives will 
be able to interpellate the Government with regard to 
their policy and the mode in which that policy is being 
given effect to. My conviction is, that the weal and woe^ 
of our country is not so much dependent upon the 
Viceroy or the local Governor, however sympathetic 
and kind, but upon the officials who have tO' 
administer the law and come in contact with 
the people. Until there is the right of interpellation 
granted to us in our own Councils, there will be 
no true responsibility on the part of our Govern- 
ment, i repeat that those who are placed over- 
us, our Viceroys, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and 
others of lesser degree, are more or less actuated by the- 
desire to do us good, both for their own sake as well as 
for the sake of the people of the country ; but the 
system under which they work is a vicious one, and the- 
result is, no good is really done. (Cheers). 

Now, gentlemen, while a Conservative Govern- 
ment has given us this India Councils Bill, and a Radi- 
cal constituency has sent one of our countrymen to the- 
House of Commons, showing in the first instance some,, 
and ill the second, a great amount of liberality, here in 
this country, we have had in a neighbouring province 
a policy adopted which has made a painfully profound . 
sensation over the whole of this vast empire a 
sensation which it will take a very long time to allay.. 
In the first place, though we, in this Congress, 
and the country generally, have been pressing and 
pressing and pressing the Government not to take. 
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'::away the grants 'for education but to increase, those 
gra:ntSj so far as the Provinces of BengaL and Bombay 
-are concerned, grants-in-aid - of high education have 
•been doomed. Goveniiiient require, they say, iiiQii'ey 
Tor primary ■ education ; . they do not wish' to spend' 
money upon high education, i am not one of those 
who believe that primary education is not required. 
I think, it is as much required as high education. But 
I confess, I do not understand for a moiiieut why it is 
necessary to starve high education in order that primi- 
ary education may be provided for and protected 
(Cheers). Government ought to foster education of ail 
kinds alike; it ought to spend its resources upon every 
•kind of echication (renewed cheers) for the people; not 
only pninary education but technical education of all 
kinds and also high education. It is said, — You who 
have had, and who appreciate high education ought to 
maintain it yourselves.^’ I know of no other country 
in which such a thing as this has been said by the 
Government to the people they rule over. It is one of 
the first duties of the Government to educate the 
people just as it is their duty to protect them Iroiii 
thieves and robbers (Cheers). It they tell the people 
to-day, “Go and educate yourselves,” why should 
they not tell them to-morrow, “You are rich and can 
afford to keep durwans. Go and protect yourselves 
• against thieves and robbers, we will not do so.” (Cheers.) 

But the sensation, to which I referred, is one not 
so much due to the doings of our Bengal and Bombay 
Governments as regards high education, as to the notifi- 
cation which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
lately issued, withdrawing trial by jury in serious cases 
from the seven Districts in Bengal, where the system of 
■-trial by jury had been in existence for some years. (Cries 
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of “ Shame”). The plea, upon which this iiotificatiosi 
has been based, is that trial by jury has been a fail tire as, a.., 
iiieaiis.for the repression, of crime. (Cries of Shame, ' and 
no, no). ■ .Call it be said that ,{£ a Sessions. Judge tryi,ng 
a case with the assistance of Assessors, and without the 
assistance of a jury acquit a prisoner, that he is a 
failure as a means for the repression of crime ? If that 
cannot be said with regard to Sessions Judges, with 
what justice can it be said in regard to juries? ^Cheers). 
Those of us who have had any acquaintance with the 
subject, hav e long felt that the administration of crim- 
inal justice in tiiis country has been extremely unsatis- 
factory. There has not been much said about it^ 
because it affects people, the majority of whom are- 
poor men — men who cannot make much noise. They 
submit to what takes place, grumble among their 
fellows and cry kisiiiut 

Now let us see how the matter stands. While in 
civil cases the evidence is taken down in the language 
in which the witness gives it, by an officer specially 
appointed for the purpose, and in appeals the evidence 
thus taken down is made the basis of the judgment of the 
Appellate Court where it differs from the notes of the 
Judge, in criminal cases the witness is, as a rule, taken 
clown by the presiding officer in English. Most of 
these presiding officers are gentlemen who come 
to us here from Great Britain. They, no doubt, 
try and learn the languages of the people they 
are sent out to govern, but the circumstances in wffiich 
they are placed, and the circumstances in which the 
people of this country are placed, are such that they arc 
compelled to live in entire isolation from one another. 
You may read the books of a country, you may know its 
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literature well,' ' but' .unless you have a . ;,faaiilia 
acquaintance with' the people of the coiiiitry,.:uiiless:'yo^^^ 
have mixed familiarly with them, it is; 
you to understand the language these people speak* 
Why is there so much ^ outcry about what is called 
‘‘ Babu English’^ ? Many Babiis, and in this designation 
I include my countrymen from all parts of India, know 
English literature better, I make bold to say, than 
many educated men in England. (Cheers). They 
know English better and English literature better than 
many continental English scholars. They know English 
History, as well, it not better, than Englishmen 
•themselves. Why is it, then, that when they write 
English, when they speak English, they sometimes 
make grievous blunders? Why is it then that their com- 
position is called stilted ? Because their knowledge is 
derived from books only and not from contact with 
the people of England. If an English gentleman were 
to write a book or write a letter, in the Vernacular 
with which he is supposed to be most familiar, I am 
-afraid his composition would bear a great family 
likeness to “ Babu English. ^’ It would be English 
Vernacular.” It would contain grammatical mistakes 
'which would even shame our average schoolboy. 

Let an English gentleman, thoroughly acquainted 
with the vernacular of a District, speak to a native of 
•that District. His pronunciation would be such that 
the native, even if educated, would find it difficult to 
understand him. It is gentlemen of this description 
who hear country-people, called as witnesses before 
them, give their evidence in the vernacular. How is it 
possible for them to understand them correctly ? How 
.much do you think- of what these witnesses say to the 
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Judge is taken down correctly and finds a place in the 
■Judge’s notes ? '(Little or nothing.) - ' 

And when an appeal is preferred to the Appellate 
■<Joiirh it is this evidence, and this evidence alone, upon 
which the Judges of that Court have to act. When the 
iDistrict Judge tries a civil case, he has the plaint and 
' written statement translated for him into English by 
his clerk. The evidence give n before him is as a 
■rule, interpreted to him by the pleaders on either 
side. But when the same District Judge acts in his 

• capacity as Sessions Judge and presides over criminal 
trials, he, as a rule, takes down the evidence, without 
the aid of interpreters, in English and he charges 
the Jury in Jury cases in the Vernacular of the country 
.(Laughter). The Indian Penal Code has been trans- 
lated into all the Vernaculars of the country and those 
who know these languages and who know English 
.1 think, are agreed, that it is extremely difficult to 
•make out what the Vernacular Penal Code means, 

• and charging the Jury in the Vernacular means 
that the Judges have to explain the Penal Code 
to them in Vernacular — -a superhuman task almost! 
Again, while in civil cases pleaders and particularly 
pleaders of position are allowed a free hand as 
regards cross examination, in criminal cases, parti- 
cularly in cases where accused is unable to 
employ pleaders of eminence, but is compelled to 
have either junior pleaders or mukhtars, .the cross- 
examination of the witnesses may be said almost to be 
•a farce. The presiding officer gets impatient in a very 
short time, cuts short the cross-examination at his own 
sweet will and pleasure, and in many cases most 

important facts are not elicited in consequence. 
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(Hear, hear). While in civil appeals you, as a rule, get a 
patient hearing, the arguiiieiit . soiiietiiiies lasting for 
days, just think,.those of you who have any experience , 
•of'these Courts what takes place. when criminal .appeals^ 
■are heard" by Sessions. Judges . in the moffussii .! .. They 
are often taken up at the fag end of the day and 
listened to with impatience, and then is asked the- 
almost invariable question, as the Judge, after hearing- 
the appeal for a few minutes, is about to rise for the- 
I — “ Have you anything more to say ; I will read, 
the papers myseif and give the decision to-morrow.'" 
The Judge rises and the poor man’s appeal is over. 
Some appeals are dismissed and some, though this is^ 
more rare, are allowed. Again, while in civil cases there 
is the greatest fear that outside influence is brought tO' 
bear upon the presiding officer. The thing is inevi-- 
table when you consider that the District Magistrate is^ 
the real head of the police of the District, and that all 
officers trying CLdminal ca^es, except the Sessions Judge, 
are subordinate to him and depend on him for promo- 
tion; and as regards the Sessions Judges themselves,, 
they may, by the system which has now been introduced, 
of dividing the Civil Service into two branches, And 
themselves independent of the District Magistrate one 
day and his subordinate the next during the time he 
oscillates as acting Sessions Judge and Joint Magistrate 
as not unoften happens. Again, in civil cases we have 
the right of appeal as of course, and, if they are of 
sufficient value o f, ' appeal! ng , ' tO' Her ., Majesty ' ;■ .ih' 
Council; in criminal cases we have to apply 
for leave to appeal and have our appeal only froai 
the Sessions Judge to the High Court, and from 
the inferior judiciary to the Sessions Judge, and in some 
cases to the District Magistrates. There are many other- 
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points to which attention may -be called hut I 'think I 
have said' enough to convince those who are not. .famh 
liar' with the matter, that I was right when I said the 
administration of criminal Justice in, this coiintiy was> 
most unsatisfactory (Cheers). The only safeguard which 
accused persons have against this system in Sessions cases 
is trial by jury. (Hear, hear). And now the notification 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal withdraws 
the safeguard from the seven districts in Bengal 
where it existed, and the whole India has been 
threatened with a like withdrawal (Cries of ‘‘shame^’)* 
The question is not a provincial but an imperial 
one, and of the highest importance. I therefore think,, 
it is our’duty to take the question up and help our Ben- 
gal brethren to the utmost extent of our power to- 
get back what they have lost, and to see that other- 
parts of the country are not overtaken by the same fate 
(Hear, hear). 


Let us for the moment consider what is the mean- 
ing of ‘‘trial by jury having failed as a means for the* 
repression of crime”. One of the learned Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court who was consulted upon this mat- 
ter, I refer to Mr. Justice Beverly, said, that he did not 
think that a person bent upon committing a crime would 
stop to think whether, if he is detected, he would be tried 
by a Judge with a jury or tried by a Judge with the aid of 
Assessors. (Loud cheers*) Judges and juries do not sit to 
repress crime but to ascertain if crime has been com- 
mitted, and if the jury find that crime has been com- 
mitted the Judge punishes the offender (Cheers). It 
is the duty of the Police to see that crime is not com- 
mitted, and when, in spite of their vigilance, crime is 
committed, to bring the offender to justice. In this 
country, where unfortunately the Police are not 
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.■over scrupulous as to how they get up cases, trial by Jury 
ds ■■ the most essential- ■ safeguard against injustice « 
... Jutymen -being draw-ii from the .people themselves., -are' 
; better able ' to understand the language in; , which 
avitnesses- give" their evidence, better' able to : under- - 
stand and appreciate the denieaiiour of witnesses^ 
the twists and turns of their answers, the rolling of 
their eyes, the scratching of their heads, and various 
other contortions of their physiognomy which witnesses 
go through to avoid giving straight answers to straight 
questions, than the Judge upon whom, unless he be an 
officer of exceptional and brilliant talents, they are lost 
(hear, hear). A former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
himself a Sessions Judge of large experience, and there- 
fore, able to speak with authority on the subject — I 
allude to the late Sir A. Rivers Thompson — said in 
regard to jurymen, that they were more scrupu- 
lous in accepting police evidence than the Judges 
were, and that it was quite right that it should 
be so. The law allows Sessions Judges to make 
references to the High Caiirt if they differ from the 
verdict of a jury. These references come up before the 
High Court, and the learned Judges of that Court have 
before them only the evidence recorded in English by 
the Sessions Judge, the evidence recorded in the Court 
of the committing Magistrate and the Judge’s charge. 
Though they may be men of brilliant talents, men of 
great experiences, men of great conscientiousness, I 
still venture to think that it is impossible for them — 
human beings as they are — reading merely the dry 
bones of the evidence placed before them upon 
paper, to come to a correct conclusion as to whether 
the Judge was right or the jury were right (Cheers), 
■•if they heard, the evidence given by the witnesses 
in their presence, their conclusion would no doubt be 
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accepted as more satisfactory, and if they differed from 
the jury it might be that the jury were wrong, but 
■under present system how can that be done? How can 
it be said that when they accept the opinion of the 
Sessions Judges, the Sessions Judges are right and the 
jury wrong ? And in many of these references, the High 
Court have accepted the verdict of the jury and differed 
from the recommendation of the judge. (Cheers). The 
only ground for saying that the system oi trial by jury 
has failed is, as I understand, that the High Court has 
in some instances differed from them, and adopted 
the recommendatiOQ of the Sessions Judge, I have told 
you, ic is impossible — regard being had to the limitation 
•of human nature — to say with confidence, who was 
right and who was wrong; but assuming that the 
jury were wrong in many instances, and that they had 
given improper verdicts, what is the consequence? A 
few more persons who would have been in jail are 
now free men. What then? Has there been any com- 
plaint on the part of the people of these seven Districts, 
that they went about in fear of their lives because by 
the obstinacy and perversity of jurymen, accused 
persons who ought to have been condemned to death 
had been set free ? (Hear, hear). Did any one say, 
that he or she regarded the system with disfavour or 
dislike or fear ? Had any one suggested, that the 
system should be abolished ? I say emphatically, 
No. No complaint reached the Government from 
the people affected, that the system had failed 
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aiiy-hiie and cry in the country on the .subject. , ! could 
-have understood it, it any representation .had co.m.eirom. 
.those ' affected to. the Government; but , under . the- 
.circumstances this bolt from the blue I do not under- 
stand and cannot appreciate (Loud applause). It is. 
said that trial by jury is foreign to tliis country. We 
who have cherished our Piinchayat system for genera- 
tions to be told that trial by jury is foreign to us, to be- 
told so at the fag end of the nineteenth century, why, 
it is strange indeed ! No, no, gentimen — it was on our 
Piinchayat system that Lord Cornwallis proceeded 
when in 1790 he ruled that we should have trial by jury.. 
It was oil that system that Sir Thoinas Munro based his 
regulation which his successor promulgated in 1827.„ 
It was on that system that the Bombay Regulation 
on the subject was introduced, and when these- 
Regulations were codified in 18(>l ; it was on that 
system the law was based. We must have the 
system extended to the whole country and not 
withdrawn from any part of it, and we must therefore 
join together and agitate on the subject from one end 
of India to the othei*, and say, that this notification,, 
which has given rise to so much discontent, was not 
required, and that it should be withdrawn, and with- 
drawn as speedily as possible, and the policy of which 
it is the outcome reversed (Loud applause), 

I am afraid, gentlemen, I have detained you longer- 
than 1 should have done. (Cries of, No, no, and go 
on). I have but a few more words to say, and these 
I shall say as briefly as I can. I said at the outset, that 
the Congress movement has been a great success, but 
it behoved us all to make it even a greater success 
than it is. During the jury agitation in Bengal 
I was greatly pained, more pained than I can, describe,. 
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by one of the apologists of the Governnient saying 
'Openly in his paper, that the . agitation against the 
•jury notification was of no accoont because it was only, 
a ^‘native” agitation and that no Europeans had joined 
it. As a matter of fact, I know from personal know- 
ledge that a great many very respectable and indepen- 
dent gentlemen in Calcutta joined the movement and 
■cordially sympathised with it. But supposing it had 
been otherwise? The same apologist has, day after day, 
pointed out that the withdrawal of trial by jury, in 
these seven Bengal Districts in serious cases, does not 
in any way touch Europeans or European British sub- 
jects, If he is rightiii this it is a matter of surprise that 
Europeans have not joined the movement. But because 
Europeans have not joined the movement, is a move- 
ment of the people of this country to be despised ? Is 
our voice not to be listened to becar se, forsooth, to 
that voice has not been ad ded the voice of our Euro- 
pean fellow-subjects ? (Hear, hear and cheers ). We 
would welcome, welc ome with open arms, all the 
support which we can get from our European fellow- 
subjects. 


I believe, that so far as the non-officiai Europeans 
are concerned, their interest and ours, in this countryt 
•are the same, we all desire that there should be a devel- 
opment of the resources of the country and that there 
should be enough for all who are here, whether for a 
time or in perpetuity. (Hear, hear). But apart from 
that, why is our voice to be despised ? It is we who 
feel the pinch ; it is we who have to suffer, and when 
we cry out, it is said to us, “ Oh I we caanot listen to 
you ; yours is a contemptible and a useless and a vile 
agitation, and we will not listen to you.’’ Time was when 
we, natives of the country, agitated about any matter* 
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with the help of non-official EuropeanSj t!ie <ipologists. 
of tlie GoYenimeiit used to say triumphantly, this agi- 
tation is not the agitation of the natives of the couiitry, 
blit lias been got up with a few discontented Europeans:- 
donh listen to them, it is not their true voice ; it is the 
voice of these Europeans”! But now we are told,. 
“ don’t listen to them, it is their own voice and not the 
voice of the Europeans (Shame). It is sad that 
such reflections should be published b}’ responsible 
journalists pretending to be in the confidence of our 
rulers. I hope and confidently trust that these are not 
the sentiments by which any adniinistration in India is 
actuated. I hope and trust that wlien we make respect- 
ful representations to the Government, they will be 
considered on their own merits whether we are joined 
in our agitation by our European fellow-subjects or 
whether we stand by ourselves; and in order that these 
representations of ours not only on the jury question 
but on other questions which touch us may succeed, it 
is necessary that we, in pur Congress, should work and 
work with a will. It is not enough that you should 
come from long distances and be present at the annual 
sittings of the Congress. It is necessary, when you go 
back to your respective provinces and districts, that you 
should display the same zeal and interest there. It has 
been the habit to leave the whole Congress work to the 
Secretary. We go back to oiir districts and sleep over 
it and leave the Secretary to do all he can for the busi- 
ness, in the shape of getting money, and then when it 
is time for the Sessions to be held, we put on our best 
.clothes, pack up our trunks and go. But that is not 
work. Let us all on our parts act zealously and make 
sacrifices. Without money it is impossible to be siiccess- 
fill in anything, let each of us go back and help our res- 
. pective Secretaries^ let us try and get as much money as 
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we can for the success of the cause (Hear, hear). You all- 
know that our cause has the support of some clistingiiishecl 
' men in ^Englaiid, who form, what is called the Congress 
Committee in England. They are willing to give us-' 
their services iiristintingly, ungrudgingly but you cannot 
expect them to give their services to us at their 
own expense. You cannot expect that the necessary 
expenses required for the hiring of rooms, for the prin- 
ting of papers, for the despatch of telegrams and all 
other things necessary for carrying on the great cause 
shall be paid out of their own pockets. We must do 
our best to support them; we must do our best to sup- 
port the cause; and if we are true to ourselves, if 
we are true to our principles, if we are true to our 
country, be assured that in the fulness of time all 
that you require from the benign Government of the 
British nation, all that you seek from them to make 
you true citizens, will be given to you by that nation. 
Loud and prolonged applause). 






LAL MOHUN CHOSE 

Mr. Lai Mohon Ghose is one of India’s greatest 
public speakers. He was born on i7th December 1849 
in Krishnagar. His father Rai Bahadur Ram Lochaa 
Ghose was one of the founders of the present Dacca 
-College, and rose to be a Principal Sudder Amin in the 
Bengal Judicial Establishment. Young Ghose received 
his early education in Calcutta and passed the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University in the first class 
and as the first boy in the whole Presidency. His elder 
bi'other, Mono Mohun Ghose, sent him in 1869 to Eng- 
land to study for the Bar. He joined the Midde Temple 
■and was called to the Bap in 1873 and returned to India 
to practise at Calcutta, d'he first event that brought him 
to the front was the question of the Indian Civil Service 
Examination and the agitation connected with it. Mr. 
Siirendranath Banerji had started this agitation as 
Secretary of the newly formed Indian Association. A 
delegate to represent the Indian view of the question in 
England became necessary. 'Idie proper person was 
found in Lai Mohun and he fully justified the sele>.^ion 
made. He reached England in 1879 with huge 
memorials for presentation to Parliament. He 
secured the good-will and sympathy of Mr. John 
Bright in the cause he represented and forthwith 
began to address meetings in England. The first of 
these was held in Willis’ Rooms in London and was a 
great siiccess. Mr. Bright, who presided on the occasion, 
said, on rising to address, that he had nothing new to 
add. The effect of the address was remarkable. In 
twenty-four hours the Government of the day propound- 
ed and placed on the table of the House the now defunct 
statutory Civil Service. Of the two other interesting 
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.: addresses' tliat he ■ delivered oii?: the ■ occasion, Oiie- 
was before the Birmiiighaoi Chamber of Coiiiinerce- 
on the financial and general policy of the 
Government of India on 30th September 1879, Mr.. 
S. Booth, the Vice-Chairman of the Chamber, presiding. 
One passage in it admiiably sums up the position of 
India thirty years ago as mucli as it does the present • 
situation. During the century and a iialf, ’’ said Mr. 
Giiose, “that had elapsed since the foiindation of the 
Indian Empire, England had done much to earn the 
lasting gratitude of India, to impress the people with 
the conviction that the continuance of British rule- 
was for their beneht and safety. But, while all tha^ 
was freely and ungrudgingly admitted, they could not 
help thinking that the Government of India had of late 
clearly and unmistakably manifested a desire to depart 
fx'om that line of justice and generous conhclence 
which had hitherto been followed with excellent results, 
and that the present administration in India was. 
disposed to consider the people more as a hostile and 
newly subdued race, than the citizens of a great free and 
peaceful Empire, as the subjects of a Sovereign to- 
whom they were as loyal as their English fellow- 
citizens.’^ 


On his return from England, he had an enthu- 
siastic reception accorded to him at Calcutta on March 
4, 1880. The late Honourable Kristo Das Paul, C.LE.,, 
presided on the occasion and complimented Mr. Ghose 
on the “ most satisfactory manner in which he had 
discharged the very delicate and responsible duty 
entrusted to him by his countrymen.” This was followed 
by a public vote of thanks being passed for his services.. 


Mr, Ghose sailed, a few months later, once again 
to England to represent the wants of India, One of the 
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most remarkable speeches that he then made deserves 
special mention. It was in connection with the 
Anniversary of the Aborigines Protection Society, 
held on llith May 1880 . Mr., Ghose, whose presence as 
a ‘‘ native of India*' made an impression on the 
occasion, warmly criticised Sir Bartle Frere’s Zulu 
policy. Remarking on the policy of the British towards 
the Zulu king long anterior to and just before the wa.r. 
iie said that Englishmen are excellent judges and 
arbitrators when they themselves have no interest one 
way or the other in the subject-matter of the dispute’’ — 
a statement that was received with laughter and cheers,. 
“ But/’ he added, “ when it is otherwise, when their 
own interests are concerned, they are very much like 
other human beings (much laughter and cheering) and 
hence the sound old maxim of English law that no man 
should be a judge in his own case.’' ’ And the other speech 
tiiat he made during this visit to Engiand was on the 
Peace of the World before the London Peace Society, a 
society of which Mr. Bright was an honoured member.. 
On his return from England early in November 1800, he 
was voted a public address . A crowded meeting was held 
in Franiji Cowasji Institute on 4th November, the chair 
being taken by the late Hon’ble Y. N. Maudlik, C. S I. 
Mr. Mandlik claimed him as a Representative of 
Western India as well in his mission to England and 
reminded Mr. Ghose that it was for that reason that 
the address was presented to him. in reply Mr. Ghose 
made an excellent speech listened to with rapt attention 
by the audience. One sentence deserves to be inscribed 
here. ‘‘Believe me, gentlemen,” said he, '‘the very first 
condition of success in the great national struggle in 
which we are at present engaged, is not only that we- 
slioolcl be perfectly united amongst ourselves, but that 
English people, who are in the last xesort, or at any 
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"Tate ill ' the ■. last resort but one,, the , arbiters of / .our', 
destinies, should know that we are so united, " 

From this time 'forward .VI r. Ghose began to take/' 
■a prominent part in the political questions of Iii:Ii;i. 
Lord Ripoo the new Viceroy ot' India repealed the 
obnoxious Vernacular Press Act in 188*2 and in the 
meeting convened by the Native inhabitants oi: Calcutta 
to thank him tor the gracious act, Mr. Ghose made 
another of his great speeches. “ We lind the present 
■Government”, said he contrasting Lord RipoiTs with 
Lord Lytton’s administration, ” honestly anxious to 
promote the prosperity and the happiness of the 
people, to do something for tlie eclacaiion of the masses 
to encourage native industry, and to try the experiment 
of local seif-goveriiin;^iit on a new and enlarged basis,” 
The next event in the career of Mr. Ghose brought 
him fresh laurels. In !888, India was convulsed over 
the Ilbert Bill, in itself an indignant measure of reform 
in the criminal procedure of the country. Of the many 
meetings then held all over the country both for and 
against the measure, perhaps, the most remarkable was 
Mr. Ghose’s, which is here reprinted in cxtcnso in this 
volume. Its satire, its invective and its powerfulness have 
seldom been surpassed in the in my political speeches 
that India has known during the past iifty years. 

It killed a Barrister of reputation by its terrible 
potency. That man (we have no desire to perpetuate 
his name) had used foul language against Indian ladies. 
Mr. Ghose’s ire was raised against this unmanly, 
unrighteous conduct of the man. “But the climax of 
impudence,^’ thundered Mr. Ghose, “is reached in the 
next passage to which I shall call your attention. 
'With a brutality unsurpassed, unequalled, and with a 
total absence of shame, he covered himself with lasting 
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infaniy by levelling his cowardly insults,, against .the* 
innocent and unoffending women of this country. ' 'He- 
dared to tel! liiS' ,liearers that our ladies ‘Svere used to-- 
the foul multitudes of the courts.’' Let the whole coun- 
try throughout its length and breadth declare with one 
voice what it thinks of such conduct and if the authors, 
of these insults venture to appear in any public assembly, 
let their ears be greeted with one universal hiss of 
indignation so that stung with shame and remorse they 
may fly, far from the country whose air they have 
polluted with their pestilential breath (Cheers.)-’ 

A few months later was Mr.Ghose again iaEngland,. 
this time to enter Parliament. The profound impres- 
sion he had made in England by his public utterances 
had secured for him the good-will of many local Liberal 
politicians. Several constituencies offered him a seat,. 
He chose Deptford, fought it out twice but failed. It is. 
on record, however, that several of the English voters, 
were most enthusiastic about his return to Parliament.. 
But the Home Rule Bill and the Irish Votes, mani- 
pulated against him as a Liberal, at the instance of the- 
late Mr. Parnell, did their cruel work. Else he would 
undoubtedly have shone as one of the most eloquent 
members of the Libeial party in the House, coming 
only next after the illustrious Gladstone and Bright. The^ 
Liberals of Deptford marked their approbation of the 
man by presenting him a richly illuminated address, 
which was presented to him publicly by Lord Ripon. 

Mr. Ghose, however, had other work in England*. 
He had the Ilbert Bill Controversy, which had been 
carried over to England and had in India claimed as its. 
victim Mr. Surendranatli Banerjee. In all Mr. Ghose 
made half-a-dozen speeches on this controversial 
topical different centres in England during the years 
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1883-1884. “If you follow a policy, said he at the 
■^ooiTciiision of the last of these speeches,, .“of. justice and 
.generosity; if -by .example a.nd edu catioii, . and ...dy.:: 
just and generous treatment, you raise us once more to 
a position not wholly unworthy of our past history, 
you will not only entitle yourselves to the lasting 
gratitude of countless miliions, but you will also be 
■conducing at- the same time to the stability of the 
British Empire.^' 

Mr. Ghose returned to India to war ds the close of 
1884 and settled down once again to practise at the 
Calcutta Bar. As a cross-examiner he has had few 
equals in his profession. His arguments are terse and 
vigoroiu'. He has defended numerous poor clients in 
the Criminal Courts of the country and got them oft‘ 
successfully out of their troubles. During the next 
few years he sat on with the reformed Councils of 
1892, Mr. Ghose renewed his acquaintance with 
Indian politics. He was chosen by the Presidency 
group of Municipalities as their representative in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Mr. Surendranath Ban- 
iierjee supported his old friend^s candidature with his 
well-known eloquence. To this period belongs a remark-* 
able speech that he made on Sir Charles Elliot’s Jury 
notiftcation, which was instrumental in its ultimate 
withdrawal. 

In 1903, Mr. Ghose was in recognition of his many 
public services chosen President of the Nineteenth 
Indian National Congress'held at Mndras. On his way 
down to it, he was received with marked good feeling. 
The address he then delivered was a masterly 
one. As early as 1879, Mr. Ghose had discerned the 
iinifyiiig forces- at work in India. “The various races/^ 
„,lie had remarked,, “''are being gradually welded together 
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into one common nationality, they are beginning to 
•co-operate with each other in the discussion and agitation 

■ of'poiitical questions and the national pulse is beginning: 
t O' bend with unison,” Twenty-four years later he had 
the honour of presiding over the National Assembly that 
had taken concrete shape in six years after his prognos- 
tication. Speaking of the Congress and of the common 

■ charge that it represents the educated minority in 
India, he said 

“It has been said that the Congress reprssentsafter 
.all a hiiicroscopic minority/ Although this statement 
was first made several years ago, it is still echoed from 
■time to time by those who are determined to disparage 
that movement and hold it up to ridicule. Perhaps 
they will be surprised to learn that an illustrious writer 
whose works have already occupied a prominent posi- 
'tion in the classical literature of modern Europe has 
said, speaking of a country in the van of European 
■civilization, that * it is only the elite of a nation who 
•are alive to the sentiments of glory and liberty, who 
appreciate noble and generous ideas and are ready to 
make sacrifices for them. The masses of the people 
•desire quiet and repose, except when they are stirred 
-up by deep and mighty passions.” 

Mr. Ghose is known to have been for a long num- 
ber of years past engaged on a work on Napoleon and 
the times he lived in. He has also on hand a translation 
in metrical English of the well-known Bengali poem 
“Meghanand Bodh”. As a public speaker, Mr. Ghose 
ranks very high amongst the orators of the day. He 
has spoken before large English audiences and that in 
the presence of orators like Bright and Rosebury. To 
have won the approbation of such, finished speakers is 
mo small tribute to 'his- eloquence- A well-known 
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Colonial . Premier" bore unsolicited testimony ■ to his. 
great' powers of speaking., ‘^That black man/^ hC', .said 
after listening to his speech on the jury notification,; 
.‘‘Mr. ■ Ghose speaks remarkably well.. He, speaks, 
straight: he speaks to the ooint and knows wlien' tO' 
stop’’ 

■ Anglo-Indian agitation against the' 
llbert Biii. 

Mr. Lai Moliiin Gbose addressed, a crowded meet- 
ing of the native citizens of Dacca on 2Dth March 
1883, at the East Bengal Theatre, as follows: — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I confess I did. 
not expect such a large gathering, in spite of the 
unfavourable weather. I am almost afraid I shall not be- 
able to express in fitting words the variou-s feelings 
which are agitating me, and my deep gratification at 
this uiiniistakable sign of political regeneration, show- 
ing that you are about to shake off the apathy of ages. 
Although this is my first appearance on any public 
platform in the capital of East Bengal, yet I don’t conie- 
before you as a stranger (Cheers.) For, although I 
was not born amongst yon, I cannot forget that ICast. 
Bengal is the home, of my fathers (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, it is not without some degree of pride that 
I make thi.s claim. For, here was the last glorious 
stronghold of Hindu power. Not far from this city, and 
nearer still to my own ancestral home, is the site of the 
sad funeral pyre where the family of the last Hindw 
king courted a fearful death, rather than fall into the 
hands of the enemy whom, by reason of an unfortunate 
accident, they erroneously believed to be victorious.. 
Weil, their memory has survived the flames, and from, 
the ashes of that pyre, their chaste spirits have risen 
immortal like the fabled Piiceaix, and they present to- 
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IIS an example of female purity, of devotion to fatlier- 
' ■ land, and ■ a stern determination to prefer ■ death to> 
-dishonor— a bright and undying example unsurpassed 
■ Jn of this or any other country. :(ClieeFS.), 

Well, these are glories of the past. But, even now in 
these degenerate days, I am happy to think that there 
still exists in East Bengal a love of country, a spirit of 
organization, and a capacity for combined action and 
sustained effort which are not altogether unworthy of 
our past traditions. It is not for the purpose of pander- 
ing to an idle vanity that 1 allude to these things. I 
have a very different object in view. I am anxious that 
we should be fully alive to the responsibility which 
now rests upon every Native of India. The time has 
now arrived when all those great qualities, of which I 
have spoken, will be severely tested. Your own con- 
duct must show whether or not you really deserve to> 
be gradually admitted to your full and proper share in 
the administration of the country, which I rejoice to 
think is the settled policy of that large-hearted states- 
man whom God in inliiiite mercy has called to rule 
over this ancient land (Cheers). Your own conduct 
must furnish the best vindication of that policy and the 
mOvSt complete refutation of the predictions of yoiir 
opponents. Remember you have opponents of various 
kinds. There are honorable antagonists whose fancied 
interests turn them against you, but who will never 
stoop to resort to the base weapons of calumny and 
viliiication. Opponents of this kind we can all respect,, 
however much we may regret that they are not far- 
sighted enough to see that after all there is no conflict 
of interest, and that in the advance of liberal ideas, 
in true progress, and, above all, in the impartial 
and equal administration of justice lies the best 
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hope ol the permanent stability of British role in 
-India.. (Hear^ -hear.) But, gentlemen., .there are others .■ 
a baser, sort— a rabble rout made up. partly of. a. few ..- 
Englishmen - unworthy of the name, and partly , o...t..' a-:.; 
heterogeneous horde whom an English gentiemau welh 
kown ill Bomba))' has vveil described in verse as: — 

“ A motley crew 

Of each possible shade, of each possible hue, 

White, grey, black and brown, red, yellow, and blue, 

The pucca-born Briton and Eight-anna Eu 
— Kasiaij and Greek, Armenian and Jew.” — 

(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Some of them have lately achieved an oneiivied 
notoriety in the Town Hall of Calcutta. They have 
brayed the heroes of the long-earned kind!’ At that 
time, I was detained in my village home in Vikranipore 
‘On account of some domestic business, and not having 
arranged for the newspapers to be sent to me as I was 
daily expecting to start for Calcutta, I was in entire 
ignorance of what had transpired for upwards of three 
weeks until my attention was called to a paragraph in 
a Vernacular newspaper. But it was only the other day 
when 1 visited this city that I had, for the first time, 
the opportunity of reading in your own Northbrook 
Hall a full report of that meeting. And when I read 
those speeches, I wondered how it was that our friends 
in Calcutta — some of whom, as you know, have no 
occasion to be afraid of the oratorical powers of any 
•champion that is likely to be pitted against them in 
India, and who are not in the habit of writing out their 
•speeches, as I am informed, these redoubled oratoivs 
did. (Roars of laughter.) I wondered how it was that 
the Calcutta people were sitting down tamely under 
this outrage, and how it was that public meetings had 
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allot been called all over India in order to denoiiiice in 
iittiiig language the authors of these aaparalleied insults- 
.lliav.e been told that the citizens of Calcuttaj^ after much 
..anxious deliberation, ' decided tO' preserve .a ■ dignihed.'. 
silence. It speaks much for their moderation and tem- 
per; but I cannot agree with them. I believe there 
are moments in the history of a nation when the virtues 
■of patience and forbearance may be carried too far. 
(Hear, hear.) This is one of those moments. Already 
■the action of the Calcutta people has been misrepre- 
sented. A correspondent of a Bombay newspaper has 
telegraphed to say that the Natives have been cowed 
■down. Therefore, I say, hesitate no more to enter the 
lists. Ride in fearlessly, and God-speed the right. But 
as you love your country, as you wish your cause to suc- 
<ceed, take care to coniine your agitation within strictly 
constitutional limits. Do not imitate the pernicious 
•example of your opponents who, calling themselves 
Englishmen, were not ashamed to speak the language 
•of sedition and to suggest lines of action utterly sub- 
versive of law and order. You, on the contrary, make 
law and order 3’our motto. Let our Governors, let our 
beloved Viceroy, let our august and gracious Sovereign 
herself, see with mingled feelings of surprise and grati- 
fication that by a strange irony of fate it was reserved 
for the Natives of India to teach the Anglo-Indian 
community how a peaceful and constitutional agitation 
.should be carried on, without resort to the language of 
cpimiiiiy, of sedition, and of menace (Cheers.) 

Weil gentlemen, having said thus much to explain 
cur position and ito prevent any ;:^misrepresentation, I 
can no longer resist the temptation of somewhat dis- 
burdening my mind on the subject of the late European 
aiiectihg at Calcutta' (Hearv- hear)'. It is true the 
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principal offender has since then tlioiigiit fit to piiblisii, a,: 
■.sort of an apology ill the ■ newspapers. ...'Some of oiir 
country men of a more.iorgi-ving disposition, than ' iiiyself:,./ 
and among others my esteemed firiend\,,tIie:Editor of the; 
Hiiiihi Patriot^ have „ recommended that we should 
accept the apology, which has been offered, and let 
bygones be bygones. Bet I am utterly unable to 
agree with my honorable friend. This apology is to' 
my mind absolutely worthless. I will also tell you of 
another incident which will enable you to judge of the- 
value of such apologies. You all remember how in 
connection with a recent Municipal case at Calcutta,. 
Mr. Branson made certain grave charges against xMr. 
Behari Lall Gupta, the Presidency Magistrate. I don’t 
blame him in the least for what he did on that occa- 
sion, as he was acting as Counsel under instructions^ 
from his client. But hear what happened afterwards. 
When the case was finished, Mr. Branson had reasons, 
to be satisfied that his instructions were not true, and 
he accordingly wrote a letter of apology to Mr. Gupta,, 
expressing his great regret that he should have been 
made to utter charges which, he was now convinced, 
Avere utterly groundless, \\toll, if the matter had 
rested there, nothing could be more gentlemanly or 
more honorable. But it did not rest there, for we find 
him again repeating his calumnies at the meeting in the 
Town Hall of Calcutta without a word of reference to 
his letter of apology and without explaining what had 
transpired since that letter was written to induce him 
to alter his opinion again. No, gentlemen, I beg your 
pardon. I was not quite accurate in saying that he 
repeated those charges. He had not the courage to state- 
expressly what he had to charge against Mr. Gupta. 
But he accomplished his purpose in a more indirect 
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and cowardly iiianrier. He left it to Mr. Keswick to 
repeat all those charges, and when it came to liis own. 
tiirii'to spea,k„ he emphasised Mr. Keswick’s stateiiieiits 
ill more one sentence,, fuii of iiiuendo and' iiisinua-': 

We were told first of all, ‘‘ if we look for tact 
and judgment and impartiality, then where shall \ve 
fmd them in all this wide world, excepting in the person 
of Behari Laji Gupta!” In another part of his speech 
he said, alluding to Mr, Gupta, “ this Bengali Babii, 
with all his faults, wants to sit in judgment over you.” 
Now, gentlemen, you see what this gentleman’s apolo- 
gies mean. He will apologise to you to-day if he thinks 
it desirable to do so for some reason or other, but he 
will re-assert or reinsinuate his calumnies to-morrow if 
he thinks he can do so with inipunity. No, gentlemen, 
the memory of the foul language and unheard-of insults 
which were deliberately uttered on that occasion amid 
the shouts of a sympathising audience can never be 
obliterated by any apology however humble, or any re- 
tractation however complete. I am anxious there should 
be no difference of opinion amongst us. 1 will, there- 
fore, with your permission, refer to one or two of 
the choicest flowers of rhetoric which were used 
by this consummate master of the language of Bil- 
lingsgate. We are hrst of all told that this Bill 
had been introduced in order to “ remove a 
sentimental grievance which rankled in the minds 
of a few blatant Beng ili Babas. ” But I ask you, 
whom would you rather call “ blatant ” ? The men 
who speak the language of reason and moderation ? 
Well, if we are somewhat heated and excited now, we , 
have received ample provocation (Cheers). I ask you 
to whom would you rather apply the term blatant ”? 
To the men who lift their loyal voices in favour of 
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justice and of equality in the eye of the law, or to the* 
man who was wicked and seditious enough to call 
upon . 'Englishmen to rise as the Athenian's : roso',., 
against Philip,” and who, for lack of argument, vilhies 
a nation and calumniates individuals ? (Cheers.) Well,,, 
gentlemen, ,we have in the next pla.ce a carefully pre- 
pared, but nevertheless a feeble paraphrase of a well- 
known passage in Macaiilay^s Essays. We are told 
that what the stiletto is to the Italian, so are false^ 
charges to the Bengali but those who live in glass- 
houses ought not to be the iirst to throw stones at 
others. It ill becomes the unblushing calumniator, 
who utters the falsest slanders, to talk in the same- 
breath of false charges with stimulated indignation. 
But, gentlemen, the next passage is richer still. ‘W^erily 
and truly,” said this orator, the jackass kicketh at 
the lion.” If this, indeed, were tlie case, nothing 
could be more presumptuous or ridiculous. But even 
the jackass is not foolish enough to insult the majesty' 
of the lion. But if the pitiful cur chooses to cover his 
recreant limbs with the borrowed hide of the lion 
then I think the kick of the jackass is his only fitting; 
punishment (Loud cheers.) But the climax of impu- 
dence is reached in the next passage to which I shall 
call your attention. With a brutality unsurpassed,, 
unequalled, and with a total absence of shame, he 
covered himself with lasting infamy by levelling Ids 
cowardly insults against the innocent and unoffending 
women of this country. He dared to tell his hearers 
that our ladies were used to the foul multitudes of 
the Courts.” Let the whole country throughout its« 
length and breadth declare with one voice what it thinks 
of such conduct, and if the authors of these insults ven- 
ture to appear in any public assembly, let their ears -be 
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greeted with one universal hiss of indignation, so that 
stung with shame and remorse, they may fly far from 
the country whose air they have polluted with their 
pestileotiai" breath. ■ (Cheers.) .Well, 'When I read, this: 
last infamous passage, I asked myself, can it be that 
Englishmen have sunk so low as to accept such a 
veritable “ Yahoo ” for their spokesman? (Hisses of 
indignation,) Can it be that any assembly of English 
gentlemen, with one single spark of their English honor 
left in them, could have listened to such language 
with patience ? No, gentlemen, I rejoice to think it 
has not yet come to that. Although in the excitement 
of the movement some of them might have missed the 
point of this shameful observation which was artfully 
put in the midst of a very involved sentence, yet as 
soon as they had time for rejection, they hastened to- 
protest against such language and to express their sense 
of shame at having been obliged to listen to it; and I am. 
happy to think that men like Mr. J. Croft in Calcutta 
and Mr. Wordsworth in Bombay are not solitar}?^ 
exceptions, but represent the views of a large and 
honorable minority. (Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, one 
more reference to these speeches, and I have done 
with the subject. We are taunted several times 
with being a conquered race. But if we have 
been conquered, we have at any rate the satisfaction 
of knowing that our conquerors were the freeborn 
sons of England, and not men of a mixed race who only 
came into existence after the British conquest, and 
whose exact nationality it would be *difficuit to deter- 
mine. Well, then, if ail these old sores are to be re- 
opened ; if the friendly feelings which have so long 
subsisted between the two nations, and which for so 
many years have been fostered and cultivated by a 
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succession of wise and generous statesixien^.are to, be. 
. rudely disturbed ; if we are to be thus ■ taunted, and 
in sulted, let it at least be done by genuine English me ii, 

■ if they are disposed so far to abuse their. , privilege ,,as. 
■conquerors, but not by Eurasians masquerading m the 
borrowed mantle of Macaulay. (Peals of laughter.) 
We will not permit any pseudo-Englishman, any Brum- 
magem Britisher, who is “ neither hsh nor flesh nor 
good red herring/^ who is disowned by both England 
and India alike, — we will not permit such a man to 
slander our nation and insult our country. (No, never.) 
If such a person dares to hold the language of contumely 
.and insult towards us, we shall make an example of 
him. We shall not disgrace our cause by doing any- 
thing unlawful or improper ; but we shall only give him., 
free of charge, the immortality which an admiring 
correspondent of the Englishman has proposed to confer 
upon him by means of a statue, but it shall be the im- 
mortality of infamy. Our platforms shall ring with 
denunciations ; our newspapers shall keep alive the 
memory of the outrage ; and our poets shall sing of his 
infamy until his name shall become a bye-word and a 
hissing reproach to after ages and to generations yet 
unborn. Now, gentlemen, it has been said by the 
Englishman newspaper that we, Natives of India, have 
no locus standi in the discussion of the question ; but 
if we are out of Court, wh^Xlocus standi have homeless 
Armenians, wandering Jews, and mixed races who 
have neither country nor nationality ? I need not 
tell you that Armenia is not an English county, that 
they have not a drop of English blood in their veins, 
and that they can no more claim to be European 
British subject than you or I can. Nor are the Eurasians 
much better oil. The law requires that m order to 
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•claiiTi this privilege, you must show that you are 
either the son or grandson of a. European British' sub- 
ject, born of lawful wedlock. Now, there is scarcely 
an.y of them who would not have to ascend very much', 
higher than their grandfather in order to trace tlieir 
descent from an Englishman, llien, why should these 
foolish Asiatics swell the ranks of this spurious and 
artificial agitation, forgetting that this privilege is 
not theirs — forgetting that, even under the existing 
law, they can be dealt with by any Native Deputy 
Magistrate just in the same way as be can deal with 
ti)e meanest of his countrymen. Why should these 
0!iter barlnirians cry Romamis civis sum Why 
should Helots, who have no privileges whatever, shout 
with tfie Spartans ? (Cheers.) But, sir, we live in 
strange times. Tht Indian Daily News said the other 
day of an Armenian speaker at the Town Hall that 
he was, to all intents and purposes, an Englishman. 
It took my breath away to read ic. I asked myself 
“Stands England where it did ?” Or has it come to 
this that her brave and sturdy sons have to seek foi 
recruits and allies in Armenia? Or is a morbid hatred 
-of the country which gives him shelter alone sufficient 
to convert an expatriated Asiatic into a free-born Eng- 
lishman? But believe me,, gentlemen, those very 
Europeans, who now applaud these men to the skies 
for shrieking with them and doing their dirty work, 
entertain at the bottom of their hearts no other feeling 
than that of contempt for these their miserable allies; 
and, probably, if the truth were known, the bitterest 
and most unreasonable Anglo-Saxon has no such 
unmitigated contempt for us, the pure Natives of India. 
Our conquerors know, at least those of them who have 
the slightest tincture of' education and culture, know 
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well, that we had a bright history of our own and a. 
n'icli literature still unsurpassed, and scarcely, equalled 
when Europe was sunk in barbarism and superstition. 

> Englishmen are .toochivairoiis and too great theaiseive.s... 
not to have some respect for the fallen greatness of 
this country. I have no fears that Englishmen, even 
ill India, although the heat of our climate may some- 
times allect their brains, though they may have their- 
occasional aberrations, will ever as a body permanently 
forget that conquerors should never be other, tham' 
generous. Well, our opponents have expressed their 
determination to go up to the House of Commons. We 
will also carry our appeal to the same august Tribunal. 
We are content to abide by the decision of Parliamten?-. 
conhdent that that depisioii will be a just one, and that 
it will be consonant to the noble principles on which, 
this country has been so long governed, and which 
have been solemnly enunciated in the gracious Procla- 
mation of 1858 which we look upon as our Magna 
Charta. (Cheers.) But, sir, a bitter and notorious, 
enemy of this countiy, Sir Fitz-James Stephen, has- 
recently written a letter to the Times^ upon the 

English people no longer to allow India to be governed 
on these principles, but to substitute for them the doc- 
trine of pure and unmitigated force. It would be use- 
less for me to remind him of what was said on a well- 
known occasion by one of England’s noblest sons, Mr. 
John Bright (cheers), — namely, that ‘Torce is no- 
remedy.’’ I say it would be useless, because a few years 
ago, Mr. F. ]. Stephen did not even scruple to make a 
bitter attack upon the great Tribune, because of his. 
noble and. philanthropic views regarding the policy that 
ought to be pursued in this country. Within a few 
days afterwardSvthe Tories, who were then in power^. 
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rewarded the assailant of Mr, Bright with a seat on ilie- 
English bench. Well, having thus risen through dirt 
to dignity, he might have been content to rest upon his 
laurels; but no the spirit of evil is as strong in his breast 
as ever. One would have thought that even liis appetite 
for mischief would have been amply satiated by the- 
incalculable evil which he wrought during his official 
career in this country. He it is who was the author' 
of this Criminal Procedure Code, bristling with hateful 
distinctions, only one of which it is now proposed to 
amend, and containing provision after provisioiit adverse- 
to liberty and inconsistent with the sound and impar- 
tial administration of justice. It was he who took away 
from us the right of claiming the writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, reserving it only for European British subjects., 
Bi.it if I were to refer to all the unjust and Draconian 
laws of which he was the author, I should never be done- 
tiil the small hours of the morning. You also remem- 
ber that he bad a pidiicipal share in the institution of 
those Wahabi prosecutions which led to so much need- 
less misery and suffering. In fact, his entire policy 
was one of repression and more repression, irritation 
and more irrigation, until at last, by goading into frenzy 
a set of desperate and wicked non- Indian fanatics,, 
it brought about two terrible disasters which sent a 
thrill of horror throughout all classes and all races of 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. One of the speakers at, 
the late meeting in Calcutta, in his anxiety to throw mud 
upon our people, did not hesitate to misrepresent the 
horrible story of the assassination of Chief Justice Nor- 
man, and the still more ^horrible massacre of Cavagnari 
and his gallant comrades. He showed his knowledge- 
of contemporary history and geography by describing 
a wild Beliichi in the one instance, and a ruffianiy mob» , 
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Df; Cabulls in the - .other^, as . natives of India. (Roars 
.■of laughter.) Well, this is taking us considerably lie- 
.yo.nd even .Lord Beaconsiield’s. “ scientilic frontier.’’' 
ILoud cheers.) .But those who iiii'igiiie that Arnieiiia is 
an English county, may well be pardoned for thinking 
that Beluchistan and Cabulare integral portions of India.. 
But, gentlemen, don’t be afraid that these gross niis- 
representations will take root. Impartial history will 
■declare that the guilt and shame of these deeds of turpi- 
tude do not attach to India or to her people. But, 
besides identifying and properly describing the barba- 
rous perpetrators of these infamous crimes, history will 
attach no little responsibility to the man who was the 
'Chief author of the policy which led to two out of the 
three deeds of horror of \vhich I have spoken. Well, 
gentlemen, if Sir J. Stephen is not satisfied with the 
mischief he has already done — if his conscience is not 
v5orburdened, then nothing you or I can say is likely 
to make him hesitate in his baneful career. He has 
already richly won the curses of the Indian people 
which followed him across the seas, but for achieve- 
ments like his there can be no iitting or truhr adequate 
reward excepting in the world to come (Cheers). 

I will now hasten to dwell upon one or two other 
topics, to which I think it absolutely necessary to draw 
your attention. You are aware that Mr* Stanhope has 
given notice of a motion in the House of Commons to the 
effect that this Bill is calculated to infkanie the jealousies 
of race. Now, no one can regret such a result more 
deeply than we, the Natives of India, who understand 
. our interests too well ever to harbour in our hearts the 
traitor wish to see the foundations of the empire sapped 
by antipathies of race ; and nothing could be more 
•diametrically opposed to the intention of the noble 
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statesman whose truly liberal policy has. earned the last- 
ing gratitude of the people of this country, and wliicii- 
will, he hereafter regaroed as. the brightest page in the 
history of, British India .(Cheers). This is an attempt 
— a barefaced attempt— to father the sins of the oppo- 
nents of the measure on its aiithors. The entire adminis- 
tration of Lord Ripon has been a noble and sustained 
effort, carried on amid unparalleled difficulties of which 
\ve now have a glimpse, but for which, I frankly and 
regretfuiiy confess, some of us, in our impatience for- 
reforms, have not, at ail times made SLifiicient allow- 
ances. I say the present administration is a sustained 
effort to extinguish the last lingering sparks of racean-- 
tagonisni, and to inaugurate slowly and cautiously the- 
reign of constitutional freedom of justice and of equa-- 
lity. To cast such imputations upon such a statesman 
can only redound with treble force upon those who 
make these aspersions. Nor can it be- said, gentlemen,,, 
that we have stirred up this strife ? It has not been of 
our seeking, nor have we done anything to provoke the- 
ceaseless torrent of invective that has been poured upon 
us. Already the better classes of Englishmen have 
begun to express their indignation that some of their 
compatiiots cannot bear to contemplate the smallest 
measure of justice towards the Natives of this country 
without being roused into a state of ungovernable frenzy. 
Well, then, what shall we say of the authors of this, 
wanton and unprovoked strife now attempting to turn 
round, and to fasten the blame of their own conduct on 
the Government and on the Natives of India? To those- 
who shed these crocodile tears, my answer, is, ‘Mf 
your pretensions are so utterly hollow, if you will only 
consent to wear the mask of friendship and to bespatter 
us with your insulting patronage so long as we are- 
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'Content to grovel at youV'feet, then the sooner the mask 
is plucked off your faces, the better. We prefer that 
■you 'should stand revealed in your true colors, and that" 
■we sliould know whom we have to deal with. . 'Flien 
delude us no more with your shallow pretences, yoiir 
Christian professions of brotherhood, and your philaii- 
'thropic missions — your soirees and At-Homes, and all 
the other cheap de\dces to win an undeserved popula- 
rity. Above all, do not blame Mr. lilberUs Bill, which 
has only, like Ithuriers spear, compelled you to assume 
your proper forms. Well, sir, I confess that at the 
commencement of this discussion we took but a languid 
■interest in this Bill, because we looked upon it as only 
a small instalment of a large debt of justice still due to us. 
If our zeal has been kindled, if our interest has now 
become intense, it is not only because our feelings 
have been cut to the quick by unparalleled insults, but 
because a broader issue has been raised, — riameh/, whe- 
ther India is to be any longer governed on the princi- 
ples laid down in the Proclamation of our gracious 
Queen, or whether that great Charter of our people is 
to be rescinded and torn up. It is because an attempt 
has been made, both here and in England, to shift the 
foundations of the Empire from the willing and loving 
allegiance of the Natives of India, and to recognise 
nothing but brute force in the government of 250 miilioris 
of Her Majesty^s subjects. That is an issue in which 
we are all deeply and vitally interested. But, gentle- 
men, I am not afraid that these unworthy counsels will 
prevail with the English nation or with a libera! House 
■of Coip.mons. Those who, like myself, have had the 
good fortune of visiting England, of having lived there 
for years, and who have had ample ppportmiities of 
recognizing the .noble and generous instincts of that 
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.great nation, have not been dismayed or taken aback 
by the furious hostility of a handfui of iiien who' are 
•enable' to rise to an ■appreciation of their diitieSj and 
■who '.only look upon this country as a sort of piunder’ 
rground,.. created' foiv their special benefit (Cheers)../ 
Depend upon it, these men and their unworthy send- 
ments will be repudiated by the bulk of their coontry- 
nien in England. One word more, and I have done. 
Although this great fight will be fought in the House of 
Commons, we should not sleep over our rights. We 
should do all that lies in us to strengthen the hands of 
‘Our numerous friends and well-wishers in England and 
in Parliament by refuting the calumnies and misrepre- 
sentations with which it is sought to darken the real 
issue of the case. We should have a comprehensive 
organization, such as been suggested in the columns of 
■the Indian Mirror^ embracing every presidency, every 
city, and every hamlet in this country. That organiza- 
tion should be in constant communication with our 
friends in Engiand, and it should be prompt to contra- 
dict every misleading telegram that may be sent to the 
London Times by a correspondent who holds a lucra- 
tive office under the only Local Government that is 
hostile to this measure, and whose favour Lord Ripon, 
unlike his immediate predecessor, will not condescend 
to court. Let us make a grand effort such as is sure 
not only to deserve, but to command success. Ap- 
proach St. Stephen's and the foot of the Throne, offer 
your humble thanks to your beloved Sovereign for 
having given you a Viceroy than whom a nobler states- 
man never ruled over this country, and pray, from the 
bottom of your hearts, that his policy may be supported 
in England and that he himself may be spared to reign 
over us for some years to come (Loud cheers). 



■ Swadeshi Movement and Partilion. 

■ Gentlemen, — We have met together on ,, a . most 
raonieiitous occasion. I must tel! you frjinkly that,, 
although I am no novice in public life, it was- not with- 
out considerable hesitation that I accepted the honour 
o£ presiding at this meeting. And why did I hesitate ?‘ 
Not because I was iukewann in the cause but because 
I felt distrustful of my own ability to be your spokes- 
man on such a critical occasion. Gentienien, when 
Lord Ciirzon came out as Viceroy of India and delu- 
ded us with some of his eloquent speeches and melli- 
fluent phrases and flattered us by calling ns his Aryan 
brethern, we, poor, simple, credulous Indians, ‘Meht 
a too credent ear to his seductive voice and believed 
that he had been sent to India as a blessing to our 
poor country. How far that expectation has been 
realised, or whether Lord Curzon has proved the re- 
verse of a blessing to us, I shall not presume tO' 
pronounce. I shall leave that question to posterity and 
to history, and also to the still small voice of Lord 
Curzon^s own conscience when he is in the retirement 
of his palatial island-home. Lord Maculay, in whose 
local residence in C ilcutta the retiring Viceroy is so 
much interested, said in the British House of Commons, 
in a celebrated speech, which will live as long as the 
English language lasts and with which Lord Curzon 
must be perfectly familiar, that if the English nation 
desires to govern a great country, with a civilization more 
ancient than their own, their ambition should be not 
that the people of India should make lowly salaams to 
English officials but that the English people should aim, 
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at the regeneration ot' a great. nation, with a great his- 
tory and that would be the. greatest tdiiniph ot their 
rule. But' after all, what .has' been the result of Lord 
Curzon's Viceroyalty ? Has he succeeded in enhancing' 
the loyalty o.f the Indian people to the British nation:?; 
How is loyalty to be strengthened in India where an' 
alien race rules over countless millions of people with 
an ancient history and with traditions and with a past,, 
described only the other day by the Viceroy himself as. 
mysterious ? 

My own ideas on the subject were freely expressed 
many years ago at a dinner at the National Liberal Club 
when the Rt. Hon’ble the Earl of Kimberley, then 
Secretary of State for India, was President. While 
responding to the toast of India, I said : — ‘‘ My 
Lord, in proportion as you pursue a policy of justice 
and provide a legitimate field for the gratification 
of our growing aspirations, you will place the 
loyalty of the Indian people on a firm and sure 
foundation.’’ (Hear, hear). And gentlemen, I was glad 
to find that iny opinion met with the unanimous 
approval of the entire audience of whom the majority 
was composed of Members of Parliament. My 
sentiments continue to be the same. At the same time 
having grown grey in your service, I might have 
reasonably expected that at this late period of my life 
you might have left me alone ; because even on the 
continent of Europe, after a certain age, old men are 
left out of the conscription (Laughter.) But I also 
feel that this is such an important national crisis that 
although entitled, by reason of age, to retire from the 
political arena, I feel that I should be wanting in my 
duty to my country if I did not consent to relinquish the 
privileges that I may have already earned. I have 
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alwa5i's consistently throughout my public life told you, 
mv fellow-countrymen, that I have ample faith in the 
iust instincts of the British people (Applause]. 
faith still continues unabated in spite of recent events. 

I have every reason personally to be grateful to the 
English people, but great and unabated as is my faith in 
the'iustice of the British nation I am bound to warn 
.you that men do not, any more than Providence itse It, 
shower blessings upon those who are not prepared to 
help themselves (Hear, hear.) Therefore, it is tha. 

I am rejoiced to find that you gentlemen have started 
this Swadeshi movement, which, if kept up and 

persevered in, is calculated to be so beneficial to our 

country (Loud cheers.,) Let me. however, take this 
opportunity of telling our non-official English friends 
that this movement does not owe its origin to any 
feelin* of resentment or revenge, (hear, hear) that it 
has no necessary connection with the Partition question, 
and that as a matter of fact it was started long before 
the last burning question was suddenly sprung upon 
the unfortunate people of Bengal. The first and mam 
obiect of this movement is to develop the resources ot 
our country and to revive the indigenous industries 
which have been killed by the pressure of foreign 
competition, and, I am compelled to add, by ineans of 
legislation which to say the least no one would come 

forward a.nd defend to-day. ^ 

But if at the same time, this Swadeshi movement 
is also calculated prominently to draw the attention of 
the British public to Indian political questions which 
usually do not come home to them, because it issucn 
■a far cry from India to England, then it would be still 
more beneficial (Applause.) It was said by the 
patriot. Paoli, that the English are a nation of 
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shopkeepers, — a statement often erroneously attributed 
the great Napoleon, However, it is an luidoiibted fact 
that the: English' people are a mercantile nation and ' 
''everyone knows. that' .you cannot draw the attention of '' 
'tVBaiinias.”, to any question .whatever which, does riot" 
directly or indirectly affect their commerce or their 
.trade. . 

At the same time, gentlemen — and I now specially 
address myself to the younger portion of my audience 
and I appeal to you with all the earnestness 1 can com- 
mand, to remember that any use of force or violence is 
not only to be entirely deprecated, but that it will 
■assuredly, deprive us of the sympathy of many 
influential friends and throw back our cause by many a 
long year (Hear, hear). ■ 

I now come to the last point which we are met 
together to discuss, that is the shabby trick by 

Mr. Brodrick both upon India and the House of Com- 
mons. In my younger days, I had tlie ambition, as you 
■are aware, of serving my country by entering the Bri- 
tish House of Gommons. But although like the leader 
of a forlorn hope, I myself failed in the attempt, my 
political corpse, so to speak, served as stepping stone 
to those of my countrymen who afterwards succeeded 
ill scaling the walls of St. Stephen s. I have onlv 
parenthetically reminded you of this incident in my 
personal career, because on that occasion I was 
obliged to carefully study the procedure of Parliament. 
-At that time, the great men in Parliament on 
both sides were immeasurable giants. Gladstone 
and Bright, (loud cheers), Northcote and others upheld 
-the high traditions of the British Parliament which 
■until recently were held in. the .greatest esteem bv the 
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whole of the civilized world. In those days, we had- 
no such pitiful spectacle as tricksters amongst Cabinet 
Ministers. Yet, gentlemen, we are told that we have 
to learn veracity from the West (Laughter and loac. 
Seers). It seems to me that some of these apostles . ot 

Western truthfulness ought to brush up their scuc.> oi 
European history in order to learn that the Western 
standard of veracity is by no means higher 
they are pleased to call Oriental DipionracN (Hem, 
hear). The official position of some of these gentlemen 
is too high for an humble individual like myself to- 
nresimie to engage in a personal contest with them 
but if in the pohtical arena, all men with the requisite 
Liowledge afe equally qualified to enter the lists, then 
I should like very respectfully to remind them of a few 
historical facts. .\re they aware that when m the early 
partofthe Nineteenth Century the Emperor of the- 
kenoh appointed one of his favourite Generals as, 
ambassador to the Court of Lisbon, the General wen 
to the Emperor and begged to be relieved of his new 
dignitv on the ground that he was a blun and truth ul 
soldier and he conld not stoop to the tricks and wiles, 
nf dinlomacv ? '^o this Napoleon, no mean Judge 

of character, replied, “ My friend, be what you have 
been— a blunt, frank and truthful soldier, 
is the best agent of diplomacy (Hear, hear). M e also 
\ sixtv-ftve years latex*, Prince Bismark openi} 

boasted that he himself had found that 
(he b«l »ay of decehdog the Court ot France rvas by 
4. IT ’f truth We also have on the audiont} oi 

, f^setey in li work on Napoleon that trulb 
w .snot considered at all important m Coiitinental 
Europe Lord Rosebury as a patriotic Englishman 
evcepte his own country from the condemnation whic 
te pronounces against the continent of Europe. 
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, ' Blit, we have other .evidence to show that English 
."'Statesmen are no more- 'free from this, imputation, 
than the statesnien of ■ continental Europe. ’riie- 
. 'late John Bright said on a famous occasion, speaking 
' , -of: Mr.. DisraeliJ that the Rt. Hon’ble gentleman’s 
liistorical references were not to be found in any 
known historical work but that he seemed like the 
spider to spin a yarn and with that 3m rn to weave a 
web and with that web to catch Mies (Laughter) and 
the only difference with which Mr, Bright was struck, 
was that the Tory My seemed to like being caught. I 
now come to a later instance, that of Lord Salisbury, 
the last Tory Prime Minister, when he was Foreign 
Secretary. Upon its being nuiioured that the 
Cyprus Convention had been arranged, there was 
a great agitation in the public press, both Conser- 
vative and Liberal. In answer to a question put 
to him in the House of Lords, he solemnly rose 
in his place and assured his peers that there was no 
foundation whatever for the rumour in the newspapers. 
His assurance was received with cheers in the House of 
Lords. But within a day or two one of the confidential 
clerks- of the Foreign Office divulged to the world 
the startling fact that at the very moment the noble 
iHarquis was assuring the House of Lords that the 
rumour was unfounded, he had the draft of the Con- 
vention in his pocket Charles Marvin was, I believe, 
dismissed from the Foreign Office, but the English 
vocabulary was enriched. A vulgar word disappeared 
at last from fashionable usage and there came into 
existence the aristocratic word Salisbury (Laughter). 
Well, neither H. E. the retiring Viceroy nor his oMicial 
superior Mr. Brodrick can disavow their great leaders 
Disraeli and Salisbury. Such ate the traditions with 
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have .got.to struggle. But, apai't froiT: tlus,, 
themselves entitled to teach iis^'^ssons. 
Atnrito- Bazaar Pairtka has suilicieiiti}-', 
' Excellency Lord ' Corzon. I only 
•ord about Mr. Brodrick., 
conduct in the House of 
:d the lioiise 
con d i tion al re si g nation^ 
foundation in 


which they 
how are they 
of truth? The" 
dealt with His 
desire to say only one w 
What has ' been his 
Commons? On one occasion he assure^ 

wlien he was in receipt of a 

that there was no 
the Viceroy had sent in his:. 
,at code of ethics could siicli 
id? If such is the standard of 
Tlad that ours is cliff e rent. On 
nised to supply, the House with 
itioii to enable it, to form 'its 
g his word and behind: 

as , sanctioned ' 
most indecent hurry.' , Ho. 

-f the mothersof 
destroy the. high 
British Parliament has,' , so long: 

dominion but in all: 


fro 01 Lord C/Uiz 
the rumour t 
resignation. Ui 
a statement be 
Western veracit 
a later occasion 
the necessary 

judgment and yet without keepin 
thef:.ack of the House of Commons he h 
the scheme of partition in a 
has thus violated all the traditions of 
Parliaments and done his best to ( 

reputation which the L.. — 

enjoyed, not only within its own 
foreign. lands. . 
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Budrudin Tyabji 

Of the many great sons that India has produced 
in modern times, Mr. Budrudin Tyabji deservedly holds 
a high place. He belonged to a much respected 
Arab family settled long ago at Bombay. His father, 
Tyabji Bbai Miyan Saheb, was a prosperous merchant 
and cultured gentleman with relined tastes. Mr. Tyabji 
was born on 8th October 1844. He received his early 
education at Dada Makhra’s Madrassa where he 
learnt Urdu and Persian. He then entered the 
Eiphinstone Institution (now College) at Bombay, 
the nursery of many a western Indian patriot. He 
was not, however, long there when his father sent 
him to France for treatment of the eye. From there 
he went across to England and in I860 joined the 
Newbury High Park College, London. He matricu- 
laled at the London University, but had to return 
to India immediately afterwards owing to failing 
health. In 1865, after a year’s stay at his paternal 
home, he returned to England and joined the Middle 
Temple and was called to the Bar in April 1867. In 
November following, he returned to India and was in 
December next enrolled an Advocate of the High 
Court of Judicature at Bdihba^c His brother, Camurdin 
Tyabji, was an Attorney of the same Court and so Tyabji 
commenced his legal career under better auspices than 
most other men of the time. The Bar then was mostly 
made up of European lawyers and Tyabji had up-hill 
work to do before be won recognition. His application 
to work was great and his fluency of speech and skilful 
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advocacy soon brought him to the front. He eai y 
made a name for himself as a searching and capable 

■cross-eKaminer. An incident mentioned by Mr. Parekh 

well shows the respect he had won for^ himse _ ^i om 
the eminent Sir Michael Westropp, then Chief justice o , 
Bombay. That Judge presided over a Criminal Sessions, 
in which Mr. Tyabji defended a prisoner. He -oncu , 
ted the case ably and obtained from the Jury a verdict 
of “not guiltv:” in favor of his client, vvdio was 
accordingly acquitted. The next morning the Bom- 
bay Gazette described in unworthy terms his speech 
foi- the defence. Justice Westropp, however, pubhcl> 
repudiated the criticism. “My Tyabji,” he said, “ I am 
glad to see you here, and also the Reporter ot the 

'Bombay Gazette, zs I wish to make some obseivaUcns 

upon the report of the case which was concluded yes- 
terday. The paper represents you to have made a 
rigmarole and nonsensical speech’' m aefence of 
your client. As these remarks are not only unfan- bu' 
likely to do harm to a young Barrister I deem it my 
duty to observe that, in my opinion, there is not the 
slightest foundation for those remarks. I consider 
the case was most ably conducted by you, and 
acquittal of the prisoner was mainly due to the ability 

and skill with which you addressed the jury. _ 

The first decade in the public life of Mr. lyabii 

after he joined the Bar was one of incessant work m 
Chambers and in Court. The second decade commencec. 
with the addition of new responsibilities. In May 18i9, 
he joined other prominent citizens of Bombay in 

memorialising Parliament against the abolition ot the 

import duties on Manchester goods. That speech was 
hailed with applause from every quarter and was 
•out the forerunner of many another from the iluent 
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•tongued young Mahomedan of thirty-five. In 1882^ 
'Sir James Fergosson, then Governor of Bombay, 

■ appointed him an additional member of the Legislative' 
•'GoiinciL He took a prominent . part in the debates of" 
the Bombay : Local Boards .and Municipalities Bills. 
His speeches established for him a reputation for close 
reasoning, sober judgment, lucid exposition and 
magnetic eloqiienGe. vSir James, as President of 
the Council, publicly complimented him for his admir- 
able speeches which, be remarked, would have 
been listened with rapt attention even by such an 
august Assembly as the British House of Com- 
mons. Thenceforward, Mr. Tyabji became a great 
favourite with Bombay audiences. He was in request at 
every public meeting convened in that great town. 
.Amongst the speeches he then made must be singled out 
three which even now may be read with the greatest 
delight. These are— bis speech on the Indian 
Civil Service question delivered in 1883 in the Framjee 
Cowasjee Hall, his speech on the Native Jurisdiction 
Bill delivered in the same year in the Town Hall at 
Bombay and in the same historic Hall the speech he 
made on Lord Ripon’s niemorable administration in 
December 1881. They have one and all been declared 
to be models of chaste eloquence. Only one extract 
from the last of these three .deserves to be set 
down here. ‘hAniongst so many beneficent measures,” 
said he speaking of Lord Ripon's Local self-Goveni- 
ment scheme, ‘‘any single one of which would suffice to 
render Lord Ripon’s administration illustrious there 
was one which stood . forth pre-eminent, and which 
would render Lord Ripon’s name immortal in the annals 
of this country (Loud cheers). It was the scheme of 
Local Self-Government. It was, indeed, difficult to 
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appreciate, at 'present, the full extent of the blessing 
which such a momentous scheiiie as that was calculated: 
to- confer, upon India. 'Much would depend " iipoii. 
the manner in which it -was adopted by the 
various local Governments . and administrations. A 
great deal must necessarily depend upon the people 
themselves, and not a little upon the encouragement, 
support and countenance it might receive at the hands 
of local officials. But of this, at least he felt convinced, 
that it was a scheme which was eminently calculated to^ 
raise them in the scale of political education, to draw 
closer together the bonds between the official and 
the non-official classes, to bring into harmony the 
Europeans and the Matives, to attach the people of this 
country to their dear Sovereign.” 

Mr. Tyabji’s public services were recognised by his. 
countrymen by conferring on him the Presidentship of 
the Congress in 1887. That was the first Madras 
Congress, The masterly address he then delivered 
is remarkable for this that it showed he had the lire 
of the orator in him. He was at the time a member 
of the Bombay Anjunian-i-Islam and his acceptance 
of the Congress principles and politics showed once 
for all that there was nothing in it to be afraid of by 
his brethren in religion. He ever afterwards stood 
firm to the Congress cause. Once, it is welbremem- 
bered, he administered a well-merited rebuke from his. 
seat on the Bench to a person who spoke ill of it, in 
190B, presiding over the deliberations of the Mahome- 
dan Educational Conference he openly declared that, 
it had not been for him so far “to take any part in con- 
nection with any institution which had or could be 
supposed to have the slightest trace of being hostile or 
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antagonistic to tlie Congress.;’^' He was of opinion 
that the Goveninient,' ' though. ' it did not openly, 
profess its sympathy with the Congress, had really 
at heart a very high ■ opinion ' of it and its members, 
and gave effect from time to time toils Kesolntions. 

Government are/’ he said, ^‘desirous of giving effect 
to them (the Congress Resolutions) and to the desires 
of the nation as expressed throiigh the Congress/' 
But he believed iirnily moderation of dernaiids and 
speech and caution at the employment of laiiguage„ 
‘'Our countrymen/’ he once remarked, “have not wholly 
realised the distinction between vlicency’ and ‘ liberty 
and have not wholly grasped the fact that ‘ freedom' 
has its responsibilities no less than its privileges,” 

Mr. Tyabji was a pioneer in the social reform move- 
ment among the Indian 'Mahomedans. He was even 
of opinion that Indians as a whole, both Hindus and: 
Mahomedans, paid greater attention to political than 
to social reform. “I am afraid,” he remarked once,. 

“ that young India has fixed its attention too exclusively 
upon politics, and too little upon education and' 
social reform. I am one of those who think that our' 
improvement and progress lies not in our efforts simply 
in one direction, but in various directions, and that we 
ought to move side by side for the purpose of improving 
our social status and our educational status quite 
as much as our political status. It is no use labouring 
together for a representative Gavernment of a very 
advanced type if the majority of our countrymen are 
still steeped in ignorance, and experience shows tijat 
the majority of the Indian subjects have not apprecia- 
ted the advantages of that higher education upon 
which, I think, the fate of our nation really rests,” He 
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set: a personal ^ example in socia i. reform/' by commen- 
ciiig its practice in his own family. Flis own, dang liters 
' '' went and'' studied in England-. But 'his best work for 
his co-religionists was done by him in his capacity of 
"'Secretary and afterwards as President of the Bombay 
Aajiiman-i-Isiam, an organisation which has helped 
the spread of Western education amongst Maho- 
medans. At the time it was started Bombay had 
hardly any educated Mahoiiiedans and if now there 
-are numbers of them, the result is in no small measure 
due to the unremitting zeal of a single man — Mr. Baclru- 
■din Tyabji. 

, His work as a public man and his greatness as a 
lawyer was recognised by Government in 1895, when it 
offered him a judgeship of the High Court of Bombay. 
In his new capacity Mr. Tyabji had shone equally well. 
-His tenure of office ah Judge was marked by a sturdy 
independence which was ail his own. His action in 
granting ball to Mr. Tilak when the first case was 
launched against him ten years ago is enough to 
■show this remarkable trait of the man. On the 
Bench he was cool and judicious and to the Bar he 
■\vas ever courteous. His intimate knowledge of 
business life in Bombay enabled him to pene- 
trate deep into the heart of litigation and the quick- 
ness with which he made up his mind on matters of 
law and fact was highly creditable. His judgments 
are remarkable for the vigor and force of language. He 
marslials his facts with extraordinary lucidity, and 
whatever conclusions he arrives at are the results of his 
reflection and study of the subject of the case. 

Mahomedans all over India conceived it their duty 
nn 1903 to request- him to preside over the deliberations 
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of their educational Gonference,' which in that year 
assembled at Bombay, Mr. Tyabji respoiidedto the call 
and the address he then delivered was quite cliaracter- 
istic of liiiii. It was open-hearted,' and indepenclent and 
made a powerful plea for the slackening of the rigour 
of the purdah system. It was in this speech that he said 
that so far he had found ii impossible to sympathise with 
any movement that might be supposed to have the sliglit- 
est trace of being hostile to the Congress — a well meant 
repudiation of the principles of the Aligarh politicians 1 
Fie took a kindly interest in the Aligarh College, 
however, for education was ever his theme with bis 
co-religionists While in England in 1906, he attended 
the dinner of the College Association and pleaded for 
its funds. He was in favor of turning it into a Univer- 
sity with Schools and Colleges everywhere in the 
peninsula to feed and maintain it in vigour. He pointed 
out on the occasion the great necessity for and not 
neglecting female education which so far has made- 
little headway in Northern India. “ Permit me,’* he 
said, the friendly criticism that they seem to have- 
greatly neglected the cause of female education.. 
This is a reproach to men of their enlightennient, 
and I have noticed with the greatest pleasure that 
recently efforts have been made to remedy that state 
of things. This is a reform in respect to which my 
Mussulman friends in the North may not despise to take 
a leaf out of the book of their co-religionists in Bombay. 

I need only add that I hope the College will 

develop into a real centre of Moslem education and 

eiiiighteiiment not merely for the Nortn-west but 

for all India. There is not a Mussalman in India, 
certainly not in Bombay, who does not wish all 

prosperity and success to Aligarh. His culture and 
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Jove of education pervaded even his religion. Speaking 
at the East India Association in the year of his death, 
he made pointed- ■ reference to the old-fashioned'. 
manner in which Mahoiiiedans yet. made their bequests. 
■‘‘Look at the Mussulmans/’ he remarked, “ I have 

■ often in my judicial capacity had to deal with wills 
.made and executed by my own people, and I have 

found that a very wealthy individual who dies, if lie 
has no near relations, his one idea is to devote his 
fortune to some old-fashioned charity — such as the 
feeding of fakirs, the building of old-fashioned tanks, 
or making pilgrimages to Mecca, or reading so many 
hundreds ot times the pages of the Koran, or things of 
.that kind — very excellent tilings in themselves, but 
which, unfortunately, do not advance the fortunes of 
:a nation. Now, if when young India becomes old. and 
is about to make its will, it will only remember, instead 
of leaving their fortunes to these old-fashioned charities , 
to devote their fortunes to the advance of education, I 
think we should have very much less cause of complaint 
against Government, because probably we should be 
.able to do that ourselves which.we now ask Government 
to do.” 

In 11)06, Mr. Tyabji’sold eye complaint re-appeared. 
He sailed to England early in that year and there 
put himself under medical treatment. In a tew 
months, his health improved rapidly and he was strong 
• enough to take an active part in meetings connected 
with India. The speeches referred to above 
were made at this time, and they show the old 
vigour, spirit and love of country that pervades his 
earlier deliverances. But, unknown to all, except his 

■ own doctor, he was suffering from an alfection of the 
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.heart to which he succumbed on August 1906 . In 
him India lost a . . ' , . 

‘'■‘Glorious mode] of a mighty creed 
Where ail mankind is one united whole 
Wherein nor caste nor race distinctions breed 
Dissensions internecine full of dole.” 

All the prominent Mahomedans present in England 
-attended the Memorial Service held on 22iid August. 
At the public meeting which followed it, the Turkish 
Consul-General presided and a Resolution was pass- 
ed expressing heart-felt sorrow at the loss the 
community had sustained by his death. Speaking 
■of the catholicity of the sympathy shown by him, 
Mi% Yusuf Ali, L C. S,, justly observed that no 
Mahoniedan was better beloved among the Hin- 
dus than he was. The strength of his position lay 
in this — that he never divorced social ideals from his 
most ardent political dreams. He was always sincere 
and what he preached he practised, carrying out in 
public and in family life the ideals and principles 
he. so consistently advocated. Perhaps, no better 
tribute can be given him than that which is contained 
in the Resolution of the Bntish Committee of the 
Indian National Congress passed at a meeting a 
week after his death. The Resolution was proposed by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and seconded by Mr. Gokhaie, 
both Bombay men and, perhaps, the best entitled to 
speak of him. “ The British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress,’^ the Resolution went, “ desire to 
record their deep sense of the loss sustained by India in 
the death of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Tyab ji. The 
administration of justice found in him a wise and learned 
Judge, while he was an unfailing supporter of every good 
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movement' tending to the peace, progress, and welfare' 
of the Indian peo'ple. No less do they lament the loss 
of a private friend,- whose goodness of heart and genisl 
sympathy had endeared him to all who had the piiii- 
lege of his acquaintance.'" So true, so simple and yet 
so just. Mr. Tyabji’s body was embalmed and brought 
by steamship to Bombay and from tnere convened to 
Badar Bagh in solemn procession to the graveyard 
and there interred after clue performance of the 
religious rites prescribed for the occasion. So passed 
awrfy a true and Indian and when shall we see- 

the like of him again ? 


THIRD INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, 1887. 

Presidential Address of Mr. B. Tyabji. 

■ Sir T. Madhava Rao and Gentlemen,: — I thank' 

you most sincerely for the very great honour you have 
done iTie by electing me President of this great national 
assembly {Applause.) Gentlemen, it is impossible not. 
to feel proud of the great distinction you have thus- 
conferred upon me, the greatest distinction which it is 
in your power to confer upon any one of your country- 
men {Loud and couti lined applause.) Gentlemen, I have 
had the honor of witnessing great public meetings both 
in Bombay and elsewhere, but it is quite a novel sensa- 
tion for me to appear before a meeting of this descrip- 
tion — a meeting composed not merely of the represen- 
tatives of any one city or even of one province — but of 
the whole of the vast continent of India, — representing; 
not any one class or interest but all classes {Jieai% kear^ 
and applause) and all interests of the almost innumer- 
able different com inimi ties that constitute the people- 
of India (Applause.) Gentlemen, I had not the good 
fortune to be present at the proceedings of the first 
Congress, held in Bombay in 1885, nor had I the good 
fortune to take a part in the deliberations of the second 
Congress, held in Calcutta last year. But, gentlemen,. 
I have carefully read the Proceedings of both those- 
Congresses, and I have no hesitation in declaring that 
they display an amount of talent, wisdom and eloquence 
of which we have every reason to be proud. {Applause.) 
Gentlemen, from the proceedings of the two past Con- 
gresses, I think we are fairly entitled to hope that the 
proceedings of this present Congress will not only be 
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marked by those virtues, but by that moderatioa and 
toy that sobriety of judgment which is the offspring of 
political wisdom and political experience {Applause.) 
’Gentlemen, all the friends and well-wishers of India, 
-and all those who take an interest in watching over 
the progress and prosperity of our people, have every 
reason to rejoice at the increasing success of each 
■succeeding Congress. At the first Congress in Bom- 
bay, in 1885, we had less than 100 representatives 
from the different parts of India, in the second Con- 
.gress, at Calcutta, in 1886, we had as many as 440 
representatives, while at this Congress, I oelieve, we 
have over 600 delegates {applause) representing all the 
■different parts and all the different communities of this 
_great empire. I think, then, gentlemen, that we aie 
fairly entitled to say that this is a truly representative 
national gathering. {Hear, hear, and applause.) Indeed, 
if that tentative form of representative institution 
which has so often been asked for from Government, 
were granted to us, I have not the smallest doubt but 
that many of the gentlemen I now have the honor of 
addressing, would be elected by their respective con- 
stituencies to represent their interests {Applause.) 

Gentlemen, it has been urged in derogation of our 
■character, as a representative national gathering, that 
one great and important community— the Mussulman 
■community— has kept aloof from the proceedings of the 
two last Congresses. Now, gentlemen, in the first 
place, this is only partially true, and applies only to one 
particular part of India, and is, moreover, due to certain 
special, and local, temporary causes (hear, hear, and 
.applause), and in the second place, no such reproach 
can, I think, with any show of justice, be urged against 
this present Congress, (applause) and gentlemen, I must 
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1'ioiiestl.y confess to you that one great motive which 
lias induced me, in the present state of ray health, >to 
midertake the grave responsibilities of presicliiig over 
your deliberations, has been an earnest desire,' on niy ■ 
part, to prove, as far as in ■ my power lies, that I,' at 
least, not merely in my individual capacity, but as 
irepresenting the Aojimian-i-Isiani of Bombay (loud 
^applausc)^ do not consider that there is anything what- 
ever in the position or the relations of the different 
coQiiiiimities of India, — be they Hindus, Mussuimans, 

' Parsees, or Christians — which should induce the leaders 
of any one comniimity to stand aloof from the others in 
their efforts to obtain those great general reforms, those 
•great general rights, which are for the common benefit 
-of u3 ail (hcar^ Jicar^ ami applause) and which, I feel 
assured, have only to be earnestly and luianiiiiously 
pressed upon Government to be granted to us, 
'Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of our 
great Indian communities has its own peculiar social, 
moral, educational and even political difticulties to sur- 
mount — but so far as general political questions affect- 
ing the whole of India, such as those which alone are 
discussed by this Congress — are concerned, I, for one, 
am utterly at a loss to understand why Mussulmans 
•should not work shoulder to shoulder ( hcai\ hcar^ ami 
.applause) with their fellow-countrymen, of other races 
and creeds, for the common beneht of ail (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, this is the principle on which we, in the 
Bombay Presidency, have always acted and from the 
number, the character, the position, and the attainments 
•of Mussulman delegates from the Bengal Presidency 
and from the Presidency of Madras, as well as from the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab, I have not the 
•smallest doubt that this is also the view held, with but 
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few, though, perhaps, important exceptions, by the 
leaders of the Mussulman communities throughout the 
whole of India {Hcur, lieai', and applause.) Gentlemen, 
it has been urged as a slur upon our loyalty that this. 
Congress is composed of what are called the educated 
natives of India. Now, if by this it is intended to be 
conveyed, that we are merely a crowd of people with 
nothing but our education to commend us, if it is. 
intended to be conveyed that the gentry, the nobility,, 
and the aristocracy of the land have kept aloof fiom us,. 
I can only meet that assertion by the most direct and 
the most absolute denial {Hear, bear, and applause.} 
To any person who made that assertion I should feel 
inclined to say, come with me into this Hall (applause) 
and look around you, (applause) and tell me where you 
could wish to see a better representation c£ the 
aristocracy not only of birth and of wealth, but of 
intellect, education, and position, than you see gathered 
within the walls of this Bz\l (Applause.) But, gentle- 
men, if no such insinuation is intended to be made, i 
should only say, that I am happy to think that this 
Congress does consist of the educated natives of India 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, I, for one, am proud to be called not. 
only educated but a “native” of this country^ (Applause,, 
and hear, hear.) And, gentlemen, 1 should like to know 
where among all the millions of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
in India are to be found more truly loyal, nay, more 
devoted friends of the British empire than among these 
educated natives (Loud and continued applause.). 
Gentlemen, to be a true and a sincere friend of the 
British Government, it is necessary that one should be 
in a position to appreciate the great blessings which 
that Government has conferred upon us, and 1 should 
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like to know who is in a better position to appreciate 
■these blessings- — the ignorant peasants or the educated 
natives ? Who, for instance, will better appreciate' the ' 
advantages of good roads, railways, telegraphs and 
post offices, schools, colleges. and iiiihTrsitieS', hospitals, 
good laws and impartial courts of justice ?— the educa- 
ted natives or the ignorant peasants ot this country? 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, if there ever were to arise — 
which God forbid — any great struggle between Russiji 
and Great Britain for supremacy in this country — who 
is more likely to judge better of the relative merits of 
the two empires ? [Hear, hear.) Again I say, gentlemen, 
that in these matters it is the educated natives that are 
best qualilied to judge, because it is we who know and 
•are best able to appreciate— for instance, — the blessings 
■of the right of public meeting, the liberty of action and 
of speech, and high education which we enjoy under 
Great Britain, whereas, probably, under Russia we 
should have nothing but a haughty and despotic Govern- 
ment whose chief glory would consist in vast military 
organization, aggression upon our neighbours, and 
great military exploits (Applause.) 

No, gentlemen, let our opponents say what they 
please, we, the educated natives, by the mere force of 
our education, must be the best appreciators of the 
■blessings of a civilized and enlightened Government, 
and, therefore, in our own interests, the best and 
staunchest supporters of the British Government in 
India (Applause,) But gentlemen, do those who thiis- 
charge us with disloyalty stop for a moment to consider 
the full meaning and effect of their argument, — do 
.they realize the full import and significance of the 
assertion they make ? Do they understand that, in 
.charging us with disloyalty, they are, in reality,^ 
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eondeniiling . and denouncing' the very Government 
wiiicli it is their intention to support (HeaVyheary loud 
and conii lined applause.)} For, gentlemen, when they srxy 
that thC' educated natives of India are disloyal, what" 
does it mean ? It means this ; that in the opinion of 
the educated natives, — that is to say, of ail the men of 
light and leading, all those who have received a sound,, 
liberal and. enlightened education, all those who are 
acquainted with the instory of their own country and. 
with the nature of the present and past governments,, 
that in the opinion of all these — the English Govern- 
ment is so bad that it has deserved to forfeit the confi- 
dence and the loyalty of the thinkii^g part of the- 
population. (Hear^ hcar^ and applause.) Now, gentle- 
men, is it conceivable that a more frightful and unjust 
condemnation of the British Government can be pro- 
nounced than is implied in this charge of disloyalty 
against the educated natives of India ? Gentlemen, if 
this charge were brought by some bitter enemies of 
Great Biitain, if it were brought by the Russians, for 
exaii^ple, I could understand it {Hear, hear). But 
it is almost beyond my comprehension that it should 
come, not from enemies, but from the supposed friends 
of the British Government (loud hmghter, and hear, 
hear}, not from the Russians, but from Englishmen 
fhear^ hear), who presumably want, not to destroy, but 
to support their Government I I say it surpasses my 
comprehension [Loud applause.) Gentlemen, just con- 
sider for a moment the effect of this reckless allegation 
upon the uneducated millions of the inhabitants of this 
country, upon the hordes of the Russians in the North, 
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branch of the tree upon which he was standing (/>air, 
hear, hud applause and loud laughter) unconscious that 
the. destruction of the branch meant the destmetioB' 

, of liiiiiseif. [Applause and laughter.) 

Happily, however, gentlemen, this allegation is as 
absurd as it is unfounded. It is as unjust to us as it is 
unjust to the Government it impeaches. But tliouglu - 

gentlemen, I maintain that the educated natives, as a ■ 

class, are loyal to the backbone (hear, (war) I must yet i 

admit that some of our country me n are not always guard- j 

ed, not always cautious, in the language they employ. J ' 

must admit that some of them do sometimes afford open- 
ings for hostile criticisms, and I must say that I have 
myself observed in some of the Indian newspapers and i 

in the speeches of public speakers, sentiments and 
expressions which are calculated to lead one to the 
conclusion that they have not fully realised the distinc- 
tion between license and liberty ; that they have not ; 

wholly grasped the lesson, that freedem has its res- 
ponsibilities no less than its privileges {Hear, hear). 

And, therefore, gentlemen, I trust that not only during 
the debates of this Congress, baton all occasions, we 
shall ever bear in mind and ever impress upon our j 

countrymen that, if we are to enjoy the right of public j; 

discussion, the liberty of speech and liberty of the ^ 

press, we must so conduct ourselves as to demonstrate 
by our conduct, by our moderation, by the justness of 
our criticisms, that we fully deserve these — the greatest ;; 

blessings which an enlightened Government can confer , f; 

upon its subjects. [Hear, hear^ and applause.) 


Gentlemen, it has been sometimes urged that 
Europeans in this country do not fully sympathise with 
the just aspirations of the natives of India. In the first 
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... 'plac€, this, is .not tmiversaliy true, because I have the 
:g,oocl fortime tO' know many Europeans than whom 
truer or more devoted friends of India do not breathe 
:*on the face of the earth. (Hear^ hear,^ and .applause »)' 
And, in the second place, we must be prepared to 
make very considerable allowances for our European 
fellow-subjects, because their position in this country 
is surrounded by difiicult and complicated questions 
not merely of a political but of a social character which 
tend more or less to keep the two communities asunder, 
in spite of the best efforts of the leaders of European 
no less than of native society. (lentlenien, so long 
as our European friends come to this country as merely 
temporary residents, so long as they come here merely 
for the purposes of trade, commerce or of a profession, 
so long as they do not look upon India as a country in 
whose welfare they are permanenty interested, so long 
it will be impossible for us to expect that the majority 
■of the Europeans should fraternize with us upon ail 
great public questions {hear^ hear,) and it has, therefore, 
always seemed to me that one of the greatest, the 
most difficult, the most complicated and at the same 
time one of the most important problems to be solved 
is how to make our European friends look upon India 
as in some sense their own country, even by adoption. 
For, gentlemen, if we could but induce our retired 
merchants, engineers, doctors, solicitors, barristers, 
judges and civilians to make India permanently their 
home, {hear, hear and applause) what an amount of 
talent and ability, political experience and ripe judg- 
ment, we should retain in India, for the benefit of us 
all [Applause.) All those great questions in regard to 
the financial drain on India and those questions arising 
from jealousy of races and the rivalry from public 
employment — would at once disappear. And when we 
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-^^eRk of the poverty of India, because .of . the' draining 
,. aw,ay of vast sums of money from India' to' England, it 
y.’iias' always seemed to' me strange,. that so little thought 
: -should be bestowed upon the " question of the poverty 
-of our resources caused by the '..drain of so many men 
of public, political and intellectual eminence from our 
•shores every 3 ^ear (.4 

Now, gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our 
action and deliberations. It has been urged — solemnly 
ni LU'd — as an objection against our proceedings — that 
‘this Congress does not discuss the question of Social 
Reform, But, gentlemen, this matter has already been 
fully dealt with by my friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
who presided over your deliberations last year. And 
1 must confess that the objection seems to me strange, 
seeing that this Congress is composed of the represen- 
'tatives, not of any one class or community, not of one 
part of India, but of all the different parts, and of ail 
•different classes, and of all the different communities of 
India. Whereas any question ot Social Reform must 
'Of necessity affect some particular part of some parti- 
cular community of India only, — and, therefore, gentle- 
men, it seems to me, that although, \ve, Mussulmans, 
have our own social problems to solve, just as our 
Hindu and Pau'see friends have theirs, yet these ques- 
tions can be best dealt with by the leaders of the parti- 
cular communities to which they relate {Afplause,) I 
therefore, think, gentlemen, that the only wise, and, 
indeed, the only possible cour.se we can adopt is to con- 
. tine our discussions to such questions as affect the whole 
■of India at large, and to abstain from the discussion of 
questions that affect a particular community only 
4 Loud applause,) 
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' Gentlemen, I do .not, at present at least, ■ ■ prop.ose''" 
to say anything .upon the various problems that will be- 
' submitted to you for your consideration.' I have nO",- 
doubt that the questions will be discmssed in a manner 
and ill a spirit that will reflect credit upon us all. I will 
only say this: be moderate in your demands, be just iii 
your criticism, be accurate in your facts, be logical in 
your conclusion, and you may be rest assured that any 
propositions you make to our rulers will be received 
with that benign consideration which is the character- 
istic of a strong and enlightened Government. {Applause.) 
And now, gentlemen, I fear, I have already trespassed 
{voices of uof) too long upon your time. Before I sit 
down, I will once more offer to you my thanks from 
the very bottom of my heart for the very great honor 
you have done me, and I pray to God that I may- 
be enabled, in some measure, at least, to deserve your 
approbation and justify the choice you* have made and 
the confidence you have reposed in me {Loud applause, p 
Gentlenieii, I wish this Congress and all succeeding. 
Congresses, every success and every prosperity 
(Applause,) 

lam very glad to see the representatives of so^ 
many different commnhities and parts of India gathered 
together this afternoon before us. This, in itself, gentle- 
men, is no small advantage that we, as representatives 
of the different parts of India, should have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and discussing together the various- 
problems that affect us all (Applause,) Gentlemen, I 
will not take up much more of your time, I say, as our 
Chairman, Sir T. Madava Rao has said: — I welcome you 
here — but at the same time I cannot help expressing my 
deep regret, a regret that I know you all share, that on this- 
occasion we are deprived of the aid and counsel of some 
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of those geiitleaien who labo.ureciniost earnestly for and 
who graced: with tlieir presence the Congress on previous 
occasions^ and who- have „ now,, all too soon for their 
country’s sake, passed from, amongst ns. , Anio'ng the 
friends we ' have ■ lost ' are Dr... Athalye ,ol. Bombay 
who took',.:- such" an energetic., part, in " the first 
Congress, held in Bombay, in the year :3 .885, 'and Mr. 
Girija Bhnsan Mookerjee, whom you all knovv, iiad 
whom all who knew loved and respected, and who was 
one of the most active workers for the Congress, lield 
in Calcutta last year. Then, too, we have to mourn 
the loss of Mr. Dayaram Jethmall, the founder of the 
National Party in Sind, and a distinguished gentleman 
belonging to this Presidency, (though I fear I am not 
in a position to pronounce his name correctly), Mr. 
Singarajii Venkata Subbaroyudu, of Masuiipatam, But, 
to all these gentlemen, of whose assistance and guidance 
we have been deprived, we must owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude. They, in their lifetime, spared no pains to 
make the Congress, either in Bombay or Calcutta, a 
success, as far as in their power lay, and it only remains 
for us, while cherishing their memories, to emulate 
their example {Loud and continued applause.) 

Gentlemen, in addition to those et you, who have 
been able to come to Madras, we have received 
numerous letters and telegrams from Associations of 
various kinds, and from a large number of representa- 
tive men in other parts of India, who, for some reason 
or other, have been debarred from being represented 
at or attending this Congress. We have received tele- 
grams from Hyderabad, from all kinds of places in the 
Madras Presidency, — the names of which 1 shall not 
venture to pronounce,— from Kurrachi, Calcutta, Dehra 
Dhun, Sambhur, Bangalore, Dacca, from His Highness 
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"the Maliaraja o£ Durbungali,' Messrs. ^Lal 'Moll iiii '.and 
Manomohaii Ghose, Mr. Teiang, aticV'.a vast iiunibei’;;Ql 
■other places, and persons, '-too iiumeroos, for iiie'v.tO; 
pretend to recapitulate. There are no less than; sixfy 
.and odd telegramsalone placed before' me, 'But, 'ge;n%^^ 
men, there is one among those which I am particula,rly 
anxious to bring to yoiir notice, and that is froiii our 
old and distinguished friend, Mr. Atkins^laughler)^ whom 
by name, at least, I have not the smallest doubt, every 
one of us here perfectly knows [Applause.) Gentlemen, 
do bis teiegrani, he wishes this Congress and all future 
Congresses perfect success (Applause.) He wishes that 
the unity of the different communities should be pro- 
moted and that the objects which we all have at heart 
•should be attained {Applause.) I think you will be of 
‘Opinion that that it is a very good omen. We want the 
assistance not only of representative men of the Indian 
‘Communities, but we also want the assistance of Euro- 
peans {Applause.) Gentlemen, while we are attempt- 
ing to learn some few lessons in the art of Self-Govern- 
ment, our European friends have inherited that art 
d’rom their forefathers after centuries of experience, and 
it cannot be doubted that if we can induce our Euro- 
pean friends to co-operate with us in these various poli- 
tical matters, which in point of fact affect them no less 
tlian they affect us, it cannot, I say, be doubted that it 
will conduce to the advantage, not only of ourselves, 
but of the European community also [Loud applause.) 


Mr. Justice Tyabji on the Native Press.. 
Bombay 8th July 1896- 

■ ..Gentlemen -The object of. my , convening tliis- 
meeting is to express our abhorrence of the recent 
murders at Poona, and to denounce the seditious, dis- 
loyal, defamatory and mischievous writings in the 
Urdu newspapers. Every loyal citizen must mourn the- 
dastardly murders and must sympathise with the* 
families of the murdered people and with Government 
whom they served so well. Our duty is plain enough.. 
We range ourselves firmly and decidedly on the side- 
of Government and order. We denounce the miscreants-, 
and their^>'rt deeds. We pray they may be 

speedily justice and receive the punishment 

they so erve. It is fortunate that no suspicion 

rests ou the ....'^ssulnians. This is due to their well- 
known loyalty^ to the good^ sense and moderation 
of their leaders, and to the absence of any 
disloyal or seditious writings ou their part at 
Poona. Fortunately there are not so far as 1 know, 
any Island papers at Poona against which charges., 
of disaffection or sedition can be brought. Can 
we say the same thing regarding all Urdu newspapers, 
published in Bombay ? I acknowledge with pride and. 
satisfaction that, if we take India as a whole, the Musr 
siilman new’spapers are singularly free from seditious, 
writings. I can say the same thing of many of the 
Mussulman Newspapers published in Bombay. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there are black sheep among us 
in Bomba^L There are some papers, the editors of. 
which seem to have no eonception of their real 
duties. Their sole object is to malign and defame 
everybody provided only he is respectable and enjpy^ 
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■the esteem . of . -his feliow-siibj ects or does ^ liis ' doty 
'either as an, 'offender of Govero.nient or as an honest' 
public spirited ■ and high-minded citizen, ■■ Govenimerit': 
'■collectively., and the highest and most proniiiient 
officers of Government individually, are the subjects of 
■outrageous attacks for which there can be suggested no 
possible justilication. I do not believe they know the 
meaning of “ disaffection,'’ for which the offender is 
iliable to be transported for life under section 124-A 
•of the Indian Penal Code. They confound liberty with 
licence, and criticism with abuse. These papers are 
published by ignorant men with absolutely no 
knowledge of public aft'airsor the motives of Govern- 
ment and the springs which move Go'^-'^mnieiit. They 
have no sense of their respoiisibi yoff- 'l do not 
appear to understand the meaning o’l We ^ or eft'ect 
■or tendency of the words they so glib'-en of thjy. They 
seem to think that the more they resent the 

actions of Government or the motives of public officers, 
the stronger and fouler the language they use, the better 
their papers sell. This is all they care for. The writers^ 
i know, take deliberate and miHcious advantage 
^of the fact that they are too contemptible to be taken 
notice of either by Government or by private indivi- 
duals. The contemptuous tolerance has however, 
had a most pernicious effect upon these papers. They 
have become bolder and more hardened and more 
violent and outrageous. It is true that their scandalous 
■writings do not circu’ate among the respectable classes. 
But, unfortunately, they circulate among the lower, more 
ignorant, more excitable, more iniiammatory portion of 
our community. They are read in Bazaars and the Coffee 
houses, and the more violent their language, the more 
•eagerly they are purchased. Is not this a great evil ? 
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‘honest citizens to put it down ? Has it not readied a 
.;point when tolerance is likely to be mistaken for weak- 
lifess ? What, then, is the remedy ? Am I an advocate of 
'--::tepressive legislation? Am I suggesting the curtailment' 
Wf liberty of speech by any new eiiactoieiit.? Gertahily, 
not The whole object of my convening this meeting 
ds to prove that there is no need for any su ch nieasuresj 
that the remedy lies ready in the hands of Government 
/and of the community, and that it has only to be used 
' and applied to put an end to this evil. So far 
; .as Government is concerned I believe the present 
: law is amply siiffiLcient It gives perfect freedom 
of speech, but punishes disaffection, that is to say, 
punishes malicious attempts to produce in the minds 
of people v"* 9 *^,^of enmity, or hatred, or discontent 

against ^nt. What I should advise is this. 

Let bygoiie^-^ ^.^ones, but let Government, let us all 
watch the news;^,jSpers carefully in the future, if these 
•seditious and defamatory writings are continued let 
the writers be prosecuted. We shall then see whether 
the present law is sufficient or not. 1 myself beliei^e 
that there would not be the slightest difficulty in 
obtaining a conviction of the miscreants I have in view. 
But, gentlemen, in a case like this, it is not to Govern- 
ment that we ought to look. We have the remedy 
in our own hands. If none of us read them, or tolerat- 
ed them directly or indirectly, these wretched papers 
would cease to exist to-morrow. It is to you, then, 
.and to those whom you can infiueiice, it is to the good 
common sense and to the loyalty to the community at 
large, it is to their sense of fairness, justice and honesty 
and leniency far more than to any repressive legislation 
that I look for the extinction of this growing evil. 




At other times and in other countries the hero of 
this biograpiiy would have occupied one of the most 
liononred places in the temple.- of scholarship, - and 'Wo-tild. 
have enriched the repxitation of his land for deep 
eniditioii and uiiwearied-indastry,.' by works of surpass- 
ing oierit and onginality. But the gods decreed, 
otherwise, and one who was born to adorn the arts of 
peace and culture has been dragged from the learned 
seciusiori of his study and plunged into the vortex of 
politics, with the inevitable- fate, awaiting all those who- 
work for the better ordering of ’ the affairs of their 
country. _ His life posses-ses." all ■the materials for a 
political romance. „ Starting- life ’ with the light of the 
unclouded Sun shining- on his. path, he has lived to see 
the shadows lengthening and the storm raging around 
him. But during all this period of incessant activity he 
has never for one moment faltered in the course pointed 
out to him by the hand of destiny and the impulse of 
his own passionate nature. No figure in modern 
Indian politics rouses such contradictory emotions- 
as ... ..Mr. „ , Tilak. , To' ■ the';';. Indian ■ boioriging to his 
own political party, he is the hero who is to 
be followed implicitly. To the Indian of the opposite- 
political school, he is the very incarnation of misguided 
activity and unalloyed selfishness. Friend and foe: 
alike confess that he is an extraordinary man whose 
pervSooality contains the magic charm of drawing round 
him the enthusiastic admiration of thousands. 


He was born at Ratnagiri on 2Srd July 1856, and 
his ancestors had distinguished themselves in Maliratta 
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history. He had in his father^ Mr, Gaiigaclhar 
Ramchandra Tilak, -a man of great ability' aiid^ learning 
'who was at first an Assistant Teacher at Ratiiagiri, and; 
then.' -Deputy Educational Inspector at Thaiia and 
Poona, ■■ The. son- inherited from his fa.ther his., love of 
'teaching and mathematical powers. The death . of the 
father in' 1872 left the son at the age of 16 without the 
help and solicitude which a father alone knows how 
to shew towards the child of his afiectioii. After 
passing the Entrance Examination, he joined the 
Deccan College from which he graduated with 
honours in 1876. He then took to the study of law and 

‘Obtained the L. ^ L. B. degree in 18.7-9. It was at 

this most impressionable period when dreams of 
goodness float in the mind of youth that Mr. Tilak 
-came into contact with Mr. Agarkar, and the two young 
men resolved to abjure all desire for Government 
service, and matured a plan for the establishment of 
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''■of 11 ill'] inching criticism. They boldly criticized the 
actioii ' of the Kharbhari of ■ the state of Koihapni* 

' lor the treatment accorded to H. H. Sliivaji Rao^ The ' 
' Maliaraja. During the course or the prosecution ' ■ for' 
delaoiatiori against the papers, ■ Mr., Chipitmkar' died, 
4;iiid Mr. Tiiak and Mr. Agarkar were found guilty and 
■sentenced to simple iniprsioninent for four iiionths.. 
This is the first of the prosecutions to which 
.Mr. Tiiaic was subjected. 

Messrs. Tiiak and Nanijoshi continued their 

patriotic labours and in 1884 the Daccan Education 

Society of Poona was formed. Later on Professor 

V. B. Kelkar, Professor Dharap, Professor M. 

joined forces with them, and in 188a. 

L , 1 ^ he contmu- 

Fergusson College was brought into Congress 

ithe fostering care of . the Deccan 
Mr. Tilak’s participation in the 

and College lasted only till 1890 v ro^e out in the 

connection. ^ 

.ts for his astonishing 

In 1888 Mr. Agarkar gave upi he brought into exis- 
the Kesari on account of diffe averted disturbances, 
social and religious matters, and Sholapur and Nagur 
in Mr. Tiiak, Mr. Kelkar and Mrmatured a system of 
Protesor Kelkar could not cc'th the Government, 
■with the papers, Mr. Tiiak bee; service when plague 
both; and later on a partition wa a ; and he remained 
Mr. Tiiak obtained the propria )f the fair weather 
and the Mahralta and Messrs, organised a hospital 
retained the ownership of the to the people the 

ient for the stamping 

Mr. Tiiak took a leading par^- 
regard to the Age of Consent worship or “bound- 

the Bill was based not on- any it, was a strong 
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but on his firm conviction that the autonomy of Hindis 
Society should not be disturbed by any Governmeot; 
legislation but by spontaneous movement from .within 
its own pale. While engaged in public work, he.;., was../ 
also in charge of a Law Class, the first institution in the 
Presidency, for the purpose of equipping young men 
for law examinations. 


About this period, he gave the time that he could: 
spare from the work of a Law-lecturer and an editor to.> 
the study of the antiquity oi the Vedas. He pursued 
an entirely original line of research, and succeeded in 
-o'itablishing his reputation as a scholar of great solidity 
this independence of thought He sent a summary 
goodness fids., contributions to the elucidations of the: 
■came into contact Vedas as proved by astronomical 
men resolved to a'cternational Congress of Orientals,, 
:service, and maturedn in 1892. He subsequently pub- 
a School and Coilege-r* in the form of a treatise, entitled 
two enthusiastic wor arches into the antiquity of the 
in the beginning, but 

Krishna Chipiunkar, a o revert to an exciting public 
the most famous Mar figured conspicuously, viz., the 
sympathetic comradchib N. S. Bapat of the Settle- 
^School was ushered irhe State of Baroda on a number 
by Messrs. Tilak, C>n. As the accused was one of 
who were before the e threw himself heart and soul 
by the addition of Vicquitted himself in a manner 
Agarkar, M. A. The Mae belief that if he had only 
be fitly called, had eiu'ssion as a lawyer, he would have 
■of two newspapers the^ably been elevated to the Bench 
were printed at th' 

lished by Mr. Chiplmfitics led him to associate him- 
infant journals had .Sfational Congress, and lie was 
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the Seeretary of its Deccan Standing' Comiiii itee for 
some years. He organized the'' first five sessions of tlie 
Bombay Provincial Conference, the last of which held 
at Poona under tfie Presidency of the Hon. Mr. P. M. 
Mehta, was a brilliant success. Pie was twice elected 
to the Bombay Legislative Council and ' also a Fellow 
-■of the Bombay University. He also established his 
■fame as a Municipal Councillof of Poona when he was 
returned as a Member of the Municipality at the head 
of the pole in 1895. In the same year he was chosen the 
Secretary of the Poona Congress, the eleventh N'ationai 
Congress Sessions. But party differences arose among 
the Congressmen of Poona about ,the holding of the 
Social Conference in the Congress Pandal, and 
Mr. Tilak retired froiii the work, although he continu- 
ed to assist in the succesfnl holding of the Congress 
Sessions. 

It was in the severe famine that broke out in the 
Presidency ill 189G that Mr. Tilak shewed his love of 
the common people which accomits^'lor his astonishing 
popularity with them. In Poona he brought into exis- 
tence cheap grain shops which averted disturbances. 
The suffering of the people of Sholapur and Nagur 
took him to the spot where he matured a system of 
relief works in co-operation with the Government. 
Mr. Til'ik did render valuable service when plague 
made its first appearance in Poona ; and he remained 
on the spot, while a good many of the fair weather 
politicians had fied in panic, and organised a hospital 
and in his paper recommended to the people the 
■salutary measures of the Government for the stamping 
out of the plague. 

Mr. Tilak recognized that hero-worship or “bound- 
less admiration ’’ as, Carlyle calls it, was strong 
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incentive for national zeal, and he found, in .Sivaji,.„:th.e* 
great Maharatta chief and warrior, a historic persona- 
litV' capable of rotisin-g the dormant energies of Ills., 
■people. 

With a laudable’ desire like that of Lore! 
Cnrzon for perpetuating the memory of Clive, he star- 
ted a movement for repairing the tomb of Sivaji at 
Raighar and for celebrating annually the Sivaji day,./ 
As plague was raging in Maharashtra at the time, the- 
celebration of the year 1897, took place not on Siva ji’s 
birth-day, but ^bn his coronation day which was the' 
IBtli jiine. There was an imposing ceremonial accom- 
pained by singing and preaching, and on the 18th June 
a reporter the proceedings, with^ hymn sung on the 
occasion, was published in the Kesari, The murder of 
Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst on the 22nid June 
which produced panic in the Anglo-Indian Commu- 
nity, was regarded as the outcome of the article in the- 
Kesari and the Goyernment of Bombay gave sanction- 
to the Oriental Translator, Mr. Big to institute pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Tilak for sedition. Mr. Tilak 
was arrested in Bombay and hot in Poona on 
the 27th June in the night, and brought before the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate who refused an appli- 
cation for bail. The High Court was moved, but 
refused to release Mr. Tilak on bail. On the 2nd 
August Mr. Tilak was committed to stand his trial at 
the High Court Sessions and a second application for 
bail was made to Mr. Justice Tyabji by Mr. Davar 
(now the Judge) which was opposed by the Govern- 
ment. But Mr. Justice Tyabji released Mr. Tilak on 
bail, and in his order expounded the law in the light 
of the principles governing the action of Criminal 
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Courts ill Eriglaod. The defence- was conducted in the 
High Court by Mr. 'Ptigh, of the Calcutta Bo-r, assisted 
by Mr, (now Justice) Davar while the prosecution was 
in the;, hands of the .Advocate-General. A jiiiy 
consisting of six Europeans and three Indians was. 
empanelled, and Mr. 'Til ak was found guilty by the six 
Europeaiimajority. -The '.Judge, accepted, the - verdict 
and sentenced him to eighteen months, rigorous, 
imprisonment. The application to reserve some points 
of ia\y to the Full Bench was refused, and of course 
the Advocate»General who had conducted the prosecu- 
tion could not be expected to stultify himself by the 
grant of a certificate. The High Court of Bombay 
followed suit and refused special leave to appeal 
to the Privy Goiincil. The last resource left to the 
defence was tried by moving the Privy Cooncil to grant 
leave, and Mr. Asquith, the present Prime-minister,, 
argued the case ; but the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Halsbury, saw no occasion for interfering with the 
verdict of the Lower Court and rejected the application. 
It may be worth while mentioning the fact that the 
Chancellor was a Member of the Cabinet of which 
Secretary of State for India who had sanctioned the 
prosecution was a Member. The highest Court of 
Appeal having refused to reconsider the case on the 
merits, the friends of Mr. Tilak in England, Professor 
M.ax Muller and Mr. William Hunter, presented a 
petition to the Queen, and prayed for mercy as be was 
a great scholar and as his release would be tak en as 
an act of the exercise of the prerogative which was 
worthy of the Sovereign. - After some negotiations. 
Mr. Tilak was released on the 6th September 1898 oa 
his giving his consent to certain formal conditions. 
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The next six months were passed b}/ Mr. Tilakat 
"the Singhad Sanitarium where 'he recovered some- 
what the health that had been considerably impaired 
by his prison-life. After attending the Congress, held 
in Madras, he travelled to Ceylon. 

In the midst of all his public activities he found time 
to devote to tlie study of the antiquity of tile vedas; and 
■during a period often years he gradually mastered 
not only the original works but the western treatises 
on the subject. x4s he continued his researches, the^ 
.conclusion was slowly forced upon his mind that the 
original home of the Vedic-Singers was in the Arctic 
region and that the ancient hymns date from intergla- 
cial times. In his former book, the ‘ Orion he had 
invoked the assistance of astronomical observations to 
establish the antiquity of the Vedic-coinpositions, and 
. in ‘'The Arctic Home in the Vedas” he pressed into ser- 
vice the latest discoveries in Geology and the most 
recent information about the condition of the primitive 
man. It is indeed a melancholy task to turn from the 
contemplation of Tilak, 'the scholar, toTilak struggling 
with difliculties arising from prosecution. The famous 
Tai Maharaj case involved him in mental and physical 
irritation which, to a man of his temperament, was 
more unbearable than any trouble caused by a state 
prosecution for sedition. Shri Baba Maharaja, a 
first-class Sardar of Poona and a member of one 
of the oldest aristocratic families of the Deccan, 
was on the point of death when he sent for Mr. Tilak 
who had been only a few days before released from 
the prison. As Mr. Tilak was a great friend of the 
Maharaja and as he wzs sincerely desirous of promoting 
the prosperity of the family, he was induced to accept 
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■‘tlie.lieavy .responsibility of an executor. under tiie.last 
will and testament of the dying man. 

. This , benevolent compliance with the last wishes 
'■of a personal friend was the cause of all the .storin' that, 
-raged over his devoted head from 1901 to 1904.. - “Mn- 
Tilakj.with his usual thoroughness, set 'about bringing'' 
■order into the chaos in which the estate of the late 
Afaharaja was left, and, for the real stability of the 
family, he determined to do two things, viz., the pay- 
ment of the debts and the putting the widow on a 
shorter allowance than she had expected, and the adop- 
tion of a lioy. The young widow did not first raise any 
■opposition to the scheme but the evil counsellors who 
surrounded the young and rich widow, played upon 
her fear and suspicion till she imagined that she w^ould 
be in a better position if she were allowed to adopt a 
boy of her own choice who could he bound by any 
conditioiis that she might choose to impose. So gradual- 
ly the conspirators including her favourite Karbhari, 
drew the net round her, but till the 1 8th June 1901, the 
misguided widow did not manifest any signs of hostility 
towards the executors. On ihat da); they all set out for 
Aurangabad where a boy chosen from another branch 
of the old family was given in adoption to Tai Maharaj. 
When she returned from Aurangabad, she listened 
‘to the evil suggestions of her counsellors and instituted 
proceedings before Mr. Aston, District Judge of 
Poona, for revocation of the probate of the will of her 
late husband. The District Judge found that the 
probate granted to Mr. Tilak and other executors was 
invalid and passed an order revoking the probate, but 
not content to strictly confine himself to this main issue 
in the case, he allowed at his unrestricted discretion 
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iiiiicli' irrelevant evidence, as to- the .confiriement' of 
Tai Maharaj, ■ the Aurangabad adoption^ etc., .against/ 
which Mr. Tilak . protested in vain. The evident, 
object this ■■ was to ,, damage ' Mr., , Tilak’s: 

reputation ..for integrity in the public estimation 
and to accomplish this ungracious purpose the District 
Judge took proceedings under the Criminal Procedure 
Code and committed Mr. Tilak to the Poona Magistrate- 
to be proceeded against according to law. A formida- 
ble list of seven charges including corruption, perjury 
and forgery were formulated against Mr. Tilak, and,, 
although the High Court set aside the judgment of the 
Lower Court on the issue of revocation of the probate, 
they did not think it fit to stop the criminal proceedings 
against Mr. Tilak, which resulted in conviction and a 
sentence of eighteen months^ rigorous imprisonment. 
The Sessions Judge in appeal, Mr Lucas, reduced the 
sentence to six months. The Judge was of opinion 
that Mr. Tilak’s character was absolutely untainted, 
by any corrupt intentions. After this remark the High 
Court could not uphold the conviction at rdl, and quash- 
ed it and the Government withdrew the other charges.. 
Mr. Tilak emerged from this furious ordeal of prolong- 
ed misery, triumphant without a blemish on his cha- 
racter. The judgment of the High Court in the 
Criminai Case dealt with the question of adoption and’ 
pronounced in its favour, and Mr. Tilak obtained 
afterwards a civil decree recognizing the validity of 
the adoption. 

The last stage of Mr. Tilak’s life has now been 
reached, and from the year 1905 onwards we find him 
incessantly occupied in political acti\dties of a varied', 
nature. The year 1905 is an eventful year in the annals. 
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of British rule in India. It saw the partition of Bengrfi' 
effected by that most imperious of' ■Viceroys. Lord: 
€111*2011. 

, It 'Was in the Congress of 1905 avhich was liekl: 
under the presidency of Mr. Gokhale at Benares that 
the boycott was declared a lawful weapon to be used by 
the Congress as an effective, protest against a political 
wrong which the authorities are not desirous of redress- 
ing in compliance with popular agitation and opinion. 

It is not at all necessary that the history of the Cal- 
cutta Congress and its now famous resolutions on 
Swaraj, Boycott, .Swadeshi, and National Education 
should here be repeated with all its exciting details. 
The deliberations of the Calcutta Congress form the high 
water-mark of the Indian National Congress. The next 
year 1907 saw an attempt which was a retrogade step 
and against which the Nationalists protested under the 
astute guidance of Mr. Tilak and which resulted in the- 
break up of the Surat Congress.. 

In 1908 he was one of those who took part in the 
Temperance movement and the Poona Municipal elec- 
tions in which his personality held the palm of victory. 
The Bombay Provincial Conference held at Dhulia 
was attended by Mr. Tilak. No sooner had the hot 
controversy regarding the break up of the Congress 
began to subside in violence, than the bomb outrages 
at Muzafiirpore towards the end of April electrified 
the whole of India as an unexpected event in the Poli- 
tical History of India. The District Magistrate of 
Dacca was shot at by some unknown person or persons 
only a couple of days before the Congress Session at 
Surat. The attempt made on the life of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and the life of the Mayor of 
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'Chaiidernagore, all these and other events led to 
the adoption o£ a vigorous policy of repression. 
Prosecutions for sedition became the order of 
the day and the most barbarous sentences have 
•been passed on the imfortimate Editors of news- 
papers and public speakers. It was of course, well 
known that the tallest poppy in the field would also be 
felled down by the Government scythe. The Bombay 
Legislative Council met at Poona on the June 11)08, 
■when the Governor made a declaratioii that the Govern- 
ment were determined upon putting down seditious 
■ agitators in the province who were in the habit of 
exciting disaffection against the authorities ; and it was, 
of course, understood who was the real object of the 
Government's solicitude in the matter. Already a number 
of Indian newspapers were being prosecuted for 
sedition. Mr. Tilak as the most potent journalist in the 
Deccan could not be left out of the kind consideration of 
the Government. Mr. Paranjpe, a friend of Mr. Tilak 
had been committed to thre Bombay Sessions for sedi- 
i ous writing in his paper, the Kal^ and Mr. Tilak left 
Poona for Bombay to be near the scene of the trial to 
give necessary help in the course of the trial. On the 
2:lrd Jiine,the official sanction for the prosecution of Mr. 
Tilak was given and on the 24th June he was arrested 
at 6 p. m. under a warrant issued by the Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate at Sardar Graha. 

On the very same day his house and office at Poona 
as well as his residence at the hill fort sanitarium Singh- 
gad, were seaixhed under a warrant issued by the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate. A postcard containing 
the names of two books on explosives written on it was 
found, and, as we shall presently see, the prosecution 
made much of this card in the course of the trial. On 
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the 28 tfi June, Mr. Tilak was brought before the Magis- 
trate who remanded him to custody after rejecting an* 
application for bail While Mr. Tilak was in Jail, the Go- 
vernment thought thatoiie article was'.not strong enough ■ 
to ■secure conviction and. gave sanction to prosecute'- 
for another article on the 9th June in the Kct^ari] and 
the new warrant was served on Mr. Tilak in the jail 
On the 29th June, Mr. Aston committed Mr. Tilak 
to the Sessions of the Bombay High Court on two sets 
of charges under 124-A and IhS-A by two separate- 
orders of commitment Mr. Tilak was lodged in the 
Dongri Jail at Bombay, and could not make such ade- 
quate preparation for his defence as he would have 
done if he had been released on bail. Mr. Jinna,, 
Bar- at- Law, made before Mr. Justice Davar, the Judge- 
presiding over the third Cirmiaal Sessions, an 
application for bail, and it was refused on the ground 
that Mr. Tyabji’s exposition of the law of bail was not 
quite correct and that there were other circumstances 
which it would be wise under the circumstances not to- 
mention. The Prosecution applied for a Special jury 
and carried the point, although Mr. Baptista con- 
tended that it would be unfair to do so, as a majority 
on the Special Jury list were Europeans who could not 
imderstaiid the language in which the incriminating, 
articles were written. 

On the 13th July began the memorable State trial 
which will here after take a prominent place among 
the State trials in which the liberty of the Indian 
Press was at stake. The question of the amalga- 
mation of the charges took up a considerable 
time, and as many as three charges (one under 153 A for 
the first article and two under 124-4 and 153-Afo 
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: second article) were- joined together ' to the preju- 

:'Clice of ■Mr.' Tilak who,., conducting his' own defence, 
'.pointed. out that it was against the express provisions of 
,'the Criminal 'Procedure Code and against his own in- 
terests. A Special Jury consisting of seven Europeans 
- •.and two Parsees was empanelled, thus realising ■ the 
fear entertained by the accused. The prosecution 
occupied two days and a half. 

Mr. Tiiak began his defence on the third clay of 
■the trial at 4 p.m. and ended on the eighth and the last 
day. He spoke for twenty and one hour and ten miiiu- 
■tes, as Mr. Justice Davar remarked indiis charge to the 
July. The speech of Mr. Tiiak is not characterized by 
eloquence, but it is a sober and dignilied and stately 
defence of liberty of the Press in the country. 

Mr. Tiiak concluded his address to the Jury at 
•about 12-80 noon on the last day and, after the Advo- 
cate-General had replied in a way that was not a fair 
answer to any of the arguments so elaborately put forth 
by the illustrious accused, the Judge delivered his 
charge to the Jury by sitting up till iO p. m. A majority 
■of seven returned a verdict of guilty and the Judge, 
accepting it, sentenced Mr. Tiiak to six years’ transporta- 
'tion and a line of one thousand Rupees. Before the 
sentence was pronounced, the accused, in reply to the 
question if he had anything to say, spoke those 
memorable words which bring out the high patriotism 
which iMr. Davar affected to call a mere profession, 
and the calm endurance of a fate with the dignity of 
the great heroes of history : 

“ In spite of the verdict of the Jury I maintain 
that I am innocent.- . There are liighenpowers that rule 
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'iiie destiny of things, '' ■ and it may- be ■ the will , ' of Pro- 
'Aideiice that the cause which I represent may prosper 
aiiore by my suffering than by remaining free.” ' 

r P Tiiak was hurried away to Ahnieclabad where 
he .was lodged for some time till he was recently 
transferred to Mandalay by a. benign Government 
which, had CO oiiiiLited his transportation with simple 
imprison nient and ' remitted the fine of one thousand 
Rupees. An application to reserve some points of law 
was rejected by the Judge, and successive applications 
to the Advocate-General and a Full Bench having 
proved equally abortive, it remains to be seen whether 
the Privy Council, the highest appellate tribunal, will 
interfere. For laying the case before the Privy Coun- 
'Cil Mr. Khaparde has now gone to England. 

The Bombay people, at any rate many of them, when 
they heard of the conviction of Mr. Tilak shewed by 
their demonstrations hdw much he was re ve red by them. 
Tilak is now in Mandaly and it is not possible to guess 
what thoughts, fears, and hopes may be passing across 
his mind. The prison walls now shade him from our 
physical view, but do we not behold by the eye of faith, 
hope and charity the man who, of all the many 
.glorious sons of India has suifered most for the great 
mother who has borne us all. Our sorrow is great, ay, 
•unutterable. But the heart muses and burns and the 
conjecture may be hazarded that he will again revisit 
his beloved land and his own beloved city, the home 
•of the builders of the Maharashtra Empire. 

There is hope that the last chapter of his life has 
yet to be witten. 

‘‘Who is the happy Warrior.^ Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be 
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It is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright. 


The immense iiiBiience which Mr. Tilak exercises, 
over his people and over men in other parts of the 
country has been built by many contributing factors. He 
is among Indian politicab reformers the least touched, 
by the glamour of Western civilization. He would 
confess that English education has done much for us, 
but that does not amount to the adoption of customs 
which are not necessary for the well-being of the land but 
are merely an imitation lacking independence of thought. 
The coiniiion people of Maharashtra look upon him as 
a very God who has come to live in the Kaliyuga among 
the sons of men. Simple in dress, and speech, acces* 
sible even to tlie most lowly, and yet withal one of the 
greatest scholars of the land or even of the world, he 
has struck the imagination of his countrymen more than 
any other worker for the general good. 


He does not treat political subjects with the glow 
and religious fervour of Bengal nationalists who have 
practically created in India the Gospel of nationalism. 
He, like the men of his race, has a practical shrewdness, 
of judgment which is more formidable to opponent 
than the hightiown periods and grand emotions of other 
workers in the fields disregard of self is the most distinc- 
tive feature of his character, and it is this, as Mr. 
Neviiison remarks, which has made extremism the 
loveable thing it is to many ardent men. The calmness 
of mind, and elasticity of spirit, that he possesses, has 
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' 'broiiglit hi 01 out of' the ■most ■ paint iil.' circumstances 
;a.!icl, in spitC' of opposition and misrepresentation, lie 
iias niaintaiiied his hold upon the people, a hold which 
■is to-day rii ore, powerful than it ever has been, and 
,'wiiicii would be remembered in the political, history of' 
India, not as merely the result of the deliberate work 
■■'Of a clever mind but as the response to those feelings 
ill common human nature which are the deepest and 
'the most eiinobiiiig, 

A Standard Character for Indian 
Languages- 

(Speech delivered at Benares at the Nagari, 
Pracharni Sabha Conference under the Presidency of 
Mr. R. C. Dutt in December 1905.) 

Gentlemen, the scope and object of the Nagari 
Pracharni Sabha has alread}^ been explained to you by 
the president. I should have gladly dialated on the 
•same. But as ten speakers are to follow me within an 
hour and a half, I must forego the pleasure and restrict 
myself, during the few minutes at my disposal to a 
brief mention of the points which I think ought to be 
'kept in view in endeavouring to work on the lines 
adopted by the Sabha, 

The first and the most important thing we have to 
iremember is that this movement is not merely for 
establishing a common character for the Northern 
India. It is a part and parcel of a larger movement, I 
may say a National Movement, to have a common 
language for the whole of India; for a common lan- 
guage is an important element of nationality. It is by 
a common language that you express your thoughts to 
•others; and Mann rightly ;■ says' that everything is 
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comprehended or proceeded from vak or language.. 
Therefore if you want to draw a nation together there 
is no force, more powerful thair to have a common 
language for all. And that is the end which the Sabha. 
has kept in view. 

But: how is the end to be, attained ? We aim at 
having a common language not only for Northern 
India, but I will say, in course of time, for the whole- 
of India including the Southern or the Madras Presiden- 
cy, and when the scope of our labours is so widened, 
our difficulties seem to grow apace. First of all we 
have to face what may be called the historic ditficulties. 

The contests between the Aryans and the non-Aryans. 

in ancient, and between the Mahomedans and the- 
Hindus in later times have destroyed the linguistic 
harmony of the country. In Northern India the lan- 
guages spoken by the Indian population are mostly 
Aryan, being derived from Sanskrit; wh.k those m Uie 
South are Dravidian in origin. The difference exists, 
not only in words but in the characters in which those 
words are written. Next to this is the difference bet- 
ween Urdu and Hindi to which so much prominence- 
is given in this province. On our side we har;e also the- 
Modi or the running script character as distinguished 
from the Balabodha or the Devanagari m which the 

Marathi books are ordinarily printed. 

There are, therefore, two great important elements, 
which we have to harmonise and bring together unc er 
our common character or language before we \en ure 
to go to the Mahomedan or Persian characters I have 
ali-Ldy said that though a common language for- ^ndia 
is the ultimate end we have in view, we begin wi i ^le 
lowest step of the ladder, I mean, a common character 
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for liilidiis. But here' too ' we haveAG Iiarmonise the 
two elements now. mentioned— -the Aryan or the 
Devaiiagari character,' -and the DraWdian or tlie 
Tamil character.' It should be. noted that the 
distinction is notone of' character onl_Y in as much 
as there are certain "sounds in the; Dravidian languages 
which are not to be found in any Aryan language. 

We have resolved to proceed step by step, and. as 
explained to you by the president we have at first taken 
up in hand only the group of the Aryan languages, i.e.,, 
those derived from Sanskrit. These are Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, Giijarathi and Gunmiukhi. There are other 
sub-dialects, but I have named the principal oneSo 
These iauguages are all derived from Sanskrit; and the 
characters in which they are written are aisounodinca- 
tioiis of the ancient characters of India. In course of 
time each of these languages has however, developed 
its own peculiarities in grammer, pronuneiatioii and 
characters, though the alphabet in each is nearly the 


The Nagari Pracharini Sabha aims at having a 
common character for all these Aryan languages, so- 
that when a book is printed in that character it may 
be more readily intelligible to all the people speaking 
the Aryan languages. I think we all agree on this point 
and admit its utility. But the difficulty arises, when a 
certain character is proposed as best litted to be the 
common character for all Thus, for instance the 
Bengalis may urge that the characters in which they 
write their language are more ancient than those adopt- 
ted by the Gujarathi or Marathi speaking people, and 
that the Bengali should therefore be selected as a com- 
mon character for all. There are others who think that 
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tiie, Devanagari^ as you find it in the printed books, Is. 
the oldest character and therefore it is entitled to be" 
the common character for ail the Aryan languages,. . 

I do not think, however, that we can decide this 
question on pure historic grounds. If you go to ancient 
inscriptions you will find that no less than ten different' 
characters were in use at different times since the days 
of ■ Ashoka and that Kharoshtri or Brahini is believed 
to be the oldest of them all. Since then all letters have 
’undergone a great deal of change; and all our existing 
characters are modifications of some one or other of 
the ancient characters. It would, I think, therefore 
be idle to decide the question of comnion character 
■on purely antiquarian basis. 

To avoid this difficulty it was at one time suggest- 
ed that we should ail adopt Roman characters ; and 
one reason advanced in support thereof was that it 
-would give a common character both for Asia and 
.Europe. 

Gentlemea, the suggestion appears to me to be 
utterly ridiculous. The Roman alphabet, and therefore 
iRoman Character, is very defective and entirely unsui- 
ted to express the sounds used by us. It has been 
.found to be defective even by English grammarians. 
Thus while sometimes a single letter has three or four 
sounds, * sometimes a single sound is represented by 
two or three letters. Add to it the difiiculty of hading 
Roman characters or letters that would exactly repre- 
sent the sounds in our languages without the use of 
any diacritic marks, and tiie ridiculousness of the sug- 
gestion would be patent to all. 
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If' a common character is 'Heeded for iis all, it 
' siioiild be, you will therefore see, a more pref ect cha- 
racter than the Roman. European Saiiskritists have/ 
declared that the Devanagari alphabet is more perfect 
than any which obtains, in Europe. And with this 
clear opinion before us it would be suicidal to go to 
any other alphabet in our search for a common charac- 
ter for all the Aryan languages in India. No, I would 
go further and say that the classification of letters and 
sounds on which we have bestowed so much labom- in- 
India and which we lincl perfected in the works of 
Panini is not to be found in any other language in the 
world. That is another reason why the Devanagari 
alphabet is the best suited to represent the different 
sounds we all use. If you compare the differ ent cha- 
racters'given at the end of each book published in the 
Sacred Books of the Bast Seines yon will be c onviii- 
cecl of what I say. We have one sound for one letter 
and one letter for each sound. I do not think, there- 
fore, that there can be any difference of opini on as tO’ 
what alphabet we should adopt. The Devanagari is 
pre-eminently such an abphabet. The question is one 
of character or the' form in writing which the letters 
of the alphabet assume in different provinces; and i 
have already said that this question cannot be solved 
on mere antiquarian grounds. 

Like Lord Curzon’s standard time we want a 
standard character. Well, if Lord Curzon bad attemp- 
ted to give us a standard character on national lines he 
would have been entitled to our respect far more than 
by giving us a standard time. But it has not been done;: 
and we must do it ourselves giving up all provincial 
prejudices. The Bengalis naturally take pride in their 
own character. ■ I do not blame them for it. There are 
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others in Gujara'th who say that their character is easy 
to write because they omit the , head-line. The 
V-. Maharashtries on the other hand may urge that Marathi 
, is the' character in.' which Sanskrit is written, and there-. 
■fore, it ought to be 'the common cliaracter for the 
whole of India. 

I fully appreciate the force of these remarlcs. ■ But 
we must come to a solution of the question and for that 
purpose discuss the subject in a business-like and 
practical manner. Whatever character we adopt, it 
must be easy to write, elegant to the eye and capable of 
being written with fluency. The letters that you devise 
must again be suflicient to express all the sounds in 
diflerent Aryan languages, nay, must be capable oE 
being extended to express the Dravidiari sounds without 
diacritic marks. There should be one letter for every 
sound and vice versa. That is what i mean by sufficient 
and complete character. And if we put our lieacls 
together it would not be difficult to devise such a 
character based on the existing ones. In determining 
upon such a character we shall have to take into conside- 
ration the fact, namely, which oE the existing characters 
is or are used over a wider area. For a single character 
used over a wider area if suited in other respects will 
naturally claim preference to be a common character as 
far as it goes. 

When imu have appointed your committee for the 
purpose and found out a common character, I think, we 
shall have to go to Government and urge upon its atten- 
tion the necessity of introducing in the vernacular 
school books of each , province a Eew lessons in this 
standard character^ so that the next generation may be- 
come familiar with it from its school days. Studying a 
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lie w character is not a diflicult task; ■ But there is a sort 
of reliictance to stud)' a new character ' after one'’s 
studies are completed. . This reluctance can be over- 
■come by the way I have suggested and iierein Govern- 
Client can help us. It is not a political question ns such 
tijough in the end everything may be said to be politi- 
cal. A Government that gave us a standard time and 
standard system of weights and measures would not, I 
think, object to lend its help to a scheme which aims to 
secure a standard character for all Aryan languages. 

When this common character is established it 
•would not be difficult to read the books printed in one 
'dialect of the At van language by those who use a 
'dffierent dialect of the same ? My own difficulty in. not 
understanding a Bengali book is that I Cannot read the 
■characters. If a Bengali bock is printed in the 
Devanagari characters I can follow the author to a 
■great extent, if not wholly, so as to understand the 
purport of the book ; for, over fifty per cent, of the 
words used will be found borrowed or derived from 
Sanskrit. We are all fast adopting new ideas from the 
W^est and with the help of the parent tongue, the Sans- 
krit coining new .words to express the same • Here, 
therefore, is another direction in which we may work 
for securing a common language for all and 1 am glad 
to see that by preparing a dictionary of scientiiic 
terms in Hindi, the Sabha is doing a good service 


The Bharata Dharma Mahamadaia. 

{Benares^ $rd January 1906). 

I am sorry I cannot address you in any other' 
language except Marathi and English. English ■ shoiild 
be boycotted for religious* purposes. But I cannot: 
help and hope you will excuse me. I shall speak a 
few words on the importance of Hindu religion, its^ 
present conditioii and efforts that are being made to 
preserve it from decay. What is Hindu religion ? If 
yon go to the different parts of India, you will find 
different views about Hindu religion entertained by 
different people. Here you are mostly Vaishiiavas or 
followers of Shri Krishna. If you go to the south, you’ 
will meet followers ot Ramanuja and such others. What 
is Hindu religion then ? Bharata Dharma Mahaman- 
dala cannot be a Mahamandala unless it includes and 
co-ordinates these different sections and parts. Its. 
name can only be significant if different sections of 
Hindu religion are united under its banner. All these 
different sects are so many branches of the Vedic reli- 
gion. The term Sanatan Dharma shows that our re- 
ligion is very old — as old as the history of the hiinian 
race itself. Vedic religion was the religion of the 
Aryans from a very early time. But you all know no 
branch can stand by itself. Hindu religion as a whole 
made up of different parts co-relatecl to each other as 
so many sons and daughters of one great religion. If 
this idea is kyptin view and if we try to unite the 
various sections it will be consolidated into a mighty 
force. So long as. you are divided amongst yourselves, 
so long as one section does not recognise its affinity 
with another, you cannot hope to rise as Hindus. Reli- 
gion is an element in nationality. The word Dharma 
means a tie and comes from the root dhri to bear or- 
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li.oId, "What is there to 'hold together ? . To connect 
the soil! with God, and man with man. Dliarma means 
oiir diities towards God as well as towards our fellow- 
creatures. Religion is made up of both these ele- 
ments— duty towards God- and doty towards marn 
Hindu religion as such provides for a moral as 
well, as social tie. This' being our definition we 
must go black to the past , and. see how it was 
worked out.. During Vedic times' India was a self- 
contained country. It was united as a great nation. 
That unity has disappeared bringing on us great 
degradation and it becomes the duty of the leaders to- 
revive that union. A Hindu of this place is as much a 
Hindu as the one from Madras or Bombay. You might 
put on a different dress, speak a different language 
but you should remember that the inner sentiments 
which move you all are the same. The study -of the 
Geeta, Raniayana and Mahabharata produce the same 
ideas throughout the country. Are not these — common 
allegiance to the Vedas, the Geeta and the Raniayana — 
our common heritage ? If we lay stress on it forgetting 
all the minor differences that exist between different 
sects, then by the grace of Providence we shall ere 
long be able to consolidate ail the different sects into 
a mighty Hindu nation. This ought to be the ambition 
of every Hindu. If you thus work to unite 5^011 will 
find within a few years one feeling and one thought 
actuating and dominating all people throughout the 
coiiatry. This is the work we have to do. The present 
condition of our religion is not at alj one that is desi- 
imble. W ourselves separated and the feeling- 

of that which was at the root of our advancement 

in the past is gone. It is certainly an unfortunate 
circumstance that we should have so many sections. 
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.and sub -sections. It is 'the. doty of an association like 
the Bharata Dharina Mahaiiiandala to work to restore, 
the lost and forgotten union. In, the absence of iiiiity 
India cannot' claim its place . among the .nations of the 
:\¥orld.,, , For some .two hundred years India was' in ' the 
same condition as it is in to-day. Biiddliism iioiirishec! 
'. and attacks were made on Hindu religion by Buddhists 
.'and Jains, After 600 years of chaos rose one great 
leader,. Shaiikaracharya, and he brought together all 
the common philosophical elements, of our religion and 
. proved and preached them in such a way that Bucldhisiii 
was swept away from the land. 

We have the grand and eternal promise Shri Krishna 
has given in the Geeta that whenever there is a decay 
of Dharma, He comes down to restore it. When there is 
a decay owing to disunion, when good men are perse- 
cuted, then Shri Krishna comes down to save us. There 
is no religion on the face of the earth except the Hindu 
religion wherein we find such a hopeful promise that 
God comes to us as many times as necessary. After 
I^iahonied no prophet is promised, and Jesus Christ 
comes once for ever. No religion holds such promise 
full of hope. It is because of this that the Hindu reli- 
gion is not dead. We are never without hope. .Let 
heretics say what they may. A time will come when 
‘Oiir religion thoughts and our rights will be vindicated. 
Each man is doing his best, and as the association is 
•doing its best, every Hindu is welcome to assist it and 
carry it to its goal. If we do not find men coming fpr- 
ward let us hope they will do so in the next generation. 
We are never without hope ; no other religion has such 
va definite and sacred promise as we have of Shri 
Krishna ; it is based on truth and truth never dies. I 
/y;say it and I am prepared to prove this statement. I 
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believe that troth is not vouchsafed to one only. The 
great characteristic of truth is that it is universal and 
■catholic. It, is not confined to any particular race,,: 
Hindu religion tolerates ail: reiigio.ns. Our religion' 
■:says that all religions are based on truth, yoir follow 
_you,r3, ,,I mine. ■ 

Sliri Krishna says that the followers of other reli- 
gions worship God though not in a proper fonri. Shri 
Krishna does not say timt the followers of other reli- 
gions would be doomed to eternal liell. I challenge 
-anybody to point out to me a similar text from the scrip- 
tures of other religions. It cannot be found in any 
other religion, because they are partial truth while our 
Hindu religion is based on the whole-the Sanataii truth, 
and therefore it is bound to triumph in the end. 
Numerical strength also is a great strength. Can 
•the religion which counts its followers by crores die ? 
Never, unless the crores of our fellow-followers are 
•suddenly swept away, our religion will not die. All 
that is required for our glorious triu nph and success is 
that we should unite all the different sects on a common 
platform and let the stream of Hindu religion flow 
throiign one channel with a mighty consolidated and 
■concentrated force. This is the work which the 
Bliarata Dharrna Manclala has to do and accom- 
plish. Let us be all united. Because a particular 
man wears a particular dress, speaks a different 
tongue, .worships a particular dcvata, is that any rea- 
son for our withdrawingoiirhands of fellowship to our 
Hindu brother? The character of our Hindu religion 
is very comprehensive — as comprehensive as its litera- 
ture Itself, We have a wonderful literature. Wisdom, 
as is concentrated in Gita and epitomised in about 700 
ver.ses, that wisdom, 1 am confident, cannot be defeated 
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or overcome by any philosophy, be- it Western or 
-any other. Now I turn to the forces that are arrayed 
-against us. There, are mainly two forces of (i) science." 

'. and (2) Christianity. If our religion is threatened with 
any hostile criticism, it comes from these two. As for- 
the first, a great change is coming over the West and.. . 
truths that are discovered by them were known to our 
Rishis. Modern science is gradual^ justifying an,d... 
vindicating our ancient wisdom. With the establish- 
ment of Psychical Research Societies and the expan- 
sion of seieiitilic knowledge they have come to under- 
stand that the fundamental priaciples of our religion 
are based on truth that can be proved. Take an in- 
stance. Chaitanya pervades every thing. It is strictly 
a Hindu theory. Professor Bose has recently shown 
that this Vedantic doctrine is literally true according, 
to modern science. Take the doctirne of the survival, 
of soul indepedent of the body. 

Doctrine s of Karma and Reincarnation go with 
it. Spencer never believed in these. But recently it has 
been our great privilege to see that Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Mayor and others have declared that the soul 
does not die with body; so much now they are con- 
vinced of. Modern’ science accepts the doctidne of 
Karma if not of reincarnation. But it is not the belief 
of Christianity. They hold that God gives a new' soul 
each and every time. Thus it would be seen that a 
change is coming over the West. Our enemies are fast 
disappearing before the teachings of modern science .. 
Take courage and work hard for the linal triumph. If 
you make a little effort and aim at union, you have a 
bright future before you. Now-a-days Vedanta is not 
only read but studied by Americans. No European* 
doctor believes that the beating of the heart can’ 
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lie voliiotariiy stopped. But it has. been proved to 
"the contrary. ' Vedanta and Yoga have been . folly 
vindicated by mode rn science and ' these aim at 
giving you spiritual union. It is, our clear duty, there- 
fore, to follow truth and re-edit our scriptures and place 
them, before ' the world in the , light of modern science 
that they may be acceptable to all. But I tel! you again 
■unity is necessary for such work. You would be want- 
ing in duty to yourself and to your ancestors if you do 
not give up provincial prejudices and promote unity 
that underlies all sects. We have been very idle. We 
have grown so stupid owing to our idleness that we are 
required to be told by foreigners that our treasures 
conceal gold and not iron. Modern science and edu- 
cation are prepared to help you if you take advantage 
of them, and time will come when instead of Christians 
preaching Christianity here we shaii see our preachers 
preaching Sanatan Dharma all over the world. Concen- 
rate all your forces. The idea of a Hindu University 
where our old religion will be taught along with mo- 
dern science is a very good one and should have the 
■support of all. In conclusion, I would again draw your 
attention to bring about a haniionious union of ail sects 
■and rightly claim and obtain our rightful place among 
die nations of the world. 

Honest Swadeshi- 

(Speech delivered on Sunday the 2Srd December 
1906 in Beadon Square, Calcutta, under the presidency 
■of Laia Lajpat Rai). 

I did not expect to have to speak on the day on 
which my long journey from Poona came to an end, 
but circiimstances appear to have left nte no clioice. 
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■ :Lorcl Minto opened the ■ Indnstriai Exhibition here the 
other da}? and in doing so, said that honest Swaxleshisni" 
.. should be dissociated from political asnirations. In 
other words, the Swadeshi agitation had, withiri the,, 
last eighteen months been carried on by the workers; 
for motives other than those professed and for ends 
not yet disclosed. This is entirely an unfair represen-,' 
tation of the existing state of things and can easily be^ 
demonstrated to be so. To begin with, if Lord Miiito 
thinks the Swadeshi workers dishonest, wliy should he 
have associated himself with them by consenting to 
open the Exhibition? Fiirther, if Lord Minto is. 
honest, and our Bengal leaders w^o have been preach- 
ing the Swadeshi cause are dishonest, why should they 
have invited his Lordship to do the formal and ceremo- 
nious act of declaring the Exhibition open ? So taken 
either way, it will appear that his Lordship and our 
leaders cannot possibly hit it off together. It he did 
not want us, vve shall certainly be able to cld without 
him. So his consenting to perform the opening cere- 
mony was clearly a great blunder. Then is our move- 
ment really dishonest? In Germany, France, America, 
Governments protect their infant industries by imposing 
taxes on imports. The Government of India shouldi 
also have done the same as it professes to rule India 
in the interests of Indians, It failed in its duty, so the 
people are trying to do for themselves what the Go- 
vernment ought to have done years and years ago. No,. 
Lord Minto dares- not call the Emperor of Germany 
dishonest nor can he similarly characterise the presi- 
dents of the French or American Republics. How 
, then can our leaders be c.illed dishone.st ? Are they 
, to be abused because they are endea\’oiiring to do what 
the Government has culpably omitted to do ? As head 
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of a despotic Gevernnient, iiis Lordship cannot; 
possibly sympathise with the political aspirations and 
agitations of the people, afid it may be expected that 
he may niaintaiii an unbroken silence about it.. Had, 
I been in. his Lordship’s .position I would have done so, 
but why should Lord Minto call us dishonest? Tliere- 
is a harder word that is on my Hips, but to say the least 
it is impolitic of Lord Minto to have said so. There it 
was said that Swadeshi was an industrial movement 
and has nothing to do with politics. We all know that 
Government is not engaged in commerce. It might 
have begun that way but it certainly does not trade 
now. Did it iiot protect British trade and adopt mea- 
sures to promote it? If the Indian Government dissocia- 
tes itself from the commercial aspirations of the British 
nation, then it will be time for Swadeshi workers to- 
consider the question of dissociating their movement 
from politics. But so long as politics and commerce 
are blended together, in this policy of the Government 
of India, it will be a blunder to dissociate Swadeshi 
from politics. In fact, Swadeshisrn is a large term 
which includes politics, and to be a true Swadeshi one 
must look on ail lines — vvhethei political or inciiistriai 
orecoaomical — which converge our people towards the 
status of a civilised nation. Gentlemen, 1 insist on your 
emphatically repudiating the charge of dishonesty. 





Swam! Vivekananda 


Oa the 9th of January 1862, was born the child' 
Norendra, who was to become in after life Swami 
Vivekananda, one of the greatest preachers and spiri- 
tual thinkers that the world has known. He came 
of the Datta family of Siinosha, a very ancient Kayas- 
tba family. His ancestors seem to have been simple 
and devout people of an intensely religious turn of mind. 
His grandfather, we are told, became a San 3 ^asin in 
the last days of his life. His father, Vishvanatha Datta,, 
was an attorney-at-law of the Calcutta High Court. 
His mother, who we are happy to say is still alive, is 
a woman of remarkable intelligence and memory. 
Thus, we see the seeds of deep devotion, critical insight 
and keen intellect in the family, which in Swami 
Vivekananda bloomed and bore rich and excellent fruit., 

Norendra Nath, even as a boy, showed that 
sympathy and fellowfeeling, that piety and devo- 
tion, that love of God and spmtiial things which 
were to so distinguish him in later years. He 
was by nature of a meditative and philosophical turn 
of mind and this developed and deepened as he grew 
old. When he was at school, he was a close student of 
Hindu Philosophy and was a constant reader of Herbert 
Spencer^s works. We are told that, when at college, 
he wrote to Herbert Spencer a letter criticising some 
of his philosophical speculations and that Herbert 
spencer struck by the performance encouraged him 
in 'his seax*ch after Truth. The .nature of his studies 
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■ 'soonled. him into'agnosticismi as he liimsei! , confesses 
in one of his'ieetiires/. He naively says, Ud not believe' 
a Hindu can become an atheist. He may read: Euro- 
pean books., and persuade himself he is a'' materialist,'^^ 
but only, £00 five .months,- mark you. It is not in yotir, 
blood.’ His intensely emotional and fervently reli- 
gious temperament revolted from atheism and agno- 
sticism and he soon turned away from them. He then,' 
tried the Brahrao faith ; but Bralimoisiu was too narrow 
and constrained for his free sou! and he soon...gave' it 
up. At this time, he passed through that critical stage 
which has marked the life of all the great religious ' 
teachers of the world — that stage which is character- , 
ised by acute mental agony and suffering resulting from 
the eager desire for spiritual knowledge and from the 
soul’s hanger for The Divine Truth. He had then 
taken his B. A. degree and was preparing himself to 
•enter the legal profession ; but his mind was full of 
darkness and doubt and yearned for a spiritual guide 
and teacher who could resolve its doubts and dispel 
its gloom. 

Then it was that the Divine Light dawned upon 
him and his ardent soul met with the fulfilment of its 
long cherished hopes. It came about this way. An 
uncle of his was a disciple of Sri Raniakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, that pure and noble sage who had attained the 
'realisation of the soul in an age of materialistic darkness. 
He took Yivekananda to the sage; and this proved to be 
a turning point in Vivekanancla's life. The first inter- 
view between Sri Raniakrishna and Swami Ahvekananda, 
the guru willing to teach and the pupil eager to 
learn, is remarkable and touching to a degree. The 
great sage, be3mnd all worldly passions and desires and 
"spending his life in the. meditation of the Great One 
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:asks OUT 'hero to sing religions songs in [iraise of 
the Lord Sri Krishna whom he so much loved. Viveka- 
•naatcla cooiplies with the request and sings in his full 
Tidi' voice. The scene o£ the great sage sitting, in lils' 

' 'holy Ashraiiia, sorromided by his disciples, .with his 
' .tiitiire pupil sitting by and singing, the face of the master, 
-lighted up with divine pleasure at the radiant vision of 
'tlie Lord, whicli the song is conjuring up before Iris 
mind’s eye, sends a thrill over our frame and tills with 
devotion every pious Hindu heart. Vivekananda at 
length takes leave of him, promising to return soon, 
.alone. This meeting is a memorable one as it marks the 
■beginning of a connection which lasts throughout the 
life of the teacher and changes the whole current. of the 
if util re life of the pupil. 

F'roni this time forward, Vivekananda was the 
'devout disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and learnt the 
eternal truths of the Vedanta at his master^s feet. 
Many a great soul had the honour of being a disciple 
of this holy recluse, but Vivekananda was the foremost 
of them all. The Master and the disciples spent many 
a pleasant and instructive hour in discourses on the 
•sacred Religion of the Vedanta and on the invaluable 
Truths its teachings conveyed. 

Sri Ramakrishna passed away on the 16th of August 
1886 and his disciples resolved to continue the holy task 
■of their master and to lead a life of self-denial and renun- 
ciation. All of them renounced this worldly life with 
its trials audits pleasures and organised themselves into 
.a Holy Order. They sacrihced all that the world con- 
siders nearest and dearest for the sake of the niorul 
improvement of the country and the advancement of its 
religion. Of course, Swami Vivekananda was one of 
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He took his'iast and final step, witii, ,joy and 
his life to the 'iiobie cause oC 


eneeriuiiicx>:a ^ 

the Vedanta* After having done some work witii ns 
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brethren he retired into solitude to the Himalayas tor 
meditation and study. He went to Tibet and studiecK 
Buddhism there. Then began his travels thiotighout 
the length and breadth of India. From Khatri, wheie 
he made the Maharaja a convert to his convictions, he 
went all along the West Coast to Trivandmm_ and 
thence to Madras. All the while, he untiringly 
preached the gospel of the Vedanta and made young 
Indians realize the glories of her past. When he was in 
Madras, some cultured men thought that it would be 
TOod if the Swami was sent to America to repre- 
sent Hinduism in the Great Parliament of Religions to- 
be held at Chicago. Accordingly they raised sub- 
scriptions, provided him with funds and sent him to> 

America, MU., Japan. 


When the Swami landed in America, he was in a very 
sorry plight. The little money he had been provided, 
with was all spent and the Swami went about, a poor- 
forlorn stranger begging his bread from door to door. To- 
an old ladv is due the fervent gratitude of the Hin- 
dus for having helped the Swami in his dire need. 
The Swami caught her eye and she thought that he 
would be a curious specimen for her to exhibit to bet 

friends. She accordingly invited the Swami for a dinner 

which she had arranged to give to a select party o, uei 
friends. Instead of being an object ot mere diversion, 
out Swami during dinner evoked their astomshment 
and admiration by his versatile powers of conveis.atioa 
and his rich gifts of head and heart such as are rarel> dis- 
played even in the most advanced and civilized circle.^ 
His glowing eloquence on Hindu philosopay s low 
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them that the Swami was a man of no mean capacity 
and some of liisleanied and abstract disquisitions were 
beyond the reach of their undefstanding. ^So, they asked 
a professor of philosophy to argue with him. The pro- 
fessor soon found his merit and introduced him tc Dr. 
Barrows, the President of the Parliament of Religions 
who gladly put him in to, represent Hinduism in 
the Parlianieot. Oiir Swanii’s appearance in. that:, 
augii.st assembiy created quite a sensatioo. Clad 
in robes which were considered picturesque in the 

West, and venerable .in, .the .East he dwelt on the' 

majesty and dignity of the Vedanta religion, and his 
voice, ringing with sympathy and fiiii of manly ' 
.■sincerity, held spell-bound that vast audience and laid ' 
before the astonished gaze of the West- the rich treasures 
of the Vedanta- phiiosophy - which is the proud heritage ■' 
of the Indian People. The ' humble ■saiiyasin, till now . -a 
stranger to fame burst suddenly into prominence. The 
WCvSt at once - realized his greatness. The - N^ew " York 
Herald said, ‘‘ Vivekananda is undoubtedly the greatest 
.figure in the Parliament of . Religio.iis, , After hearing 
..liini, -we , feel how i'oo:lish it .is to ^send ■ Missionaries" .to: 
this learned Nation.” The N&w York Critique observed, 
,FIe is an orator by divine right, and his strong in- 
telligent face, in its picturesque setting of yellow and 
-orange, was hardly less interesting than those earnest- 
words and the rich riiythmical utterance he gave them.’' 
Letters came pouring in from all parts of America, 
inviting him to deliver lectures on philosophy and 
religion. He did noble work in America and made the 
Vedanta Religion popular among one of the most 
materialistic people in the world. 

From America, he went over to England where lie 
wielded an iiiiiiience no less tremendous. In 
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London,' he stayed two months constantly e,nga.^ed ii? , 
"expoiiocling. the' Vedas and the Upaiiishads*. An 
Eiiglisli paper said ‘‘All sorts - and conditions of 
men are to be found .in London, but the great , city 
contains just now none more reniarkable . than .the' , 
philosopher who represented the Hindu religion ■ at' 
the ■P'arliament . of Religions held at Chicago. ; His' ■, 
labours were crowned with deserved success.:' 'His; 
vindication of the Hindu Phiiosopliy attracted the, 
thinking minds, and many disciples flocked to his 
standard. The most notable among them , were ■ 
Mr. Sandsberg (afterwards Swami Kripanaiida) Madame ■ 
Louis (afterwards Sawmi ilbhayanaiida) Miss Margaret , 
Noble (afterwards Sister Nivedetta) J J Godwin and 
Captain Seviere. These were not only his admirers but 
also sincere workers who contributed their energy and 
ability to the furtherance of the Great Cause. 

On the 16tii of December 1896, Vivekananda retur- ' 
ned to 'his motherland. He landed at Colombo, and 
from Colombo to Aimora his tour was one grand trium- 
phal procession. He was received with open arms by his 
countrymen and was esteemed and venerated as one of 
the greatest regenerators and reformers in modern 
times. His exposition of our ancient philosophy met with 
ready welcome and his vieWs received hearty acceptance. 
Wherever he went, he evoked enthusiasm and patrio- 
tism by the pictures he presentedof the Motherland - in 
her bright, palmy days. But his work did not consist in 
mere exhortations and pulpit eloquence. He tried to 
secine stability and permanence to the great work he was 
doing. His great ambition was to get Vedanta univer- 
sally accepted and to make the Hindus, the guiding 
star of all other nations in morality, spirituality and 
divine philosophy. To attain this ultimate end, he.: 
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strove to awaken the dormant consciousness of the 
iiidiaii nation: and to make ■ Vedanta a living reiigioii. 
:He, pointed to his brethren the real and great diver-' 
gence that existed between their theory and practice. 
He asked them to weed cut the many objectionable and 
evil practices and customs that had crept into their fold 
and opened thier eyes to the great iT|orai and social de- 
terioration that had reduced them, to their present level. 
He reorganized the Raniakrishna Mission and founded 
monasteries and asliramas at Calcutta and Himalayas,, 
for teaching ardent Hindu youths the life of devotion 
and self-denial. These were his head-quarters for the 
propagation of the New Gospel. He also started 
relief works in the dark days of 1897 for the 
poor and distressed. His work was too much for 
him and it began to tell upon his health. On 
medical advice he went again to the West to recruit 
his health. After a short stay in England, he went 
to America with his health much improved. He found- 
ed the ‘ Shanti ^ Ashrama and a Vedanta Society in 
San Francisco which are now in a flourishing 
condition. Being invited to France to represent 
Hinduism in the Congress of Religions held at Paris, he 
went there and delivered addresses on Hindu Philosophy 
in French. His health again began to fail and he re- 
turned to India much worse than when he left .Neverthe- 
less, he cared more for his Cause than for his health. 
He established a Patasala for the education of the Indian 
youths and a Home for the Relief of the poor and 
distressed at Benares, He also founded a mutt for 
gathering together our itinerant Sadhusand for making 
them work in union in the noble cause of the Vedanta. 
He himself assiduously educated youths in Sanskrit 
philosophy and thought. At this time, a deputation of 
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the Japanese waited upon him to invite liiiii to Japan to 
..-improve their tone, of spiritaality "and to .give a. fresh 
.: stimuiiis to their religious thought But he postponed' 

: ' going as his health was in a very indifferent state. But,. . 
all the same, he never relaxed his untiring labours at 
home for the benefit of hi'* felLowrnen. 

NToiv, we come to the end of a noble and arduous 
-career. It was a bright and beautiful morning in the 
■month of July 1 902. The Swami sat in solemn meditation 
in the early hours of the day and gave a lesson in Sanskrit 
Language to some new disciples. In the afternoon, he had 
spiritual consolation by turning to the great Truths of 
the Vedas and again retired to meditation and holy 
thoughts. He had a calm and quiet walk in the even- 
ing and on his return sat down in prayer and passed 
into the state of super-consciousness. At 9 o’clock in 
the night, his immortal soul left its bodily prison and 
soared away. 

Swami Vivekananda’s life was a short one He 
lived only for 40 years, but how bright and beautiful is 
his career and how wonderful and magical is the influ- 
ence he exercised. He had a majestic personality and 
rich, ringing voice. His facility of expression was re- 
markable. He utilized all these gifts in the cause of 
religion and etliics. He was thoroughly sincere and bis 
heart was full of love and kindness towards his fellow- 
men. His patriotism was intense and he often dwelt 
with rapturous pleasure in his lectures and addresses 
on the greatness of India in her fresh and youthful days. 
His keen intellect and deep insight made him realize 
the great Truths of the Vedas which he spread broad- 
ca.st among many a ILstening audience. His exposition 
of the Vedas met with remarkable success even in the 
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'.feast expected quarters. The -key to "his 'great, success 
: lies in' the fact that he presented the Vedanta religion in 
-siic.li a light as not to do violence to the prevailing scien- 
tific doctrines and theories. In fact, he was constaiitty 
. ipoiiitiiig out the harmony that existed between Vedanta 
ifi-iilosophy and modern science. He- explained the 
Hindu system of philosophy aad showed what a mass 
of information and wealth of thought our Upanishads 
contained. He was a synthetic philosopher and a 
constructive thinker. His was not the business of the 
carping critic iindirig fault with this religion and picking 
holes in that creed ; but his was the grand Mission of 
preaching the Vedanta religion, the vast illimitable vista 
■of Truth, which contains or has absorbed to itself the 
great Truths of all the religions and which can satisfy 
.ail sorts and conditions of minds. It niay be interesting 
to note some of his great ideas and thoughts which 
liave contributed to the enlightenment and enrichment 
of the world and his exhortations to his countrymen in 
the matter of social and moral advanceinent. Let us 
first note some of his ideas on religion. 

He defined Religion as Realization. This was the 
crucial idea which lie wanted to fix firmly in the people's 
minds. He insisted on getting rid of the popular 
notion that by religion was meant blind faith and that 
'Religion was something beyond the pale of reason. On 
the other hand he often reiterated that Reason was an 
indispensable handmaid to Religion. Religion is the 
Realization of the Athman (the soul). His argument is 
this. Flow can you reason without facts ? The facts 
whicli form the basis of your reasoning now are material 
facts — facts which are perceived by young minds through 
the sen.ses. When you wish to reason about the soul, 
about the state of things when your body is not — when 
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your senses are not, how can these iiiateriai facts lielp' 
■you?.. There, are certain spiritual inter nal facts which can- 
■ iae perceived by the mind if directed .inward just, as.^- 
tliese material, external facts are perceived through the 
senses. You cannot, get any help from your senses in. 
this search after Truth as they are cliaiiaels of coni- 
inunicalion with this outside world. For the realization 
and the perception of the Athman, these sense-doors., 
which coiiununicate with the outside should be closed. 
and the mind should be turned inward. Then the great.,, 
the iniinile Truth reveals itself to you. But, mark you, 
you cannot take the above statement of facts on trust. 

'Wiiat is above stated is no theory or doctrine but a fact. 

You may realize it for yourself by introspection and- 
meditation just as scientists discover great truths by- 
observation and experiment. This is his famous expla- 
nation of Religion which can be found in the form of a 
beautiful allegorical story in the Katha Upanishad. 

Another great idea of his is that everyone has got the- 
inlinite, the absolute in himself. To these who would 
contend that this idea will take away the basis for ail 
morality, lie says, “Such an argimient is the argument of 
the brutes who can only be kept down by the whip. If 
you are such a brute, commit suicide -first, rather than, 
be such human beings^' Again “This and this alone 
explains morality. Every religion preaches that the 
essence of all morality is to do good to others. And 
Why ? Because Adwaita explains—and no religion has. 
explained it except Adwaita-that whomsoever you liurt, 
you hurt yourself ; they are all you.'” He vehemently 
denounced the Christian idea that all human beings are 
sinners ; and said that everyone has got the spark of 
the Divine in him. This is nothing new to us, Hindus, 
but_ simply a statement of everyday experience. But the ’ 
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way ia wbicli lie puts it witfi^ his- closed ' reason iiig and 
terrible logie, thrusting ■ the doctrine ' home into the- 
minds of: other nations— who . were liorror-striick at this 
Iieteredox. idea — is simply wonderful and admirable* 
Again, he warned us against the -belief ,in a personal 
God. He criticised the conception of God as a perso- 
nal being as the most selhsh and foolish idea. You 
may have God in the image of a perfect man for the 
realization of the Athman (the spirit). But it is merely 
an image, a symbol and nothing more than that. Hin- 
dus do not worship images and idols but they worship 
the great One who is represented by them. God has 
got no form at all — much less tlie form of Man. He 
says. “ Suppose a cow was philosophical and had reli- 
gion, it would have a cow universe, and a cow solution, 
of the problem, and it would not be necessary that it 
should see our God. Suppose cats became philoso- 
phers, they would see a cat universe and have a cat 
solution of the problem of the Universe, some cat ruling: 
ti'ie Universe,’^ 

He preached also toleration and decried fanati- 
cism and persecution as the greatest foes to true reli- 
gion. His grand idea was that Religion was Realiza- 
tion and any particular creed is simply a means, a 
helji towards that realization. A person can be a 
Maiioffimadan, a Christian or a Buddhist and yet may be- 
saved. There may be so many lines radiating to the 
same centre and there may be ever so many roads, 
leading to the same city. So, toleration was his watch- 
ward. 

His ideal of a universal Religion is beautifully and. 
clearly put forward. Again and again, he insists on 
the fact that Religion is not intellectual assent. You. 
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preach Universal Brotherhood and at once form a sect 
tor the propagation" of your favourite doctrine. That is 
\vroiig 'Way of going' to 'Work. You should, xecog'-, 
:Xike' the element of Truth which is in. all religi ons. The 
same Truth can be presented in different lights. Every 
religion has its philosophy, mythology and ritnal. 
To everyone, the philosophy of his religion is the 
■ truth of the Gospel, its mythology, a matterof history and' 
its ritual the only sure way to heaven. Tiie philosophy 
of other religions is to him dogmatic and sophistical 
assertions, their mythology, rank superstition, their 
aitual savage a.nd diabolical rites. This surely ought 
not to be tiie way of looking at things. Eveiy religion 
has got its philosophy, mythology and ritual to appeal to 
the human mind at t.ie different stages of its deve- 
lopment. One religion is as true as another ; and a 
universal religion should be one wnich recognizes this 
■eiementary principle. Its work should be construc- 
tive and not destructive. It should not aim at destroy- 
ing any religious faith which a man may have but 
should take iiim at the stage where he is and lift him 
up. Again, there are dift'erent classes of mind which 
will respond only to particular kinds of stiinuli. There 
is the thinker, the -devotee, the mystic and the practical 
worker. A universal religion should show the way of 
realization which will be best suited to everyone of 
these persons* This need is supplied by the Upanishads. 
The different ways of realization of the Atliman, of 
union with the One are known in Hindu philosophy as 
the Yoga. There is the Raja Yoga for the mystic, 
the Gnanayoga for the thinker, the Karaiayoga 
for the workei*, tha Bhaktiyoga for the devotee. 
The one great principle underlying all these different 
' methods is pursuing your object without regard 
"to the result. — In other words you should not 
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aim at, sensual gratification 'as the iniit of your work. 
For the mind is essentially drawn away when you seek 
sensual gratification, and it is of the utmost importance 
that it should be concentrated and directed inwards for 
the realization of the xAthman. 

Thus, His whole religious teaching is invaluable 
tor the great truths it contains and apart from its philo- 
sophical value, is rich with sound and wholesome 
advice for his countrymen. 

His thoughts on the present social conditions are 
well- worth remembering. He asked us to throw away 
our narrow prejudices against foreign travel. He says 
in a letter written from Japan in 1898 “ Come, be men 
come out of your narrow holes, and have a look 
abroad— see how nations are on their march — Do you 
love man ? Do you love your country PThen come, let 
us struggle for nobler and higher things— Look not 
back — no, not even you see the dearest and nearest 
cry — look not back but forward march.” He says that 
our national life is a growth and is the outcome 
of the development of the ages. All true reform 
should touch the masses and not only the upper 
classes. Most of the Reforms that have been agi-.- 
tated for during the last century have been orna- 
mental. Every one of these reforms only touches 
the first two castes and no other. The 
question of widow — remarriage would not touch 70' 
p. c of the Indian women, and all such questions only 
reach the higher classes of the Indian people who are 
educated, mark you, at the expense of the masses. Every 
effort of these, classes has been spent in cleansing 
their own houses and making themselves nice look- 
ing pretty before foreigners. This is no reformation. You 
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•must go dovvu'to the basis of the things the very rootsv' 
was .for social reform on national lines in ' 

■■ .aecordance with our old - traditions an.d . .eooditibii.’ 

... 'V‘W3 must grow according to our natural growth.. Vain', 
it is to attempt the lines of action, foreign societies have ; 
‘-engrafted upon us. Impossible it is. Glory unto God. 
that it is impossible that we cannot be twisted and 
tortured into the shape of other nations. I do not : 
condemn the institutions of other races; they are good 
■for tiiera and not for us. What is meat for them may be 
poison to us. This is the first lesson to learn with- other 
sciences, other traditions and other Institutions behind 
have got their present systems, we with 
•our traditions, with thousands of years of karma behind 
us can naturally follow our own bents, rim in our own 
■grooves and that we shall have to do ! On the question 
of caste, he was for educating the other castes and' 
bringing them up to“the level of the Brahmin rather 
than for lowering the Brahmin to the level of the other 
•castes. He says very truly that caste fightiiigs 
dissipate the national energy and impede the national 
'development. The days of exclusive privi leges for the 
Brahmin is gone ; and every caste being exclusive, there 
is nothing in the way of any class or caste organizing 
itself and calling itself Brahmin. His practical advic; 
for the non-brahmin is to learn Sanskrit. He observed, 

In India, Sanskrit and Prestige go hand in hand, if a 
Noii'Brahmin learns Sanskrit, then he is equal to a 
Brahmin. His advice for the Brahmin was to get rid 
■of his ignorant perejuclices and to behave towards the 
lower castes at least according to the dictates of 
: ' -ordinary commonsense. He was very severe on the 
point He said >The duty of every aristocracy i 
‘'A-:,, to dig- its own gt^ve- and ■ the sooner it does the b-Tter 

moreit will fester and die a' 
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worse death. , It is the, doty of 'the therefore, 

to work for the salvatioil of the rest of .mankind in 
India\ On the qiiestioa of Education, he says that oiir 
present system of Education, notwithstandiiig all its 
■good points, is not a ■ ‘ man-making education. ^ ■ It is 
merely and entirely a negative education which is 
worse than death. Again, Education is not the 
amount of iafoniiatioii that is put into your brain and 
running not there, undigested and making a battle of 
Waterloo ail your life. We must have life-buildfng, 
man-making, character- making, assimilation of ideas. If 
you have .•.ssiiniiated five ideas and made them your life 
and character, you have more education than any man 
who can give by heart the whole library. ’ 


His speeches and letters bristle with beautiful 
•original thoughts. In his lecture on Realization, he 
•says — ‘Now, we are not much more moral than the 
animals in the streets. We are only held down by the 
whips of society. If Society said to-day ‘ I will not 
punish you if you go and steal, we should just 
make a rush for everyone’s property. It is the policeman 
that makes us moral’ Then ‘ It is our necessities 
which make our heaven and our heaven changes with 
the change of necessities.’ Again, ‘ Liberty is the first 
condition of growth/ ‘Civilization of a people is not to 
be measured by the number of husbands its widows 
get’. ‘Instinct is involved reason,’ ‘ Every evolution is 
preceded by an involution’ ‘Vedas are the accumulation 
•of the Treasury of spiritual laws discovered by men at 
different times.’ 


Thus, we see that Swami Vivakanarida was a man 
•of brilliant genius and great powers of exposition who 
•sacrificed his life on the altar of his great cause,. His 
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devotion^' sincerity,, sympathy and above ■ all , his, glori- 
ous self-sacrifice are' lessons .which we ma.y do well to^^' 
deeply engrave. in our hearts.' He was the ..mo.,riiing, 
star of oiir Religious Revival and marks the beginning ol'. 
the revolt of spiritual India against, the materialistic 
philosophy of the' West. He was untiring in r reaching iis- 
union and harmonious living and warned us again and 
again, against fighting for favourite dogmas — and unrea- 
lizable ideals. His earnest words of advice for us are 
to realize the present conditions and do what we can 
for the benefit of our couiityiiien without paying any 
regard for enjoying the fruits of our actions. May .his 
teachings hush up all discard among us and may the 
memory of the patriotic sage be ever green in our minds. 


THE IDEAL OF 

A UNIVERSAL RELIGION, 
How it miist embrace different types 
of miods and methods. ' 


Wheresoever our senses reach, or whatsoever our 
minds imagine, we find therein the action and reaction 
of two forces, the one counteracting the other and 
causing the constant play of the mixed phenomena 
that we see around us and of those which we feel in 
our niiricls. In the external world, the action of Uiese 
opposite forces is expressing itself, in relation to physi- 
cal matter, as attraction and repulsion, or as centripe- 
tal and centrifugal action. la the internal world, it 
explains the various mixed feelings of our nature, 
the opposites, love and hatred, good and evil. We repel! 
some things, we attract some other things. We are 
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-attractecl by some one,, we are repelled by some one 
.■ejse. Many times in our lives we find that without any 
.reason whatsoever we are, as it were, attracted towards 
.•certain persons; at other times, similarly mysteriously, 
we are repelled by others. This is patent to ail, and 
the higher the held of action, the more potent, the more 
remarkable, are tiiejnliueaces of these opposite forces. 
Religion is the highest plane of human thought and life, 
and herein we line! that the workings of these two 
forces have been most marked. The iiiteiisest love that 
huaiaiiity has ever known has come from religion, and 
the most diabolical hatred that humanity has known has 
also come from religion. The noblest words of peace 
that the world has ever heard have come from jiien on 
the religious plane, and the bitterest denunciation that 
the world has ever known has sprung also from reli- 
.gious men. The higher the object of any religion, the 
finer its organization, Jhe more remarkable are its 
■activities. So we find that in religion these two forces 
have been very markedly active. No other human 
interest has deluged the world so much in blood as 
religion ; at th'^ same time nothing has built so many 
hospitals and asylums for the poor; no other human 
iiiiiuence has taken such care, not only of humanity, 
but also of the lowest of animals, as religion. Nothing 
makes us so cruel as religion, nothing makes us so 
tender as religion. This has been so in the past, and 
'will, in all probability, be so in the future also. Yet 
from the midst of this din and turmoil, and strife, 
and struggling, the hatred and jealously of religions 
and sects, there have arisen, from time to time, potent 
voices, crying above all this iioice — making themselves 
heard from pole to pole, as it were, — crying for peace, 
■for harmony. Will it ever come ? 
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■Gur subject for ■ cliseussioii is, ^Is • it possible' that: 
there ever should reign unbroken harmony, in .this, plane 
■: 'of .mighty religious struggle?’ ThC' 'world is agitated in 
the ■ latter part of this century by considerations., of. 
liarniony; in society, various plans are being proposed,, 
various attempts are made to carry them into pavicticer, 
but we know how diBicult it is to do so. People fiiidi 
that it is almost impossible to mitigate the fury of the- 
struggle of life, to tone down the tremendous nervous 
tension that is in man. Now, if it is so difficult to bring", 
harmony and peace and love into this small span of 
life, the physical plane of man, the external, gross,, 
outward side, a thousand times more difficult it is,, 
to bring peace and harmony to rule over the internal 
nature of man. I would ask you for the time being; 
to come out of the network of words ; we have all been 
hearing from childhood of such things as love, and 
peace, and charity and equality, and universal brother- 
hood. But they have become to us mere words with- 
out meaning, words which we repeat like parrots, and 
it has become quite natural for us to do so. We can- 
not help it. Great gigantic souls, who felt in their 
hearts these great ideas first, manufactured these 
words; and at that time many understood their meaning. 
Later on, ignorant people have taken up those words- 
to play with them, and religion has become a mere 
play upon words in their hands, upon mere frothy 
words, there being nothing to them in it all to be carriecl 
into practice. It becomes my father’s reiigioof ’ 
‘‘our nations’ religion”, “ your country's religion,” 
and so forth. It becomes only a phase of patriotism to 
profess any religion, and patriotism is always partial.. 
To bring harmony into religion, therefore, iiinst be 
.most difficult Yet we shall try to study this problem^ 
of the harmony of religions. 
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. ,We see that iii every reiigiou there are 'three parts 
,~I mean in every great and recognized religion. . First, 
■there is the philosophy — the doctrines^ and the ideals- 
of that religion —which embodies the goal, embodies, 
as it were, the whole scope of that religion, lays before’ 
its votaries and followers the foandation principle of 
that religion and the way to reach the goal ; next, that 
philosophy is itself seen to be concretely embodied in a. 
mythology. So the second part is mythology. This- 
mythology comes in, in the torm of lives of men, or ot 
supernatural beings, and so forth, It is the same thing 
as philosophy made a little more concrete, the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy concretized in the more or less- 
imaginary lives of men and supernatural beings. The- 
last part is the ritual. This is still more concrete, and 
is made up of forms and ceremonies, various physical, 
attitudes, flowers and incense, and many other things 
that appeal to the senses. In this consists the ritual,. 
You will And that, everywhere, recognized religions, 
have ail these three elements. Some lay more stress, 
on one element, some on the other. Let us flrst take 
into consideration the first part, philosophy. Is there 
any one universal philosophy for the whole world ?' 
Not yet. Each religion brings out its own doctrines,, 
and insists upon tiieni as being the only true ones. And. 
not only does it do that, but it thinks that the man,, 
who does not believe in them, must goto some horrible 
place. Some of them will not stop there ; they will 
even draw the sword to compel others to believe as. 
they do. This is not through wickedness, but through 
a particular disease of the human brain called fanati-.| 
cism. They are very sincere, these fanatics, the most; 
sincere of human beings; but they are quite as irres- 
ponsible as all other lunatics are in the world. 
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This disease of fanaticism is one of the most danger- 
ous of all diseases. All the wickedness of human 
nature is roused by it. Anger is stirred up, nerves are 
-strung bigh.mn^ human beings become like tigers. 
Then again is there any mythological similarity, is there 
.any mydiological harmony, any universal mythology 
accepted by all religions ? Certainly not. All religions 
have their own mythology, only each of them says “My 
stories are not mere myths.” For instance let us try to 
take the question home here. I simply mean to illus- 
trate it ; I do not mean any criticism of any religion. 
The Christian believes that God took the shape of a 
•dove, and came down to the earth ; and to him this is 
history, and not mythology. The Hindu believes that 
God is manifested in the cow. Christians say that 
to believe so is mere mythology, and not history, 
that it is superstition. The Jews think that, if 

an image be made in the form of a box,^ or a 
■chest with an angel on either side, then it may 
be placed in the Holy of Holies ; it is sacred to 
Jehovah; but if the image be made m the form 
•of a beautiful man or woman, they say “Tins is a horn- , 
ble idol ; break it down!” This is our unity in mytho- 
logy ! If a man stands up and says “My prophet did 
such and such a wonderful thing,” others say that it is 
all superstition; but their own prophet did a still more 
wonderful thing; they hold that it is historical. No- 
body in the world, as far as I have seen, is able to hud 
•out the fine distinction between history- and mythoIog\, ■ 
as it exists in the brains of tiiese gentlemen. All such 
stories, to whomsoever they may belong, are really 
mythological, mixed up occasionally, it may be, with a 
little history. 
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, Next come the rituals. ^ One -sect , has; one,. iiaFti-.. 
ctiiar fonii of ritual^ and thinks that that is the holy 
foroi, and that the rituals of another sect are simply, 
arrant superstition. If one sect worships a peculiar 
sort , of symbol, another sect says Oli it’s horrible.’’ 
Take for instance' the most general form of symbol. 
The. phallus symbol is certainly a sexual symbol, but 
gradually, that aspect of it has been forgotten, and it 
stands now as a symbol of the Creator. Those nations 
which have this as their symbol never think of it as 
the pbaliiis ; it is just a symbol, and there it ends. ■ .But 
a man from another race or creed sees in it nothing 
but. the phallus, and begins to coiidema it ; yet at the- 
same time he may be doing something which to this, 
so-called phallic worshipper appears most horrible. 
Let me take two points for illU’tratioo, the phallus- 
symbol and the sacrament of the Christians. To the 
Christians the phallus is horrible, and to the Hindus- 
the Christian sacrament is horrible. They say that 
the Christian sacrament, the killing of a man and the 
eating of his flesh and the drinking of his blood to get 
the good qualities of that man, is cannibalism. This is. 
what some of the savage tribes do; if a man is brave 
they kill him and eat his heart, because they think that 
it will give them the qualities of courage and bravery 
possessed by that man. Even such a devout Christian 
as Sir John Lubbock admits this, and says that the- 
orign of this Christian symbol is in this savage idea. 
The Christians generally do not admit this view of its 
origin ; and what it may imply never comes to their 
mind. It stands for a holy thing, and that is ail they 
want to know. So even in rituals there is no universal 
symbol, which can command general recognition and 
acceptance. Where then is any universality? How is it 
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possible then to have a universal lor.iit of religion 
however, already exists. . And let' us, see what it 


We all hear about universal brotherhood, and how 
societies stand up particulary to preach this. I reiiieiii- 
her an old story. In India, wine drinking is considered 
very horrible. There were two brothers who wanted 
to drink some wine, secretly, in the night ; and their 
uncle, who was a very strongly old-fashioned oian, was 
sleeping in a room quite near where they were going to; 
have their drinking. So, before they began to drink, 
each of them said to the other, Silence, uncle will 
wake up.’’ As they went on drinking, they began to 
shout to each other, “ Silence uncle will wake up. ’’ 
And, as the shouting increased, uncle woke up; and 
he came into the room, and found out the whole thing. 
Universal brotherhood — ^that is, we all shout like clrim- 
ken men. ‘‘ We are all equal, therefore let us make 
a sect.” As soon as yon make a sect you protest 
against equality, and thus it is no more. Mohamme- 
dans talk of universal brotherhood, but what comes 
out of them in reality ? Nobody who is not a Mohamme- 
dan will be admitted into the brotherhood ; he will 
have his throat cut. The Christians talk of universal 
brotherhood ; but anyone who is not a Christian must 
go to that place, and be eternally barbecued. 


It is thus that we are being carried on in this world 
in our search after universal brotherhood and equality, 
universal equality of property, and thought, and every- 
thing. And I would simply ask 3'0ii to look askance, 
and be a little reticent, and take a little care your- 
selves when you hear such talk in this world ; behind 
it many times comes the intensest selfishness. “In the 
winter sometimes a cloud comes: it roars and roars. 
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’but it does iiot,,ruia, ; but ia the raiiiy.seasGii the clouds 
‘Speak iiotj but deluge the world with water. So those 
who really workers, and rua//y feel at heart the 
universal brotherhood of man, do not talk much, do 
not make little sects for universal brotherhood : but 
tlieir acts, their whole bod}^, their posture, their m ove- 
ments, their walk, eating, drinking, tfieir whole lire show 
out clearly that they in truth possess the feeling of 
brotherhood for iiiaiikin:! that they have love and 
‘Sympathy for all. They do not speak, they do and they 
.live. This world is getting full of blustering talk. We 
want a little more of earnest work, and much less of 
talk. 

So far we see that it is hard to find any universal 
‘features in regard to religion, and yet we know That 
they exist We are all human beings, but are we all 
•equal ? Certainly not Who says we are equal ? Only 
the man who is a lunatic ; he alone can say we are all 
-equal Are we all equal in our brains, in our powers, 
ill our bodies One man is stronger than another, one 
man has more brain power than another. If we are all 
equal, why is there this inequality ? Who made it ? We ? 
Because we have more or less of brain, more or less of 
physical strength, it must make a difference bet- 
ween one and another of us. Yet we know 
that the doctrine of equality appeals to our hearts. 
Take another case. We are all human beings here; 
but there are some men, and some women. Here 
is a black man, there a white man; but all are men, 
all belong to one humanity. Various are our faces; I 
see no two faces here the same, yet we are all human 
beings. Where is this one hninanity ? I cannot find it. 
When I try to analyse it, J do not find where it is. 
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Either 1 .lincl a inan.or a . wofiiaii either dark or fair;; 
and among all these faces, That abstract Iminaiiity 
which is the common thing — I do not find it when I 
ti^y to grasp it, to sense it, and actualize it, and think 
of it. It is beyond the senses ; it is beyond' tlioiigli t,' 
beyond' the mind. Yet I know, and I am ' certain that: 
it.'is there. ■ If I am certain of anything here, it is of 
t])is liiunanity which is common to us all. rcaiinot 
directly and distinctly perceive it. This liiiiiianity is a, 
aiauifestation of God. “In Him we live and move, and' 
have our being.’" It is through this generalised entity 
th.it I see yon as a man or a woman ; yet, when I try 
to catch and formulate it, it is nowhere, because it is 
bevond the senses ; and yet we know that in it, and 
through it, everything exists. So it is with this universal 
one-ness and sympath3', this universal religion \vhicli 
runs through all the various religions of the world in 
the form of God ; it most and does exist through 
eternity. I am the thread that runs through all these- 
pearls,” and each pearl is a religion or even a ' sect 
thereof. Such are the different pearls, and the Lord is 
the thread that runs thi'oiigh all of them ; only the 
majority of mankind are entirely unconscious of it ; 
yet they are all working in God, and through God ; not 
a moment can they stand outside, because all w'-ork is 
only possible through and in Him ; we cannot define 
Him, lie is God himself. 

Unity in variety is the plan of the universe. We are 
all men, and 3’et we are all distinct from one another. As 
Humanity I am one with voti, and as Mr. So-and-So I 
am different from you. As a man y'ou are separate 
from the woman ; as a human being you are one wit!^ 
the woman. As a man you are separate from the ani* 
iiial, butasa living being, the man, the woman, the aiii- 
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iiiai, the plant are alloiie ; and as ^existence, you are one 
with the whole universe. That universal existence is 
God, thC' ultimate unity in the universe. In Him we are 
all one. At the same time, in manifestation, these differ**- 
■ eiiees ' must and will always remain. In our work, in 
oui: energies as they are being manifested outside, these- 
differences must continue to remain ■ always. We iind’ 
then that, if by the , idea of a universal religion it is: 
meant that one set of doctrines should be believed ra by 
all mankind, it is wholly impossible ; it can never he, 
there can never be a time when ail faces will be- 
the same. Again if we expect that there will be one uni- 
versal mythology, that is also impossible; it cannot be. 
Neither can there be one universal ritual. Such a 
state of things can never come into existence; if it ever ■ 
did, the world would be destroyed, because variety is. 
tiie lirst principle of life. What makes us formed 
beings? Differentiation. Perfect balance w'ould be- 
our destruction. Suppose the amount of heat in this: 
room, the tendency of which is towards equal and 
perfect diffusion, gets that kind of diffusion, then for 
ail practical purposes that heat will cease to be. What 
makes motion possible in this universe? Lost balance, 
that is all. The unity of sameness can come only when 
this universe is destroyed, otherwise such a thing is. 
impossible. Not only so, it is dangerous to have it. 
We must not seek that all of us should think- 
alike. Tliere would then be no thought to think. 
We would be all alike, like the Egyptian mum- 
mies in a museiini, looking at each other with- 
out a thought to think. It is this clilference, this 
diiterentiation, this losing of the balance between us,, 
which is the very soul of our progress, the soul of all, 
our thought. This must always be. 
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What then do I mean by the ideal of universal reli- 
gion? I do not mean-any one ooiversal philosopliy, or 
V, ■ .any oiie universal mythology, or any one universal ritual, 
held alike by all ; but I mean that this world must go 
'■on working with its wheel within wheel, -this intricate 
mass of complex machinery, most intricate, most wonder- 
ful. What can do then ? We may make it run 
smoothly, we may lessen the friction, we may grease 
the wheels, as it were. How ? By recognizing the 
natiiral necessity ot variation. Just as we have re- 
cognized unity by our very nature, so we must learn 
tliat truth may be expressed in a hundred thousand 
ways, and that each of these ways is true as far as it goes. 
We must learn that the same thing can be viewed from 
a hundred different standpoints, and yet be the same 
tiling. Take tor instance the sun. Suppose a man stand- 
ing on the earth looks at the sun when it rises in the 
morning; he sees a big ball. Suppose he starts on a 
.journey towards the sun and takes a camera with him, 
taking photographs at every stage of his journey ; at 
■every thousand miles, say, he takes a fresh photograph, 
and goes on until he reaches the sun. The photo- 
graphs of each stage may be seen to be different from 
those of the other stages; in fact, when he gets back, 
he brings with him so many thousands of photographs of 
so many different suns, as it would appear; and yet we 
know that the same sun was photographed by the man 
at the dift'erent stages of his progress. Even so is i^ 
with the Lord. Greater or less, through high philoso- 
phy or low, through the highest or lowest doctrines, 
through the most refined mythology or the most gross 
one, through the most refined ritualism or tlie grossest 
■fetishism, every sect, every soul, every nation, every 
.religion, consciously or unconsciously, is struggling 
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upward, Godward ; and every vision of truth that man 
lias is. a vision of Him and of none else& Suppose' that, 
■every one of us goes with a vessel in his or her; hand'; 
, "to fetch water from a lake. Suppose one has a xup', 
aaothc'r. a .jar, another a bigger jar, and so forth, and. 
,we all , lill our vessels. When we take them up, the., 
water in each case has naturally got into the form of 
the vessel owned by each of us. He who brought the 
-cup, has the water in the form of a cup ; he who bro- 
ught the jar, his water is in the shape of a jar ; and so 
forth ; but, in every case, water, and nothing but water, 
is in the vessel. So it is in the case of religion ; our 
minds are like these little vessels, and each one of us is 
trying to arrive at the realisation, God. God 
is like that water hlling these different vessels, and in 
each vessel, the vision of God conies intlie form of the 
vessel. Yet God is One. He is God in every one of the 
visions. This is the only recognition of universality 
that we can get at. 

So far it is all right theoretically, but is there any 
way ot practically working out this religious harmony? 
We find that this recognition, that all the various views 
■of religion are true, has been very very old. Hun- 
dreds of attempts have been made in India, in Alexen- 
dria, in Europe, in China, in Japan, in Thibet, latest in 
America — in various countries attempts have been 
made to formulate a harmonious religious creed to make 
all religions come together in love. They have all failed 
because they did not adopt any practical plan. Many 
have admitted that all the religions of the world are 
right, but they show no practical way of bringing them 
“together, so as to enable each of them to maintain its 
•own individuality in the conllux. That plan alone is 
practical, which does not destroy the individuality of 
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any man' iii religion,. 'anid at the same 'time sho 
point of union with ail others, but so far, all 
af religious .harmony that have been tried, w 
aosiiig to take in all the various views of religi 
n practice, tried to bind them ail down to 
ioctrines, and so have produced more and 
resir sects, fighting, struggling, and pushing 


1 have also my little plan. I do not know whether 
it will work or not, and I want to present it to you foi 
discussion. What’ is my plan ? In the first place I 
would ask mankind to recognize this maxim-~‘‘ Do not 
destory.’’ Iconoclastic reformers do no good to the: 
world. Break not, pull not anything down, but build. 
Help, if you can ; if you cannot, fold your hands and. 
stand by and see things go on. Do not injure, if 
you cannot render help. Say not a word against any 
man’s convictions so far as they aie sinceie,. 
Secondly, take man where he stands, and from 
thence give him a lift. If it be right that God is the 
centre of the circle of religions, and that each of 
us is moving towards Him along one of the radii, it is 
then certain that all of us uiiist reach that ccntie. And 
the centre, where ail the radii meet, alloui diffeiences 


will cease; but until we ha\ 
there must be. All these rac 
centre. One of us is by nati 
these lines, and another alo 
all to push on along the line 
surely come to the centre, 
Rome,” Each of us is iiati 
Inntnff according to his own 
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think you can teach even a child?- ' You-caiiBOt. The 
■child teaches himself. Your .duty is to afford oppor- 
tunities and to remove obstacles. A plant grows. ' Do 
\fou make the plant grow; Your duty is to put a .hedge 
round and see that no animal eats up the plant, and 
there it ends. The plant must grow itself. So it is 
in regard to the spiritual growth of every man. None 
-•can. teach you ; none can make a -spiritual' man of you; 
you have to teach yourself ; your growth must come 
from inside. 

What can an external teacher do? He can remove 
■ the obstructions a iittie,aad there his doty ends. There- 
fore help, if you can ; but do not destroy. Give up 
■ail ideas that you can make men spiritual. It is impos- 
" sible. There is no other teacher ■ to you ' than your 
own soui. Admit this. What comes of it? In society 
we see so, many various natures .of man. 'There are, 
thousands and thousands of ■ varieties of minds and 
inclinations. A practical and thorough generalization 
is impossible, but for my purpose it is sufficient to 
have them characterized into four classes. First there 
is the active working man ; he wants to work ; there 
is tremendous energy in his muscles and his nerves. 
His aim is to work, build hospitals, do charitable deeds, 
make streets, perform all sorts of work, planning, 
organizing ; he is an active , man. There is the 
emotional man, who loves the sublime and the beauti- 
ui to an excessive degree. He wants to think of the . 
■beautiful, to enjoy tlie, msthetic side of nature, adore 
Love and the God of Love ; it is these things he likes. 
He loves with his whole heart those great souls of an- 
cient times, the prophets of religions, the incaraatioris 
of God on earth ; he does not care whetiier reason can 
■or c innot prove that Christ existed, or that Buddha 
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existed ; he' does ' not care for the exact date when tlier 
SersMan On TheMoimi was' preached, or for the exact 'mo- 
ment of Krishna’s birth; what, he cares for is His person- 
ality, the lovable figure before him. He does not at. all; 
care to know whether it can or cannot be proved, tiiat. 
those who are the ideal objects of his love really exis- 
ted or not Such a nature, as I have pictured, is the 
lover; he is the emotional man. Then, there is the 
mystic man, whose mind wants to analyse its own self,, 
understand the workings of the hiim.ui mind, its psy- 
chology, what the forces are that are working inside, 
how to manipulate and know and obtain control over 
them. This is the mystical mind. There is then the 
philosopher, who wants to weigh everything and use 
his intellect even beyond the possibilities of all human 
philosophy. 

Now a religion, to satisfy the largest proportion of 
mankind, must be able to supply food for all these var- 
ious types of minds; and where this capability 
is wanting, the existing sects bocome all one- 
sided. You go to one sect. Suppose they preach 
love and emotion. They begin to sing and weep,, 
and they preach love and all sorts of good things 
in life ; but as soon as you say My friend, that 
is all right, but I want something stronger than that ; 
give me an ounce of reason, a little philosophy ; I want 
to handle things step by step and little more ration- 
ally. ' ’ Get out, they say, and they not only ask 
3^00 to get out, but would send you to the other place, 
if they could. The result is this — that sect can only 
help people of an emotional mind, and none else ; 
others, they not only do not help, but to destroy ; 
and the most wicked part of the whole thing is, that 
they will not only not help others, but do not believe 
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that these others are ' sincere, ' and think that the 
sooner these others get out the better it would be 
for all concerned. There is the failing of the whole 
thing. Suppose you are in a sect of a philosophers, 
talking of the mystic wisdom of India and the East 
and using all the big psychological terms fifty 
syllables long, and suppose a man like me, a common 
every-day man goes there and sa^^s Can you tell 
me anything to make me spiritual?’' The first thing, 
they do is to smile and say “ Oh you are too far below 
us in reason to be with usl What do you know of 
spirituality?” Tiiere are liigh-up philosophers. They 
siirply show you the door. Then there are the mystical 
sects, who say all sorts of things about different planes 
of existence, different states of the mind, and what the- 
power of the mind can do and soon; and if you are an 
ordinary man and say Show me anything good that I 
can do; I am not given much to that sort of speculation;; 
can you give me anything that fits me?” They will 
smile at you, and say ‘'Look at that fool; he is nobody : 
the only thing we advise you to do is to commit suicide, 
your existence is for nothing.”’ And this is going on 
everywhere in the world. I would like to get extreme- 
exponents of all these different sects, and shut them 
up in a room, and photograph that beautiful derisive- 
smile of theirs 1 

This is the existing fashion of religious Imman 
nature, the existing condition of things. What I want 
to propagate is a religion that will be equally acceptable- 
to ail minds ; it must be equally philosophic, equally 
emotional, equally mystic, and equally conducive- 
to action. -If your professors from the Colleges 
come, your scientific men and physicists, they will 
court reason. Let them have it as much as they desire^. 
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There must be a point where they will ail have. to 
.give lip sticking to' reason^ and say that they caniiot'.go 
beyond. , If they say '‘‘Give up this or that things it is 
^superstitious ; these ideas of God and salvation, ' are 
superstition’'’'; I say “ Mr. Philosopher, it is a'' Jiigger 
superstition, this body of yours. Give it up, don’t go 
home to dinner or to your philosophic chair. Give 
up the body, and if you cannot, cry quarter, and sit 
down there.” In every religion there n.ust be the' 
philosophic side, and we must be able to show how 
, philosophy teaches us that this world is all one, that 
'.there is but one ail-comprehending existence in the: 
universe. Similarly, if the mystic comes, we must be 
ready to give him the science of mental analysis, and 
practically demonstrate it before him. Here you ate 
come, learn ; nothing is “ done in a corner.” And if 
emotional people come, we must sit with theiii and 
laugh with them and weep and weep with them in the 
name of the Lord ; we must “ drink the cup of love and 
.become mad.” If the energetic worker comes we must, 
go and work with him, work with all the energy that 
he has. And this combination will be the ideal of the 
nearest approach to a universal religion. Would to 
God that all men were so harmoniously built up, that 
in their minds, n// these various elements of philosophy 
of mysticism, of emotion, and of work were equally fully 
present 1 And yes, that is the ideal, my ideal ot a 
: perfect man. Everyone who has only one or two of 
these elements of character, I call ” one-sided” ; and 
this world is almost full of such “ one-sided” men, with 
the knowledge of the only one road in which they can 
move ; an‘d anything else is dangerous and horrible to 
•them. The attempt to help mankind to become 
^beautifully -balanced in all these four directions, is my 
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ideal of reHgioii. And' .this . religion is ' what we, in 
India^ cal! Yoga — union between God. and iiian^ .union 
between the lower self and the higher seif. To the 
worker, it is union between men and the whole of. 
Iiuiiianity ; to the mystic between his lower and. higher 
self ; to the lover, .union between him and the God of 
love ; and to the philosopher it is the one union of all' 
existence. This is what is meant by Yoga. This is 
a Sanskrit term, and these four divisions of our Yoga 
have in Sanskrit different names. The man who seeks, 
after this kind of union is called a Yogin. The -worker 
is called the /in He who seeks thermion 

through Jove is called the BhakU-Yogin. He who seeks 
it through mysticism is called the Raja-Yogin. And he 
who seeks it through philosophy is called the Jnana- 
Yogin. So this word Yogin comprises them all. 


Now first of all let me take up Raja-Yoga. What 
is this Raja-Yoga^ this controlling of the mind? In this 
country you are associating all sorts of hobgoblins with 
the word Yoga. I am afraid, therefore, I must start 
by telling you that it has nothing to do with such things.. 
No one of these Yogas gives up reason, no one of 
them asks you to deliver your reason, hoodwinked, into 
the hands of priests of any type whatever. No one of 
them asks you to give your allegiance to any super" 
human messenger. Each one of them tells you to cling 
to your reason, to hold fast to reason. We find 
in all beings three sorts of instruments of knowledge. 
The first is instinct, which you find most highly 
developed in animals, and to some degree in man 
also — this is the lowest instrument of knowledge. 
What is the second instrument of knowledge ? Reason- 
ing. You find that most highly developed in men. 
Now in the first place instinct is an inadequate 
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instrument; of animals the sphere of the action is very 
■.limited, and within' that iiniit instinct acts.'. When you 
■come, to man, you. see it is largely developed into,; 
reason. The sphere of action also has here become 
enlarged. Yet even reason is still very insuilicieiit. 
Reason : can go only .a little' way and . then it 
stops. There, , it tells us that , it cannot go any 
further; and if you try to , push it further, the 
result is helpless coafusion, reason itself becomes 
unreasonable. The whole of logic then becomes an 
■argument.in a circle. Take for instance the very basis' 
of oud perception, matter and force. What is matter ? 
That which is acted upon by force. And force ? That 
which acts upon matter. You see the complication, 
what the logicians call see-saw, one idea depending 
on the otheiy and this again depending on that. You 
find a mighty barrier before reason, beyond which 
reasoning cannot go ; yet it always feels impatient to 
get into the region of the inlinite beyond. This world 
of ours, this universe which our senses feel, or our 
mind thinks of, is but one bit so to say of the infinite, 
projected into the plane of consciousness ; and within 
that narrow limit, which has been defined by the 
network of consciousness, works our reason, and not 
beyond. Therefore there must be some other instru- 
ment to take us beyond, and that instrument is called 
inspiration. So instinct, reason, and inspiration are 
the three instruments of knowledge. Instinct be- 
longs to animals, reason to men, and inspiration 
to God- men. But in all human beings are to be 
found in a more or less developed condition the 
g;erms of ail these three iastriuiients of knowledge. To 
get these mental instruments evolved the germs must 
„be there. And this must also be remembered, that one 
instrument is a development out of the other, and 
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-tiierefore does not contradict the other. It is reason 
that develops into inspiration, and therefore inspiration 
'does not contradict reason, but fulfils it. Things which 
reason eauiiot get at, are brought to light by inspira- 
tion ; and they do riot contradict reason. The eld 
i man does not contradict the child, but fuliils the child. 

I Tlierei-ore you must always bear in mind that the great 

. -danger here lies in mistaking the lower form of instru- 

ment to be the Iiigher. Many times instinct is pre- 
I 'sented before the world as inspiration, and then come 

all the spurious claims for the gift of prophecy. A fool 
-or a serai'luiiatic thinks that the confusion going on in 
his brain is inspiration, and he . wants men to follow 
him. The most contradictory, irrational, nonseuse 
that has been preached in the world is simply the 
I instinctive jargon of confused lunatic brains trying to 

pass for the language of inspiration. 

The first test of true teaching must be, that the 
; teaching should not contradict reason. And you may 

|. see that such is the basis of all these We take 

: the Raja-Yoga^ the psychological Yoga^ the psycholo- 

.gical way to union. It is a vast subject, and I can only 
; point out to you now the central idea of this Yogu^ 

, There is but one method that we have, in regard to 

I acquiring all knowledge. From the lowest to the 

I highest, from the smallest worm to the highest Yogin^ 

all have to use the same method ; and that methed is 
: what is called concentration. The chemist who is 

I working in his laboratory has concentrated all the 

■ powers of his mind, and brought them into one focus, 

and thrown them on the elements ; and they stand 
analysed, and his knowledge conies out. The astronomer 
has also concentrated the powers of his mind, and brou- 
I ' ' ;.ght them ‘into one focus ; and he throws them on to 
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objects through his telescope, and stars and systems, 
roll forward, and give up their secrets to him. So it is. 
in every case ; with the professor in his chair, the- 
student with his book, with every man who is woiking 
to know. You are hearing me, and if my words 
interest you, your mind will become concentrated on 
them ; and then suppose a clock strikes or something 
happens, you will not at all know that on account of 
this' concentration ; and the more you are able to- 
concentrate your mind the better you will understand 
me, and the more I concentrate my love and powers, the 
better I shall be able to give expression to what I want 
to convey to you ; and tlie more this power of concentra- 
tion is in the mind, the more knowledge can it get,, 
because this is the one and only method of acquiring, 
knowledge. Even the lowest shoeblack, if he has- 
more concentration he will black the shoes the better 
the cook with concentration will cook a meal the bet- 
ter. In making money, or in worshipping God, or ii>.i 
doing anything, the stronger the power of concentra- 
tion, °the better will that thing be done. This is the 
one kind of call, the one knock, which opens, the gates 
of nature, and lets out the floods of light. This is the 
only key to the treasure-house of knowledge, the one 
power of concentration. The system of Raja-Yoga 
deals almost exclusively with this, iu the piesent state 
of our body we are so much distracted, the mind is frit- 
tering away its energies upon a bundled soitsof things. 
As soon as I try to calm my thoughts, and concentrate 
my mind upon any one object of knowledge, thousands 
of unclesired impulses rush into the brain, thousands 
of varied thoughts rush into the mind and disturb it. 
How to check that— bring the mind under control— 
this is the whole subject of study in Raja-Yoga. . 
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We take the next, Karma-Yoga^ thQ attainment ■ of 
God tiiroiigh work. It is evident in society how: there 
are so many persons who seem to be born for some 
•sort of activity or other, whose mind cannot ■ be 
OGiiceiitrated on- the plane of thought alone, , and who 
have but one idea which' is to them concretised in 
work, visible and tangible. There mast be a science, 
for this kind of life too. Each one' of us is engaged in 
some kind of work, but the majority of us fritter away 
the greater portion of our ei-jergies, because we do not ■ 
know the secret of how to work. Where and when, to 
work and how to work is the secret, how to employ 
well the largest part, if not the whole, of our energies, 
how to bring them all to bear on the work that is before 
us ; and along with this secret comes also into considera- 
’tion the knowledge of the great objection against ail 
work, namely, that work must and does cause pain. 
■All misery and pain come from attachment* I want to 
do work, 1 want to do good to a human being; and it 
is ninety to one that that human being, whom I .have 
helped, will prove ungrateful, and go against me; and 
the result to me is pain. Such things will deter man- 
kind from working; and it spoils a good portion of the 
work and energy of mankind, this fear of pain, and of 
misery. Karma-Yoga teaches us hovV to work for 
work’s sake, unattached, without caring who is helped, 
and what for. The Karma -Yogi n works through his 
own nature, because he feels that it is good for him 
to go on doing work, and he has no object beyond 
that. His station in this world is that of a giver, and 
he never cares to receive any thing. ’ He knows that 
he is giving, and does not ask for anything in return 
and therefore he eludes the grasp] of misery. Tlie 
grasp of pain, whenever it ‘comes, is the result of the 
xeaction of attachments^ 
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Inhere is then the Bhakii-Yoga for the mnn oh 
■ eiiiotionai nature, the lover. He' wants to love God, lie:, 
.relies upon -and uses -all sorts of rituals, flowers, and. 
:: incense, beautiful buildings, forms, and all such' t.hings. 
,Do you mean to say they are wrong ? One fact I .iiiust 
tell you. It is better for you to remember, this 
. i country especially, that the world’s great spiritual giants 
have ail been produced only by those religious sects 
which have been in possession of very rich iiiytliology 
and ritual. All those sects that have attempted to 
worship God without any form or ceremony, have- 
crashed without mercy everything th.at is beautiful and. 
sublime in religion. Their religion is a fanaticism at 
best, a dry thing. The history of the world is a stand* 
ing witness to this fact. Therefore do not decry 
these rituals and these mythologies. Let people have 
'them ; let those whoso desire go through them. Do not 
' exhibit that unworthy derisive smile, and say “ They 
are fools; let them have it.” Not so; the greatest men 
I have seen in my life, the most wonderfully developed 
in spirituality, have all come from the discipline of 
these rituals. I do not hold myself wortiiy to stand at 
their feet. For me to criticise them! How do I know 
how these ideas act upon the human mind, which I am 
to accept and which to reject? We are apt to go on 
criticising in the woifld without sufficient warrant. 
Therefore let them have it. Let people have all the 
mythology they want, all its beautiful inspirations the}" 
stand in need of; for you must always bear in mind that 
these emotional natures do not care for your abstract 
definitions of the truth. God to them is something which 
is almost tangible, the only thing that is real; they feel,, 
hear and see it and love it; they do not stop to analyze it 
Your rationalist seems to them to be like that fool, who,, 
when he saw a beautiful statute, wanted to break it tc^. 
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pieces to make out the material it was made of. Let them 
haw ■ their God. Bhakii-Yoga teaches them how to 
/flow to love without any ulterior motives, loving 
God and loving the good because it is good to do so,„ 
not for going to , heaven, nor, for instance, to get chil- 
dren, or wealth, or anything else. It teaches them that:, 
love itself is the highest recompense of love — the old 
doctrine that God himself is love. It teaches them 
to pay all kinds of tribute to God as the Creator, the- 
omnipresent, omniscient, almighty Ruler, the Father and 
the Mother; the highest phrase that can mention Him, 
*the highest idea that the human mind can conceive of 
him, is that he is the God of love. Wherever there is 
love, it is He. Wherever there is any love, it is He, 
the Lord, present there.” Where the husbaxicl kisses- 
the wife, He is there in the kiss ; where the mother 
kisses the child, He is there in the kiss ; friends clasp 
their hands, He, the Lord, is there present in the hand- 
clasp, standing as the God of Love. When a great man 
loves and wishes to help mankind, He is there giving 
freely His bounty out of His love to mankind. Wherever 
the heart expands, He is there manifested. This is. 
what the Bhakti-Yoga teaches. 

We lastly come to the Jnana-Yogin^ the philosopher 
the thinker, he who wants to go beyond the visible. 
He is the man who is not satisfied with any or all of 
the little things of this world. His idea is to go far 
beyond the daily routine of eating, drinking and so 
on. Not even the teaching of thousands of books will 
satisfy him. Not even the whole circle of the sciences 
will satisfy him. They only bring this little world at 
best before him. What else give him satisfaction ? 
Not even myriads of systems of worlds like those 
In the Milky Way, not even the whole of the 
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phenomenal universe itself, will satisfy liim^ ;" ai! ■.that is 
to him only, a drop iii'the ocean of existence. His soul 
wants to go beyond all that into the very heart ' of 
being, by seeing reality as it is ; by realizing it, by being 
it, by becoming one with that Universal Being. 'Tliatis 
the philosopher, to him God is not merely the Father 
•or the Mother, not merely tlie Creator of this universe, 
its Protector, its Guide ; these are all inadequate words 
to express Him. To him God is the life of his life, the 
soul of his soul. God is his own Self. Nothing else 
■■then emains attached to him which is other than God. 
All the mortal parts of him become pounded by the" 
weighty strokes of philosophy, and are brushed avyay. 
What at last truly remains is God Himself. 

Upon the same tree there are two birds, one on the 
top, the other rather below. The one oii the topis calm 
and silent, majestic, immersed in its own glory ; the 
one below, on the lower branches, eating sweet and 
bitter fruits by turns, hopping from branch to branch, 
is becoming happy and miserable by turns. After a 
time the lower bird eats an exceptionally bittter fruit, 
and gets disgusted and looks up ; and there is the other 
bird, that wondrous one of golden plumage. He eats 
nothing, neither sweet nor bitter. Neither is he happy 
nor miserable, but calm ; the selfcentred one, nothing 
beyond his self. But the lower bird soon forgets this 
condition of the higher, and again begins to eat the 
sweet and bitter fruits of that tree. In a little while 
another exceptionally bitter fruit comes ; he feels again 
miserable, looks up and goes forward, and tries to get 
nearer and nearer to the upper bird. Again he forgets 
and again looks up, and so he goes on again and again. 
Afer a time a very exceptionally bitter fruit conies, 
again he looks up, and comes nearer, and nearer, and 
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nearer, the reflections of light from, the pliiniage, of that 
bird play aroiirid his own body, and . he changes and 
seems to melt a'way ; still, nearer he comes, everything 
about him melts away altogether, and at last he under- 
stands this wonderful change. The lower bird was, as 
it were, only the substantial-looking shadow, the 
reflection ; he, himself, was in essence the upper bird all 
the time. The eating of fruits sweet and bitter, this 
lower little bird, weeping and happy by turns, was a 
vain chimera, a dream : ail along the real bird was 
there above, calm and silent, glorious and majestic, 
beyond grief, beyond sorrow. The upper bird is God, 
the Lord of this universe ; and the lower bird is the 
inunan soul, eating the sweet and bitter fruits of this 
world. Now and then conies a heavy blow to this soul. 
For a time he stops the eating and goes towards the 
unknown God just for a moment, and a flood of light 
comes. .He thinks that this world is a vain one. He goes a 
little further, yet again the senses drag him down, and 
he begins as before to eat the sweet and bitter fruits of 
the world. Again an exceptionally hard blow comes. 
His heart becomes open again to divine light ; thus he 
approaches and approaches, and as he gets nearer and 
nearer, he finds his old self melting away, and learns 
that he is no other than God. When he has come near 
enough he exclaims, “ He whom 1 have preached to 
you as the Life of this universe, as He who is present 
■in the atom, who is present in the big suns and moons? 
'He is the basis of our own life, the background of our 
soul. Nay, thou art ThaU’ That is what this 
Yoga teaches. It tells man that he is essentially divine. 
It shows to mankind the real unity of being, that each 
one of us is the Lord God Himself, manifested on 
earth. All of us, from the lowest worm that crawls 
under our feet to the highest beings at whom we look 
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w and":' awey alt are-manifestations .of .■ tlie 
same Lord 

Lastly, it is imperative that all these various Yogas 
-have' to 'be carried out in -practice ; mere tlieories: about 
them iviil not do any good. First we have to hear 
about them, then we have to think about them. Wc 
have to reason the thoughts out, impress them, on our 
minds, and we have to meditate on them, realize them, 
until they at last become our whole life. No longer" 
will religion, remain as a bundle of ideas or theories,, 
it enters into bur very Seif, Religion is realization, not 
talk, nor doctrine, ii^or theories, however beautiful 
they may be. It is being and becoming, not hearing 
or acknowledging; it is not an intellectual assent, but 
the whole soul becoming changed into what it believes 
in. That is religion. By means of intellectual assent 
we may to-day subscribe to many foolish things, and 
change our mind altogether the next day ; but this., 
being and becoming is what is lastingly religion. 




Lala Hans Raj 

'riiy soiii was like a star and dwelt apart, 

Pure as the heavens, majestic, tree. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
in cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

WonhivoriJi^ Sonnet io Milton.. 

There is no surer met hod,’ ’says Professor Blackie, 
of becoming good, and it may be great also, than an 
earl}' familiarity with the lives of great and good men/’ 
‘‘So far as my experience goes,” continues he, “ there 
is no kind of sermon so effective as the example of a 
great man. Here we see the thing done before us — ac* 
tually done — a thing of which we were not even dream- 
ing ; and the voice speaks forth to ns with a potency 
like the voice of many waters, Go thou ancf do likewise/-' 

Having known the saintly principle of the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College for so many years, we are con- 
vinced that the study of his iif(t is a “Sure method of 
becoming good and may be great also.” He has. 
profoundly affected the public life of the province 
by his selfless labours for the last 23 years. In fact, 
if we were asked to name one man who has contri- 
buted most to the growth and development of genuine 
public spirit in the Punjab, we would without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation name Lala Hans Raj. In his own 
province his name is not a household word, as some- 
other names are; in other provinces he is very 
little known. But if he does not daxziehis countrymen 
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and shed a herce' light' extending, even to the 
corners of the Motherland, it is because by nature Ite 
" is quiet, and the bustle of life is positively distasteful to 
.:hiiii; it iS' because' he chooses not to dazzle but niereU 
■ to warm. 

Lain Hans Raj was born in 18 (U, in the siiiali 
rOmantic-^ and historic town of Bajwara, situated at 
the foot of the Hinialayan Range, at a distance of 
three miles from Hoshiarpore. The town still possesses 
the ruins of magnilicent buildings and the dilapidated 
remains of a fortress built by R.aja Saiisar Ciiaiid,' the 
powerful Katoch chief, to bear witness to the grandeur 
which it once possessed. It stands on the banks of a 
natural brook, and is surrounded, on all sides by a jungle 
■of small growth, interspersed with lofty tress of all sorts, 
presenting, on the whole, a scenery which is most cal- 
culated to expand the faculties of observation and 
natural appreciation. It was in the midst of this beauti- 
ful natural scenery that the infant and child Hans Raj 
was brought up. Even to-day the appreciation of 
natural beauty is a feature in his life and whenever he 
can snatch a little time from his multifarious engage- 
ments, he goes out to roam in the forest on the banks 
of the Ram. 

Laia Hans Raj was hardly ten years of age when, 
his father seemed to be going the way of. all the mor- 
tals. Seeing the approaching end of her husband, the 
mother of Lala Hans Raj pointed to her children and 
referred to the poverty of the family. The dying 
father of Lala Hans Raj said, “ We have two boys— 
Mulk Raj and Hans Raj— ; something whispers into my 
'ear that this poverty will not last long and that the 
amily will not always remain in obscurity.’^ Those 
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words have proved prophetic. Lala Muik , Raj is now 
the Managing Director of a Bank' at Lahore, and Lala 
Hans Raj, in spite' of his poverty, rather , on account of 
his 'voluntary poverty, has made ' Bajwara known 
tlioiighoiit the province. The aged mother of Laia 
Hans Raj' still vividly remembers the talk with, her 


Lala Miilk Raj got an employment in the Railway 
Department ; Lala Hans Raj came to Lahore and 
ioined the local Mission School. In the school he at- 
tracted general notice on account of his modesty, sim- 
plicity of manner, earnestness and intelligence. He 
became a favourite of the Christian Headmaster. Here- 
a little incident took place which however proved far- 
reaching in its effects, One day the Headmaster 
made some very uncomplimentary remarks about the 
civilisation of the ancient Aryans and asserted that 
like savages of other countries they were the worship- 
pers of stocks and stones. The remarks excited Lala 
Hans Raj, particularly because while making these 
remarks the teacher addressed him by name, Lala 
Hans Raj said that the statement was not correct and 
was merely a caliirany against his religion. Both the 
teacher and the pupil were ignorant of Sanskrit. 
The Headmaster quoted the authority of a Reader 
that was being used as a class book. The pupil put in 
Qasas-i-Hind (Tales from Indian History) in support 
of his view, because according to this book the Yecla 
taught pure monotheism. Both lost their temper and 
the Headniaster turned Lala Hans Raj out of the class 
room. 


This drove Lala Hans Raj to the Arya Samaj. 
wanted to know what account of the matter 
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Arya Sainajists cookl give. The Arya Saniaj of l^aliore 
/was then an infant institution, haviiig^ been established 
. ' only two years' before, in, 1877, on the occasion,', of' 
■:"'Swami DayanancVs iirst visit to this city. T,lie man; 
■at the head of the Lahore Aiwa Samaj at that time 
was one whose sagacity and wiscloiii, patriotism and' 
piety, combined with the rare virtues of moderation 
■ and business-talents, have enshrined his name in the 
holiest recesses of the hearts of ail his fellow believers, 
and have raised him to a position to which none can 
aspire, among those who have come after liim. This 
great man, Lala Sain Das, is justly regarded as the 
patriarch of the Arya Samaj. 'Fo him Lala Hans Raj 
introduced himself as a seeker after truth and found 
in him a man who was capable of teaching something 
valuable. Lala Sain Das on the other hand found in 
Lala Hans Raj an earnest youth on whom time and 
energy could be spent with advantage. Their relations 
became intimate. The Magnetic influence of Lala Sain 
Das transformed the entire nature of Lala Hans Raj 
• and gave an impetus to the power and patriotism that 
so far lay latent in him. To see Lala Sain Das and 
pass sometime with him soon became a daily need with 
the subject of this sketch, and there is none to whom 
Lala Hans Raj feels more grateful even to-day than 
to the religious instructor of his youth. -.He believes that 
■life comes from life and that the living -ward of a living 
deacher is more polenl than the dead word of a book. 
He always exhorts young men to select some one 
whom they can regard with feelings of reverence and 
then to come in intimate, close, contact with him and 
receive inspiration. That, in his opinion, is the way to 
be good, and it may be great also. 

Lala Hans Raj passed his .Matriculation examina- 
tion in 1880,' doing in four years the work that engaged 
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•other students for about seven years. He_ then Joined 
the Local Government College —then the only Arts 
■Goilege in the city. Here- he was fortunate in making 
.acquaintance of Laia Lajpat Rai, the. late Lala Chetaii 
■Aiiaiid and the late PaiiclibGuru -Datta. The acquaiii:-' 
"tance soon ripened Gnto intimate ' friendship. They 
little thought during those days that they were destined 
to play an important part in the building of the nation 
.and that they would all work in the same sphere of 
life. Lala Lajpal Rai is now known everywhere for 
his patriotic fervour and philanthropic labours ; ‘ not 
to know him argues oneself unknown’. Pandit Guru 
Datta’s career was cut short in the prime of youth, but 
he lived long enough to create an almost universal 
impression that he was the best product of the univer- 
sity. Even now, a Second Guru Datla^ signifies, in the 
province, a man of exceptionally precocious genius 
and high attainments. The late Lala Cbetaii Anand 
was the Soul of public life in Multan and was, besides 
other things, doing excellent work in connection with 
a boy's and a girl’s School. Lala Sain Das understood 
these young men perhaps b*etter than they understood 
themselves and did all that lay in his power to mould 
their character. They became ardent admirers of the 
propaganda of the Arya Saniaj. 


The Arya Samaj as a Missionary body needed an 
■organ to advocate its cause. One of the members 
started th.^ Re generator of Arya Varla^ a weekly inEngiish ; 
■and Pandit Guru Datta and Lala ' Haas Raj, still 
.“Students of the Government College, were put in editorial 
charge of it. Then it was that Lala Hans Raj showed 
for the first time what store of energy lay hidden in 
him. Those were the days of' unrest — religious 
unrest — ; Swami Dayanand, the great iconoclast, was 
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vigoronsly carrying ■on 'his campaign, ■against iintriitli, 
and vice. The Arya Samaj had commenced to, agitate' 
on the question of Sanskrit, and Hindi. .This agita.tion, 
■roused opposition chiefly in Mohammadan quarters. 

■ The Hindi — Urdu controversy raged fiirioiisly at ■ tile- 
time and the two editors and Lala Lajpat Rai took a 
: respectable, share in it. Articles and co.iinter- 
articles were written, speeches and counter-speeches 
were delivered and during this -hot discussion, which 
took no inconsiderable time of Lala Hans Raj and, 
Pandit Gurudatta, they studied European Oriental 
Literature and had to And time to refute the European 
views in the columns of The Regenerator^ to correct and 
pass its proof sheets and superintend its printing busi- 
ness. The practice of Lala Hans Raj, as we have learn t,. 
was to go to the Press straight after the close of the 
College (at 11-30 a. m. in the summer), correct the 
galleys there and write something more, if necessary,, 
before he returned home at 2 or 3 p. m, to take his food. 
While we read this we must remember that Lala Hans. 
Raj was living rather in a poor fashion and that he 
then possessed, as he has since possessd, only a delicate 
constitution. 

These young men went on working steadily and 
energetically, but they had not worked long when a 
calamity was at hand, a calamity the like of which they 
had never experienced in their public career. Early 
in October, 1883, a telegram was received by the 
Lahore Arya Samaj, that Swami Dayanand, the founder 
of the Arya Samaj, lay ill at Jodhpore. A cloud ot 
gloom was cast over the whole community of the Aryas, 
and Lala Jiwan Dass and Pandit Gurudatta were sent 
to attend upon him at Ajniere, where he had removed 
from Jodhpore. The disease of the Swami, however^ 
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went on progressing in spite of all that btnnari know- 
ledge and power coold do, till the time came when the 
great, son! of that great man was about to ■ shuffle off 
its mortal coil. He lay on his death bed, surrounded 
: by his followers and' admirers. Pandit Gurudatta, 
whose mind yet retained some traces of doubt and sce- 
pticism,; \¥as also among them. The last moments- 
came. A dead silence prevailed. All were struck 
dumb by the awe of the majesty of death. Swamiji 
looked healthier and stronger, drew a long breath and 
with words that meant ^Father, Thy will be done, ^ 
breathed his last. Thus passed away the great soul,, 
the like of which the Indians had never witnessed since 
long ages, the soul that inspired with the deepest pat- 
riotism and the miracle-working faith had passed his 
earthly career in fighting the battles and defeating the 
enemies of his faith. 

The scene of his death must have impressed all 
present there, but the effect on Gurudatta’s mind was. 
the strongest and everlasting. He was a thorough theist 
now and a staunch believer in the revelation and, when 
lie returned from Ajniere, he was solemn and serious,, 
stronger and more energetic. 

The gloomy intelligence of Svvamiji’s death had 
already reached Lahore, and on his return Pandit Gurir 
datta found the whole town full of woeful accents and 
wrapped^Lip in the heaviest gloom. The most elderly 
and strong-minded members wept like children and 
cried like the inmates of a ship, who have lost their 
pilot. Time and faith, however, came to their rescue 
at last. They wiped their tears and resigned them- 
selves to the will of God, in the fuiiilment of which 
their leader had lived and died. Meetings were held to- 
16 
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mourn this crushing loss and the speakers, though theni- 
..'selves unable, to -speak for tears and emotion, produced' 
torrents of- tears in the eyes of the thousands 'wlio 
-attended the^ nieetiugs. The Lahore Samaj decided, 
to have a fitting memorial to coniniemorate the great 
muiie of their leader, and no meiiioriai was thought 
litter than a College which should in addition to carry- 
ing his name to posterity further his mission. Lai a 
Lajpat Rai, who had already distinguished himself by 
his oratorical powers, was entrusted with the task, of 
laying before the Lahore public the great services of 
the Swami and the necessity of the commemoration of 
his name, in a manner which should be a lit index to 
the gratitude of the Hindu nation, whom he had raised 
from the dust to become one day, the crown of the 
nations of the world. The Lahore public expressed, 
in loud acclamations, their hearty sympathy with the 
proposal of the Samaj, to start a College to be named 
the ^Dayanand Anglo- Vedic College.’ The Mofussil 
Samajes, independently, arrived at the same decision. 
So without any delay, a scheme was propounded by 
Lala Lai Chand, m. a., Pleader, Chief Court, and lists 
■of subscriptions were at once opened in all the impor- 
tant towns of the Punjab. 

The number of the Arya Samajists was not large; 
the opposition which the orthodox section offered to. 
the Revivalist — Reformers was great. The Arya 
'Samajes worked vigorously for two years and could 
collect only Rs. 30,000 or so. This was not sufficient 
to warrant the starting even of a High School. The 
members of the Arya Samaj, like sensible men, wanted 
to have a firm foundation for their institution. That 
they would start a College was certain; but when? 
this no one could say. Lala Hans Raj who had taken 
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ilis degree straiding ' high . up in 'the list came to tlie 
rescue of 'his brother-promoters of the schemer He 
received aii assurance from his elder brother that in 
case he decided to" work for the proposed institution, 
liis brother would provide him with a modest a'llow- 
-ance of Rs. 50 a month. Lula Hans Raj intimated . 
Ills intention of serving the institution without any 
remuneration.. The Executive Coiniiiittee of the 
Laliore Saniaj thankf Lilly accepted the offer and the 
anaoLUicement of the same in the Saiiiaj anniversary 
that came off the same month (November, 1885) rever- 
berated every nerve and fibre of the Samajists. The 
following is extracted from the first Annual Report of 
the Dayanaiid Anglo- Vedic College Society:-— 

“ The Draft Scheme was first circulated only 
among certain proniinent members of the Arya Samajes, 
and it is possible that it would have loitered on for some 
-considerable time before taking a practical shape, but 
the matter was soon brought to a pass by a letter of 
Lala Hans Raj, b.a., offering his services honorary fbr 
the use of the institution. It is not possible on this 
occasion to do full justice to the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
which actuated Lala Hans Raj at such young age and 
with such brilliant prospects before him, to renounce 
them all and to offer his life for the cause of the educa- 
tion of ilis country. Nor is it possible to express our 
deep debt of gratitude for the timely and noble assis- 
tance thus rendered by Lala Hans Raj to the cause of 
the movement^’ The Committee thanked Lala Hans 
Raj for his offer and intimated that early opportunity 
be taken to utilize his services. 

That opportunity was taken when the School 
Department of the Institution was opened on the 1st of 
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June,;; 18.86, The ; institution ' \¥as'' started ■ witli. the 

following joint purposes ; — 

(<r#) To encourage, improve and enforce tlie study 
of the Hindi Literature; 

' (b ) ' To encourage and, enforce the stiidy' of classi- 
cai Sanskrit and of the Vedas ; 

(r) ,To encourage and enforce the stiid\’ of the 
English Literature and Sciences, both theoretical and 
practical. 

It was also resolved to provide means for giving 
technical education, as far as it was not inconsistent 
with the proper accomplishment of the above objects. 

■ Laia Hans Raj was appointed the Headmaster of 
the School. Since that day his life has been indissolu- 
bly bound up with the life of the D.A.V. College. The 
institution was the first of its kind, under purely Indian 
management, in the Punjab. People were curious to 
know how Iiidiaas could control and condact an edu- 
cational institution. Even friends of the . cause were 
not without misgivings. Then many students who- 
were not good materials to work upon fiockecl to the 
new School. Lai a Hans Raj worked with firmness, 
made free use of the rod in the beginning and in a 
short time made the school a model institution from 
the view point of discipline. The School in course of 
time developed into a College and Lala Hans Raj 
became the Principal. 

The higher classes of the School are now the most 
flourishing classes in the Province and the College is 
numerically the largest tnsiittiiion connected with Ike 
Punjab University. 
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Mi stiicleiits receive religious instriictioii tliroiigli 
the mecliiiiii of Sanskrit or Hindi books and,, ie the pro- 
vince,, the iiistitutioa has done more to popularise 
'Sanskrit and Hindi than all other agencies put together. 

: There is provision for technical education also. 
'There are two Engineering Classes in a -flourisliuig 
•coiidition, a tailor class and an Vedic class. 

Besides thei-e is a theological department for the exclu- 
sive study of classical Sanskrit Altogether more than 
],800 students are now receiving instruction in the 
■various branches of the institution. The Annual Budget 
now goes up to Rs. 55,000. The capital now amounts 
to seven lakhs. 

On the occasion of the last anniversary of the 
Lahore Arya Samaj (November, 1908) the collections 
for the College anioimted to about Rs. 4(1,000 cash. 
About Rs. 13,000 out of this sum were collected by 
Lala Hans Raj and his students from out stations for the 
College Building Site Fund. It was also announced that 
a Pleader of Jagadliari has bequeathed Rs. 38,000 to the 
institution. Among the colleagues of Lala Hans Raj 
on the staff of the institution, there are live gentlemen 
working on a siibsistaoce allowance and all of them are 
old students of the College. Lala Devi Dyal, Professor 
of Mathematics, has been on the staff since 1st June 
1886, when the school was opened. 

The prosperity of the College is to a large extent 
due to the fact that all concerned have acted their 
part well Lala Mulk Raj still continues to give his 
brother the promised allowance. Lala Hans Raj has 
throughout managed to live on this modest allowance. 
In the Managing Committee, except for a short period, 
-harmony has prevailed. Lala Hans Raj has always 
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loyally carried out the policy ^oC :the Managers; lie\ liaa 
behaved just ' as a. ■ paid servant would do., The 
Managers on the other hand liave always appreciated, 
his work and, given willing co-operation.- The slio.rt' 
pe r iod j list referred ' to w.a s the time i ii early . iiiiieties' 
wheid'an iinfortiioate split rent the Arya Sanij 'into'' two- 
parts. The College bark was on stormy waters and 
tor sometime no haven could be described. Lala Hans- 
Fhij and his co-workers trustfully went on working and 
brought the slender bark to a place of safety. During 
this period Lain Hans Raj was one of the most maligned 
persons. 

Even now he has some bitter critics, but to no one 
he bears ill-will. “ Man am I, and to ail things human 
am I kin. He does not worry himself about what 
others say against him. \¥hen someone tells him that a 
certain paper writes bitterly against him, he smiles a 
little and says, ‘ 1 donh want to give my revilers the 
satisfaction that I read what they write against me." 
He minds his own business and well might he say in 
the words of Frederick the Great, ‘‘ My people and 
myself have come to an imderstanding : they may say 
what they like, I will do what I like." 

As an effective religious preacher, Lala Hans 
Rai occupies a high place. So far as one can see, 
there are two conceptions that occupy the central, 
focal, place in his religious consciousness. These are 
the value of sacrifice in moral progress and the presence 
of Divine energy, half revealed and half concealed, 
in all natural phenomena. Here is subjoined the trans- 
Iationoftwo beautiful passages from the Upanishaih, 
because Lala Hans Raj often makes them the basis of 
his sermons and they throw light on his central religious. 
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conceptions. , The first, occurs in the "Byikadaranyahi' 
mid Chandogya Upanishads and is. as follows: — ' , 

“The gods and the demons once rivalled for siipre- 
mac}^ The gods being few in number and the ‘demons 
many, the former stood in need of assistance. They 
decided to win by the help of the iidagit (reciting a 
part of the Sama Veda)^ and said to speech, ^Do thou for 
our sake sing the udagii: Speech assented and saying, 
‘Let it be so,’ sang the udagiL She sang ‘ to the gods^ 
but the pleasure of speaking ivell she reserved- for herself. 
The devas were defeated in the conflict. They then 
adored nasika (sense of smell) and asked her to per- 
form the ceremony for them. Nasika consented, and 
saying ‘Let it be so,’ sang for them, but reserved 
the pleasure of smell for herself. The deims 
were worsted in the struggle. Vision then, in com- 
pliance with the request of the devas^ sang the udagit 
for them, but, like speech and smell, reserved the 
pleasures for herself. The asiiras contaminated her, 
as they had contaminated the other two, and again, for 
the third time, the demons came out victorious. The 
same sad story was repeated when the ear and the 
mind worked — but not without selfishness— on behalf 
of the devas. The gods, in their perplexity, then turned 
to Asanya {Prana^ breath)^ and besought him to perform 
the ceremony. Prana sang the ndagii reserving nothing 
for himself. The demons tried to contaminate him with 
sin, but in the effort altogether destroyed themselves, 
just as a clod of earth dashed against a rock is reduced 
to dust.” 

The moral is plain. In the deadly strife that the 
higher and the lower nature of man are waging, each 
against the other, the higher nature cannot triumph so 
long as there is any trace of selfishness. Let the 
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altruistic feeling gain in strength and depth, let a man 
' be absolutely selfless, even as the Prana^ aiid tlieii will 
character soften and righteousness swallow uiiriglii- 
-eoiisiiess. 

The other passage occurs in the Kena or Salvakara 
Upanishad. The Lord achieved a victory for the gods 
(the powers of nature); this added to their glory, and 
they tliought the victory was achieved by themselves 
and their glory was underived. The Lord knew it 
and manifested himself to the Gods as an Apparition, 
They did not recognise what apparition it was. They 
said to Agni, “Go thou and know what this apparition 
is.-' Agni went to the apparition, who asked him, 
'Who art thou? What canst thou do?' Agni answered' 
u Verily, I am Agni Jatvedas; I can consume all this 
universe.” The apparition put a blade before Agni and 
said, ‘consume this blade,’ Agni did all in his power 
but the blade could not be consumed. The vain God 
spoke not a word, but returned to his comrades, and said 
know not what this apparition is,” Then they turned 
to Vayuand asked him to And out what the Apparition 
was. Vayu went to the Yaksh and being asked about his 
name and power, said, ‘ Verily I am Vayu, I can blow 
off all that exists.’ ‘Blow off this blade’ said the Appari- 
tion. Vayu tried with all his might, but the blade remai- 
ned there unmoved. Crest fallen he returned to his 
comrades and told them all that had happened. Then 
the mighty Indra was deputed to know the Yaksha, 
Indra hastened to go where the Apparition was 
but the apparition disappeared.’ Indra met Uma 
who told him that the Apparition was the Lord 
Himself. Their glory and power were derived 
from Plim; these were not their own as they in 
their conceit, had imagined. Then they knew the truth 
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about their power.” The sim.does not slihie there., 
nor the oiooii and the stars, nor these lightnings, "and 
inncli less this lire. When He^ shines, everything 
:sliines after Him; by his light all this is lightened.” , 

. .What strikes one .most in the character of "Lala 
Bans Raj is his grasp of life’s ineaniiig as a whole, his 
^ rising above the impulse of the moment and view- 
ing it in the light of his national selfhood,’ ‘ his severe 
criticism oi his own nature and the consequent mastery 
ot his own destiny’. He knows how to bear and to 
iorbear. For more than twenty-two years he has kept 
his gaze iixed on a high ideal and manfully marched 
towards it. No opposition has disheartened him; no 
/temptation has led him astray. He has subdued his life 
to one idea and is eminently a man of character. His 
Jife has not been, as the lives of so many of us are 
made up of independent, detached segments. It has 
been a unity, an organic growth. ‘Self-realization, 
■says Professor James Seth, ‘ means that the several 
changing desires, instead of being allowed to pursue 
their several ways, and to seek each its own good or 
•satisfaction, are so correlated and organised that each 
becomes instrumental to the fuller and truer life of the 
rational or human seif,’ 

Lala Hans Raj supplies an excellent illustration of 
•such self-realization. 

The daily life of Lala Hans Raj has for some 
years been singularly monotonous. As was the case 
with Immanuel Kant, the same routine is repeated from 
•day to day. If we know one day’s life, we have just 
to repeat it seven times and we may get a wreck’s life, 
and so on with weeks and months. Lala Hans Raj 
.gets up rather early in the morning, takes ablutions 
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before sunrise and, then offers daily prayers. Then lie 
goes out for walkioivan hour or so, or takes, dumb bell 
exercise. This done he ' reads some religious book for 
a short time and then applies himself to College work,. 
When the College opeiis^ he goes to his room and re- 
mains 'there till the end of College time. He works 
more there than any other member of the College staff. 
'He leaves the College in the afternoon and taking a 
little rest, and receiving some visitors on .College or 
Samaj business, goes out to attend some nieeting. 
Some day he has to attend two or three even more- 
meetings. He is a Fellow of the 'University, a 
syndic, a member of one or two Boards of Studies, 
a member of the Textbook Cornniittee, President 
of the Young Men’s Arya Samaj, the Arya Sama] 
and the D. A. V. College Union ; a member of' 
the D. A. V. College Managing Comniittee and its 
Sub-Committees for managing the College, the School, 
the College Boarding House, the School Boarding 
House, the Brahmachar Ashram ; a member of the 
Samaj. Girls’ Sch col Committee and of the Sevak 
Mandali (Service League). In the evening he 
performs Sandhea in the College Boarding House 
along with the resident Students. When he has 
taken his evening meals, he is generally visited by 
fellow-workers in the cause of the Arya Samaj or the 
D. A. V. College and sometime is spent in exchanging, 
views about religious and social matters. Then comes 
time for sleep. Whenever the College is closed for 
more than one day, he goes out to join the anniversary 
of some Samaj. The major part of the summer vacation, 
he spends in delivering lectures and collecting funds 
for the College. His work is entirely confined to the 
Arya Samaj and its institutions, scarcely once or twice a. 
year he speaks'out of the Samaj. He has never written. 
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for any Magazine or newspaper that does not belong to- 
the Samaj. Even to the Samajic papers he cootribiites 
very little;, some tinies months pass without a single line 
appearing over his signature. 

Such is the life of Lain Hans Raj, a man whom so-' 
many educated Punjabees respect and revere and love- 
and look up to as a model to be imitated in their own 
lives. We have spoken of his grasp of life’s meaning as a 
whole. What is that meaning ? A few words more 
about this meaning will bring this sketch to a close. 
‘‘Why should one take pleasure in being alive, merely 
to act as a sort of hlter for so much food and drink ? 
Merely to pamper and doctor for all one^s life 
a sickly and wasting body, which is oniy kept 
from death by repeated nourishment? Or to 
abide in fear of death, the one event we are born 
for?” Seneca asks these questions and answers, ‘ No ! 
Take away the priceless blessing of thought, and life 
is not worth the feet and fever it entailsd Lala Hans. 
Raj improves upon the answer of the Roman Store and 
adds to the priceless blessing of thought, the priceless 
blessings of noble sentiments and useful activity. The. 
grand lesson that we learn from his life is this 

1. We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not 
breaths. 

2. In feeling, not in figures on a dial, 

B. We should count time by heart throbs ; he niosl 

Mves,':''.' ■ . . 

4. Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best. 


The interpretation of Vedas by 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati 

(A Lecture by Lala Hans Raj,) 
■•Gentlemen, • ■ 

It is' admitted on all hands that ancient Aryavarta 
had a great reputation for original learning aiiiong the 
cultured nations of antiquity. So highly celebrated, 
was the wisdom of the Brahmins of the country 
that the ancient sages of Greece considered it an honor 
to travel to India and learn lessons of wisdom at the 
feet of its hoary Rishis. In the course of long ages, 
with the corruption of their social and religious insti- 
tutions, our forefathers lost their reputation for wisdom 
and valor, and remained famous only as the richest 
nation of the earth. The pomp and pride of our 
princes, the luxury of our nobles and the rich wares of 
■our traders appealed to the covetousness of other 
nations, and inspired them with a desire to conquer 
India or carry on trade with its people. India was the 
land of golden pagodas whose glistening temples 
invited the hungry and dazzled warriors of other 
■climes for easy conquest and rich plunder. The 
invasions of Mahaniud,Taimur and Nadir, the conquests 
of Shahabuddin and Baber and the struggles of different 
European nations to find a sea passage tofiidi a and 
make it their own, show how it had become the 
cynosure of ail neighbouring eyes. At last after a severe 
struggle with rival conquerors, the English became the 
masters of the land, and, putting down .anarch3r and 
misrule with a strong hand, gave peace and security to 
its teeming millions. 

Before and immediately after the conquest of the 
country, the English and other European nations 
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had' very crude' ideas about- the people. They, 'were- 
theuglit of as little above the condition of ^..savages,, 
with 00 glorious traditions of the past or rich heritage- 
for the present. They were the .dark-skinned; 
idolaters who had no literary language or literature', 
of their own. Gentlemen, I was much amused to-^ 
read in a work on Geography that the inhabitants of 
India were called Gentoos, that they were descended, 
from S/26’m, a son of Voah^ and that their language,, 
v/hicli was named ‘ Sanskrit,’ was discovered by a 
European gentleman in such and such a year. No 
better description of Indians could be expected from 
men who believed the traditions and the chronology 
of the Bible as divine, and traced the origin of all 
religion and history to the Jewish Scriptures. 

But such a state of dark ignorance could not last 
for ever. The Europeans have a spirit of enquiry in 
them, and t hat adventurous turn of mind, which bade- 
them undertake long sea vo3^ages to discover a see route 
to India and undergo untold hardships in lighting for 
supremacy here, made them explore the treasures of 
learning which our forefathers have bequeathed to us. 
The scholar and the missionary followed close upon the 
soldier. .Sir William Sones and his colleagues were the 
pioneers of a movement which brought to light the 
immensity and variety of our literature and showed to 
the European world that we had produced immortal 
works in religion, philosophy, poetry and drama, and 
were entitled to a position among the civilised nations 
of the world. The Missionaries also stiiclied our 
literature, not, however, with a view to appreciate but 
to confute and refute it. They, too, could not conceal 
the truth that the precepts of our Sliastras were vastly 
superior to the present religious practices of our 
countrymen* 
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This is not all. The iood of light let loose upon 
the West by the study of Sanskrit opened new fields of 

■ enquiry to the view of European scholars and savants. 

■ The perfect and unique system of Sanskrit Graintnaf 
• embodied in the lectures of Panini and the coinmea- 
■taries of his successors led to the study of comparative 
■Grammar and the discovery of the Science of Philology 

which has cast so much light upon the history of 
the Aryans. The affinity of the languages spoken 
:by the Indo-European nations was recognised, and the 
common origin of Celtic, Classical, Teutonic, Persian 
and Hindu races established to the utter discomfiture 

■ of those who believed the Jewish language to be the 
mother-tongue of all the languages of the world. Chris- 
tian Europe bowed down to acknowledge the truth 
that Veda, and not the Bible, was the oldest book with 
the human race. The development of Mesmerism and 
Hypnotism in the West indicates the influence which 
the teachings of Patanjali are exercising over the mind 
of Europe and America. Men recognised that the 

•theories of Kapila did not clash with the discoveries 
of Modern Science, and that the philosophy of Vyas 
and the works of the authors of the Upanishads could 
satisfy and solace the minds of philosophers like Scho- 
penhaiir. The starting of the Theosophical Society, 
the conversion of Mrs. Besant, and the reception 
accorded to Swami Vivekananda in the Parliament 
of Religions are clear indications of the fact that 
. even to the Westerns, Western thought has ceased to 
be all-in-all. 

While the West has caught a new impulse by the 
study of Sanskrit, India has also witnessed a change, 
the like of which has never been known before. I do 
. not refer to the physical conquest of India by England, 
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for, however grand the fact in Itself may have been, the 
Afghans and Turks had already led the way by the 
■establishoient of their dominion here, I.allude tollie' 
■'inteliectuai and iiioral conquest of the people by 
Englishmen. During the palmiest . days of Moliani-^ 
niedan rule, the Hindus had never ac ■: nowiedged 
themselves beaten by their masters in intellectual and 
moral progress. A Muhammadan Babar might defeat 
-a Hindu Sanga and dispossess him of a portion of his 
territory but even he had to bead before a Hindu 
Naiiak. Akbar, Fai^i, Jehangir and Dara Sliikoh had 
to bear testimony to the learning and saintliness of 
Hindu devotees. But with the advent of the Eng- 
lish the case has become different. Hardly a day 
passes when we are not reminded of oiir inferiority. 
The railway, the telegraph and the factory speak in 
unmistakable terms both to the educated and the un- 
educated that Engiishmen are far superior to them in 
'.the knowledge of natural laws and their application to 
the conveniences of human life The wonderfully 
complex machine of administration which regulates 
•our affairs displays to us high powers of organization 
in the nation that bears rule over us. The dramas of 
Shakespeare, the poems of Milton and the writings of 
Bacon attest to the intellectual eminence of the ruling 
people. The ' perseverence, truthfulness, courage,, 
patriotis m and self-sacrifice of Eaglislimen excite fee- 
lings of respect and admiration in our minds. What 
wonder is then that in their company, we feel ourselves 
conquered and humiliated. 

Just at this moment of weakness, the missionary 
comes to ns and whispers that the superiority of 
the European over the Indian is the gift of the Son 
of God whom he has acknowledged as his King 



The labours of the.. , Sanskrit scholars of,.^Eiiro,pe\, 
have also facilitated, though uncohsciously, the path of 
the missionary. Accusto.med , to i*eceive secular truths 
from the West without the slightest hesitation, our 
young men, unacquainted with the sublime truths of 
their Scriptures, are led to put implicit faith in the 
opinions of Western scholars on the subject of Hindu 
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and Saviour and ' that your countrymen can really 
- become great if. they conie- under his banner. Theidea. 
thus insinuated -is daily, fed and strengthened by . the , 
education that" he imparts to us through a large nunibe,r 
of Mission :Schools' and Colleges that cover the country ■ 
with their net- work. The missionary criticises the evils.' 
that have of late corrupted our' society^ , and proudly 
points out to his own comm unity as entirely free from, 
those curses. He compares our sacred books with: ' 
Christian Scriptures, ' and proves to the satisfaction, of 
maov a misguided people that the latter are infinitely 
superior to the former. He is also encouraged indiis' ^ 
proselytising work by the apathy of the Hindus. towards 
religious instruction. They send their children to 
schools for secular education without ■ making a.ny ' 
provision for religious training at home or school, with 
the result: that our boys grow up utterly igaorant of the 
religious principles pf their Shastras. No Christian father 
will ever entrust 'his- sons to the care of him whom he 
believes inimical to his . faith, but we do it daily, only to 
bewail at the result, of our folly when some .mishap- 
befalls us. The. .godless, education . of; Government 
Schools and Colleges has increased our indifference to 
religion, and we have been so completely won over to- 
the world that we are ready to sacrifice our highest 
religious interests for the slightest woridly advantage 
to ourselves. 



xeligion. GeiitleiiieD., .here' !' do not mean to blame siicli 
xlistingiiislied' savants as. Professors Max Muller and 
M'Oiiier Williams, or cast a slur on the world-wide repu- 
tation whicli they have deservedly won after years of toil 
in the sacred field of Sanslrrit literature. European 
savants, excuse me, gentlemen, for this language, have- 
been misled by the commentaries of native Sanskrit 
scholars whom they have closely followed, and it is no-’ 
fault of theirs if they failed in fields where men more 
favourably situated than themselves had shared the 
same fate. 


I fear, I must be a little more explicit here. The 
religious literature of the Hindus covers a long periocU 
and includes among works of the highest merit others 
that are diametrically opposed to each other, though 
all of them allow a sort of general authority to the 
Vedas. These works were composed at different timeSy, 
and represent different stages in the religious life of the 
Hindus. Notwithstanding the fact that all claim to be 
based on the Vedas, they entertain different views on 
many an essential point. Taking even European savants- 
as our guide in this respect, we may safely assert that 
the mythology of the Puranas finds no support either 
from the law-books or the Vedas. But Puranic mytho- 
logy being the latest development of Hindu thought, the- 
authors and commentators of that period have strained 
every nerve to find irnthe Vedas sanction for the ideas,, 
they preached and acted upon. They interpreted the 
Vedas after their own manner and scholars like Sayana 
and Mahidhar, who have been accepted as authorities- 
by Western scholars, composed voluminous explanatory 
works which while, satisfying the demands of popular 
religion, have been preserved to us as monuments of 
their labour and learning. 
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Let UvS, gentlemen,, pause', here a iiioment,' , and 
■examine our position. ■ The Hindu religion, wliicli' 
•■could well withstand the steel, of Mnhaiiimedaii 
' bigotry for hundreds of years, has been brought 
■ 'face to face- , with Europea,ii science, and criticism, 
wielded ■, in the hands of men who are either 
indifferent to our interests or interested in coiive:rting 
us ■ to their faith. Our situation demands that 
we may brace our nerves to defend our religion, if we 
believe it to be true, against the attacks of its assailants; 
but alas, we ourselves have got misgivings in our hearts. 
Tlie vast and insensate majority of our conservative 
coil 11 try me II is so much steeped in idolatry and super- 
■stition that it is well nigh unconscious of its own 
wretchedness, it is moreover divided into rival sects 
giving nominal allegiance to the Vedas biu passionately 
■clinging to the various books composed by their 
founders for the benefit of their followers. Whenever 
any section of the community has kept itself aloof from 
■contending factions, it has, with an inconsistency 
characteristic of our race, outwardly recognised the sov- 
ereignty of all, but, inwardly ignoring the claims of religi- 
on altogether, yielded its heart to none. A fewunmean- 
ing ceremonies excepted, there is no common tie that 
unites the Hindu masses, no common link that fastens 
them to each other, no one principle which ail of them 
may be moved to defend. As for the people who call 
themselves educated, they are beset with greater 
difficulties and less provided for against danger. 
Education has deprived them of the ignorant pride 
which in the case of common people is the source of 
dogged pertinacity and tenacious adherence to their 
own views Light has reached them only to reveal the 
hideous siti-atioii they are in. The Godless education 
our Schools and Colleges has sapped the foundations 





•of faith iii: God 'and His^ ' revealed .Will ■ ; oiir boys are 
■triiight to despise their own religious books and praise 
those of the foreigner ; above all, the conviction has 
'been brought lionie to us by the writings of European 
savants that although we possess some philosophical 
works ' of inestimable value, our religious books 
■contain ' a -great deal of , rubbish and nonsense along 
with a few gems of truth that^ lie embedded in 
it. ,We are told that Vedas, which are the basis 
of our religion and science, embody the child-like 
titterings of the primeval man, that they teach 
the worship of elements, and enjoin the practice of 
foolish rites that could please children but are disgus- 
ting to civilised men. Some of these opinions derive 
countenance even from the opinions of our priests, the 
natural guides of our people who, devoting themselves 
exclusively to the study of works composed in the 
mythological period, remain ignorant of the knowledge 
of Divine Reveiatioii and, in their zeal to defend the 
present corruptions of societ}:^, lend a helping-hand to 
the enemies of their faith. Thus the ancient religion 
-of the Hindus, deserted by those who ought to have 
proved its best defenders, seems doomed to destruction 
by the blows dealt to it by its young adversaries. It 
•seeks safety in concealment ; iris afraid to come out 
■and measure swords with its opponents in the held of 
debate and disGussion; it confesses itself humbled and 
beaten by its enemies. It seems impossible to defend, 
without a blush on the face, the iaith of the Rishis who 
at one time gave law and learning to the whole civilized 
world. 


Gentlemen, it would be an act of ingratitude on my 
part to pass over the name of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
who was the iirst to take the held on behalf of Hinduism, 
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He at once ^ perceived,: with ; the ' unerring instinct of a 
practical ■ reformer, that the Vedas, the fountain-head 
of the Hindu Faith, were the source of . pure /ixdigion. 
and lent nO' sanction to the errors and evils that were- 
the corruptions of a later age. He felt tliat tlie 
Vedas could satisfy^ the highest aspirations of the- 
human soul better than the Bible or the Koran,, 
and he thei'efore laid the foundation of a Chnreii which 
taught the unity of God and the sanctity of the Vedas: 
as its essentia! points. The , Raja had iiituitively 
lighted upon the truth, but he had not at his command 
that vast amount of Sanskrit learning which could, 
strike terror into the hearts of the Hindu Pandits 
though he often entered into lists against the Christians, 
and defeated his opponents. Bat the light that 
had come to him disappeared with his death when his 
successor, doubting the strength of the rock upon whicli 
Ram Mohan Roy had built his Church, shifted its. 
foundations and thus divided it for ever from the parent 
church of ancient sages. 

Gentlemen, you will naturally enquire why Thakur 
Debendro Nath rejected the authority of the Vedas and. 
assigned to them a position no higher than that of tlie 
Bible or the Koran. I beg leave to reply that no man 
in his position could do otherwise, and that this must 
always be the case with those who will be guided by 
the niythoiogicai school of the interpretation of the 
Vedas. The Thakur tried to study the Vedas, he doubted 
them, he sent Pandits to Benares to clear his doubts,. 
They too cbuld not interpret the Vedas rightly because 
even they had forgotten to use the right key; and, as. 
an honest man, the teacher of the Brahmo Samaj. 
•threw away the Book which yielded him nothing but 
silly stories. You cannot blame him, you must blame- 
the school which misled him. 


. ,, , ''' ‘•I 
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Thus the Hindu faith, assailed on all' sides by its 
'vigorous oppoacnts, had put forward one defender, but 
he also deserted it in time .of need. ■ The faith of ' the ' 
Rishis was ill danger , of being swept out of the land 
where it had flourished fromiaimemorial times. Even 
the Vedas, the expression of the Divine Will, entrus- 
ted to the care of the Brahmins, were threatened with 
oblivion. Men had despaired of lioding unity in the 
chaos of conflicting opinions which the Hindus erro- 
neously believe to be their religion, and had given up 
the task as hopeless. Everything portended utter 
confusion and dire destruction to our Faith when Swami 
Dayaiiand Saraswati, the Great Seer of the age, 
appeared among us. 

I have called Swami Dayanand, the Great Seer, 
because like Rishis of yore he saw the Truth face to 
face. Long ages of ignorance and superstition had 
concealed the Vedic Truth under the cover of obli- 
vion, His profound learning and penetrating in- 
tellect pierced through the obscure veil, and saw the 
gem of truth blazing in the majesty of its lustre and 
glory. He found the key which unlocked the door to 
lead him to the full light of the day. He discovered 
•the true formula, the open sesame which gave him 
possession of the golden treasure, while others, who re- 
membered ^^open barely failed to gain even a sight of it. 




There are some who call Swami Dayanarid an 
imposter, a liar, a false interpretor of the Vedas. I do 
not quarrel with them, because in the search after 
truth, these slanderers have never wandered in the 
mazes of Hindu Shastras, never felt the difficulties that 
lie in the way of Vedic students, and never realized 
the importance of the discovery made by Swami 
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Dayanand. The great Swami stands on a' pedestal' 
SO' high that the^eyes.of those who look at hi in ■ froiii;, 
below are dazed, and they find nothing siibstaiitiai': 
in 'his place. ■ Gentlemen, I' admit that tliC' truth 
discovered by him is the only bond whicii can 
unite 'US as a. natioii and that the movenierit ■■ 
inaugurated by him will, like the laineiis cow of the 
Hindu mythology, yield us all that is desirable in social, 
and religious, matters; but these collateral beneiits 
should not weigh in our minds as proofs of the ulterior 
motives of the Swami. They are rather an index of 
the importance of his discovery and work. The 
brightness of the truth, discovered by liini would have 
been the same wdhout these additional lights. Nor 
should we be swayed in ow: judgment against him by 
what has been miscalled as the iiiiaaiiiious voice of the 
Pandits. Had truth been judged by numbers, no 
reform would have ever succeeded. Weigh him not 
by the votes of those who are the devoted followers of 
the Mythological School, but by the evidence which he 
can bring forward to establish the existence of the 
school which he has followed. I contend that the 
system of interpretation inaugurated by Swami Da 3 'a-' 
nand is older and therefore more reliable than that 
followed by Sayana and Mahidhar. Herein lies the 
fundamental difference of the Aiwa Samaj with tlie- 
orthodox people ; the Samaj and its founder stand or 
fall by this principle. 

Gentlemen, we are now in a position to discuss 
the question of the true system of Vedic interpretation,, 
and I will apply myself directly to it, hoping that I 
may not have to make an undue demand upon your 
time. 
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, The students of Sanskrit literature are ■ aware that 
■Yaska, the author of Niriiktaj is believed to.be, the 
hlgliest authority on the interpretation ot the Vedas. 
The work is quoted both by Sayaiia.and Maliidhar 
with the profoiiodest respect and humility, and: is ■ 
oiiiversally acknowledged by the .Pandits as one 
of the six helps to the study of the Vedas. S wami 
Dayaiiand proposed to base his interpretation 
oi the Vedas on Nirukta. Yaska, the author of 
the ' work itself, claims a very high authority for 
his composition. In the fifth Khanda of the sixth 
Pada of the first Adhya, he writes: “Rishis were^ 
those who had realized truth face to face. They 
coiiimuiiicated by instruction, mantras to others— their 
in.feriors, who had not realized truth face to face. 
These, put to much inconvenience by teaching, with a 
view to easy understanding, systematised this book, 
the Vedas and the helps to the Vedas.” In the first 
Khanda of the same Pada, Yaska thus enforces the 
study, of his work: Without this, it is not possible to 
know the meanings of the Mantras. To him, who does 
not understand the meaning, the complete object of 
acceiituatioii and etymology is unintelligible. Thus 
this repository of learning, viz.^ Nirukta completes 
grammar and has its own ends.” Here we have a 
book that proposes itself as a key to the interpreta- 
tioii: o£ the Vedas, and possesses an authority which is 
inferior only to that of the Vedas themselves. As all 
parties submit to its authority, I will refer to its 
contents as often as necessary. 

Gentlemen, let me present 3*011, first of all, with 
two illustrations of Veda* Mantras interpreted to ns 
both by the Mythological and Etymological Schools. 
Sa3naiia and Mahidhar are the ablest advocates of the 
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former, and Yaska, .the author of the Niriikta, oi the 
latter. Yaska . has. often styled these schools as Aitiha^, 
$ik -,ind Nairuktik, .The Mantras, commented tipou' 
'.are Rig, Ashtak 8, Adhya 52, Sukta 12. Mantras' ,5 — •6'' 

and Rig 8-5 -2- 5. 

The Mythologists say : Devapi and Shaiitanu; 
sons of Rishtishen . and born of the family of Kiiru. 
were two brothers. Shantanu, the younger got Jiiiii- 
self installed as King ; Devapi took to penance. Then 
in, the kingdom of, Shantanu clouds did not, rain for 
twelve years. Brahmans said to him, “ you have com- 
mitted a sin, you have been installed in supercessioii of 
your elder brother ; hence the clouds do not rain/^ At 
this Shantanu often visited bis brother with the oifer 
to' rule. Devapi told him, “ I will be your priest and 
sacrifice for you.’^ The Sukta is of him desirous of 
rain and the two Riks refer to the story. Translated 
by the Mythologists, they run as follows: Sage Devapi, 
the sun of Rishtishen officiated as a priest. He knew 
the beneficent will of the Gods. He brought heavenly 
rain water from the higher ocean to the lower. When 
Devapi, the priest of Shantanu appointed by him as 
Hotree, sacrificed, engaged in contemplation after 
being moved with pity, Brihaspati granting the request 
of him who was desirous of rain and heard by the 
Gods, gave him the Riks.'^ The story upon which the 
interpretation is based is not given in the Vedas; it is a 
mere tradition. 

Yaska has not given the Nairuktik meanings of the 
Mantras very clearly, but Diirga Charan, his coininen- 
tator who has always taken Say ana his authority, 
explains them also according to Etymological method. 
Rishti is lightning, Rishtisena one which Iras lightning 
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:as its army, is wind, its son is fire, as the 

Upaiiishads declare, Vayii was born of Akash and /lA^iii 
'-of The Mantras describe the action of heat as it 

'bri rigs down, rain from the clouds. Their Nairuktik ' 
^meaniiigs are as follows: Heat that affects elements aiKl 
'produces motion serves as Hotree^ conscious as if of. the 
benehceot laws of the Universe. It brings down pure 
rain water from the higher to the lower ocean. When, 
tiie a.hecter of elements and the benefactor of man 
being moved by pity calls for rain, the clouds 
bestowing their gifts on the chief of the elements 
desirous of rain, answer it with thunder.’^ Gentlemen, 
see how beautifully and poetically have the beneficent 
•laws of the Universe been described to you ; they 
suggest quite a fund of good and noble thought. 


The second ilkistration is even more remarkable. 
'The hymn referred to, has Pururava as its Rishi, who 
according to Sayana composed the poem, while accord- 
ing to Swami Dayanand, he merely discovered its 
meaning. By this Mantra, says Sayana, Pururava 
praises Urvasi, the heavenly nymph who is a celebrated 
beauty of Indra’s Court 'Fhe mythological introduc- 
tion to its explanation is as follows : Mitra and V aruna 
'who had just got their initiation saw Urvasi and 
desired her. Fheir vow was broken and they cursed 
her, saying, Thou siialt be enjoyed by man. After this, 
king I la, attended by the sons of Manii, went out a 
hunting, where he described Devi in amorous sport with 
Siva. She had engaged in it on the condition that any 
male seeing her in that state would turn into a female. 
Ila, ashamed at the metamorphosis, supplicated to Siva 
who referred him to Parvati. She granted his request 
to the extent that he was to remain alternatively male 
;and female* for six months. Once, on a certain occasion , 
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Budha saw him while in the female state, fell into lo\'e- 
' with her, and .visited her who excelled i.n beauty ■ the 
damsels of heaven. She gave birth to Soma who- 
became the father of Purtirava, the Risliit of the:; 
Mantra. He desired Urvasi who lived in Praiisii- 
thanpur. ' She agreed to be his wife on the ' condition 
that she would go baclc to Heaven if she ever saw him 
naked out of his bed. She kept two rams always tied,, 
in her bedroom. After the lapse of four years, the Gods, 
who felt her absence in heaven, ran away with the 
i-aiiis. Hearing the bleating of rams carried away by 
iorce, the king jumped out naked from his bed and. 
broLigh t them back. The lightning took the opportunity 
to show his nakedness to Urvasi who at once disappe- 
ared iit the sight. Wandering like a maniac, the king 
went to Manas lake where he saw her sporting with 
nymphs. Puriirava de sired to enjoy her again, but she 
spurned him away weeping. Piirurava addresses her 
in the Sukta. The Mantra translated by mytliologists 
runs as follows : “ Coming down from heaven, Urvasi 
shines like lightning, she fuiiils ail my desires that are 
within her reach. She will give birth to an active, 
well-bred child, she will bring up Ayu.’’ I think the 
above is a very good specimen of the inventive genius, 
of the Hindus. 

The author of the Nirukta has no beaiitifiii stoiy 
to tell. He is here less poetical but more faitlifiii to 
Truth. He translates Urvasi as lightning, and inter- 
prets the Mantra thus : The lightning gleams, it shines 
while falling. It sends me water that I desire, it 
generates beautiful rippling water that is useful to man, 
and thus increases his lifed^ What a change from silty 
stories to scientific instruction. 
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Gentleman, I can multiply instances, but I think 
tlie above examples would suffice to convince you that 
■long before Sayana was born and Mahidhar wrote, to^ 
perpetuate the mythological system of Vedic iiiterpre- 
tatioii and render its hold stronger on the -nation, there 
flourished in the country the Nairuktic System , 'wliicii 
interpreted the Vedas in a' different manner. If S'wami 
Dayanaiid 'was an impostor because he dilfered from 
the prevalent school, Yaska was doubly so, as tliC' great 
Swanii trod the very path which had been trodden 
before by so distinguished a guide as the author of 
one of the Veclangas. The truth is that the true sys- 
tems of Vedic interpretation had been supplanted by 
the false one ; Swami Dayanand came, discovered the 
truth and restored it to its pristine position. 

The second point to which I beg to draw your 
attention is the fact that even following the old system 
of interpretation, ancient Rishis have held different 
views as to the meanings of different Mantras. Thoy 
allowed difference of opinion and credited those who 
differed from them with honesty of purpose. The 
argument is, I hope, conclusive against those who are 
ungenerous enougli to doubt the sincerity of the Swami 
and throw away bis Bhashya merely because his trans- 
lation does not agree with the renderings of Hindu 
scholars and European savants. The Swami claims no 
more license than is given to every commentator. The 
Riks that I will explain to prove the point are Rig. 2, 
3, 21, 4, 3, 8, Yaj >34, 55, Rig. 2, '3, 20, 2. 

The lirst Rik has got four meanings, two of them 
are from Yaska and the rest from Shankpuni and his 
son. According to Yaska, it means, 

Rishis have their basis in that exalted, all-pervad- 
ing and eternal Being who is the receptacle of all 
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luminaries. What will he who does oot know Flioi do 
. :with the Vedas? Verily they who know Him are, well 
placed 

' The body which is the support of all senses is 
supported by the intelligent, perviiding and eternal 
soul. What will he who does not know the soulwithiii, 
do with the body ? Verily they who know the 
human soul are well conditioned. 

Shakpuni translates it thus: — 

Rig is contained in the all-pervading name O/n 
which contains in it all the Mantras. What will he 
who does not know Om do with the Rig? Verily they 
who know Om are well conditioned. 

Shakpuiii’s son gives the following sense: 

The sun, which is the source of all light, is support- 
ed by the exalted, all-pervading and eternal God. 
What will he who does not know Him do with the 
sun? Verily they whoknovv Him areweil conditioned. 

The variations in the sense are due to the various 
meanings of the words, vyoman^ and deva, Rik 
means hymns as well as sun; Fyowu;? has been inter- 
preted as pervading or signifying the word Om Deva 
has got two senses here, rays of the sun and senses of the 
body. , , 

The second Rik, if translated ordinarily would give 
the following strange sense : 

“ The bull that has got four horns, three feet, two 
heads and seven hands and is tied thrice roars. The 
great God enters among men/’ 

Yaska says, the Mantra gives the description of a 
-sacriiice, Briskbha which in modern Sanskrit means 
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buli, h etymologically taken to mean the sacrifice or the 
Yajiiya.'^ The Mantra is thus. explained: The sacrifice 
has got four horns, the Vedas for Its pro--: 

tection* Its three feet are the three Savans or 
viz.^ moriiing, noon and. evening which carry it on to 
fruition. Prayniya and Udaniya are its two heads. Its. 
seven bands are the seven metres of the Vedas. It is, 
tied thrice, mv, regulated by Mantras, Brahmans and 
Kalpa. It roars because priests chant Mantras at it. 
It has been prescribed for men only. 

Pantan jali, in his great commentary the Maha- 
bhashya, derives all grammatical knowledge from this. 
Mantra, and explains it thus: 

Vrishbha is the word that is spoken. It has got 
four horns in the shape of names, verbs, verbal parti- 
cles, and conjunctional particles, Past, Present, and 
Future are the three feet- Sounds perishable and 
imperishabiej are the two heads. Seven cases are its 
seven hands. It is imprisoned in breast, throat and 
head. It has been given to man. 

Another commentalor gives the following explanation. 

Vnshblia means the sun. Four cardinal points are 
its horns. Three Vedas are its foot stools, because the 
periods prescribed for their study mark the progress 
of the sail. Day and Night are its two heads. Its 
seven hands are the rays of the sun or seven seasons. 

It is tied thrice by earth, air and the bright region. It 
roars because it brings down rain among men. 

The third verse is from the Yajur Veda. 

Students of nature interpret it thus: 

Seven rays have been placed in the sun ; these 
seven unceasingly protect all with due care. The 
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travelling seven go back to the region of the setting sun. 
'Then the two ever wakeful ■ powers ■ that protect, the 
world keep watch over 

Students of divinity understand it in this way: 

Seven organs, live senses, mind and inteUecty 

have been given to the body; these seven iiuceasiiigly 
protect all with due care; these seven orgiiis ot know- 
ledge are absorbed in the soul during the time of sleep ; 
then the two ever wakeful protectors oi tli - body keep 
watch over ith’ According to Nirukta, the two wake- 
ful protectors are the Prajuyatma and tlie Taijasatma ; 
accordiiigto Mahidhar, they are the inspiration and 
respiration of man. 

The fourth Rik, as interj reted by Yaska, means : 

That which scatters water I'/s: , cloud, does not 
know its own secret ; he who looks at it while conceal- 
ed in the rays of the sun, understands it well. The 
-cioud, generated in various ways and surrounded by 
the sky, pours its waters over the earth.” VVhile 
.giving his own meaning, Yaska does not conceal the 
fact that the Sanyasis attach quite a different sense 
to the Mantra : He who procreates does not know 
its mystery. He alone realizes it who conceives the 
soul imprisoned in the womb. He born over and over 
in the embryo of his mother, undergoes nuicii siiifering. ” 
Through this Mantra, the Sanyasis establish the 
superiority of celibacy over married life. Gentlemen, 
if you will grant me a little indulgence, I may present 
you with an interpretation of my own as I think that 
the Mantra enjoins another principle which is equally 
precious. I mean, it embodies an injunction against 
the procreation of a large number of children. He 
"who procreates does not know its mystery, he who 
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•ains from ■'ll. He "who possesses' many 
being born in the womb of ■■ liis' . wife 
Lich suffering/^ 


llie various interpretations of the four Mantras 
quoted by me carry ' iis one step further. Our 
.sages not only followed the Nairuktic mode oi 
interpretation but enjo^-ed a wide latitude tdv'Ui 
under that system. In unfolding the meaning-^s of 
the Vedic Mantras, they gave the freest sco]"*;^^ to 
their intellect with no limitations upon it save tt of 
grammar and natural science. We see the fruit? f this 
system in the steady development of various 
-of physical science among them along with spiritual 
■culture of the highest order. It was one of greatest 
misfortunes which befell our country that Mytholo- 
gical System gained the upper hand anr^ supplanted 
the Etymological System, . 


The third point, which is the mo?|^^ important of 
-all, is that of the worship of one Lie God. No 
religious book, which does not te^jA the unity of 
God and the efficacy of his ex.c|^,ive worship is 
worth the value of a straw. Non, is so bold as to 
hold that the worship of one true God is not 
inculcated in the Vedas ; what is maintained by the 
orthodox Pandits and European savants is that 
lower deities or devaias have also been invoked and 
■adored as divine personages in the hymns. For hun- 
dreds of years the ancient Aryas worshipped the 
elements and the forces of nature, and it was by gra- 
dual development in religious ideas that the notion of 
'One Supreme Ruler of the universe, dawned upon their 
minds. I would here give the viewiof Professor Max 
Muller on the subject in words culled from liis writings. 
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-Says the learned Professor ; “ I could not even answer-, 
^:the question if you were to ask it whether, the , reli^sjion 
of the Vedas \y^s polytheistic or Monotheistic. Monothies- 
,tic in the usual sense' of that word, it is decidedly , riot,, 
though there are hymns that assert the unity of the- 
Divine as fearlessly as any passage of the Qldr 
Testament or the New Testament or tlie Qoran., 
by the side of such passages which are few in 
nr^/yber, there are thousands in which ever so many 
^e beings are praised and prayed to. If, there-- 
fore-t-’^'^- heie must be a name for the religion of the 
Rigv'ola, Polytheism would seem at first sight the- 
most c'if^aropriate. Polytheism has, howevei assumed 
with U'bo nieaning which renders it totally inapplicable' 
to the V ^^ic religion. Our ideas of polytheism being; 
chiefly ck ved from Greece and Rome, we understand 
by it a cen ^{,11 more or less organised system of Gods^ 
different in^n 70wer and rank and all subordinate to a., 
supreme Go s cUr Zeus or Jupiter. In the Veda how- 
ever, the Gocei worshipped as supreme by each sect 
stand still side jpy side. No one is first always, no one- 
is last always, n^ven Gods of a decidedly infeiior and. 
limited cbaracte.n^ssume occasionally in the eyes of a 
devoted poet supjqiiie place above ail other Gods.’", 
The professor subsequently proposes and adopts heno- 
theism or the worship of single Gods as the name of the 
Vedic religion to distinguish it horn polytheism. 

Quite opposed to the views of the Professor om 
this point are the opinions of Swanii Dayanand. He 
asserts that the religion of the Vedas is monotheism 
pure and simple, — the exclusive worship of one true- 
God and Him only. There are thirty-three gods men- 
tioned in the Vedas, but they are merely the forces of 
nature that serve us every day ; he whom we have to-. 
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serve and worship is the supreme soul of the universe. 
Fire, Wind, Sun, &c., are meiitiooed as oatiira! agents 
which we shoiiicl utilise for our purposes but not 
as divine beings to hear and grant our prayers, 
^attribllte'S of God are innumerable, so are the '■ 

:gi've!i to him in the Vedas. These, names of God^^^licli 
"we may call attributive, are also the names oF* nany 
material objects. Thus Agui is both all ,kno^ g and 
effulgent God, and lire terrestrial, aereal, and wlestial. 
The context alone can be our guide as to wnea mean- 
ings are to be taken in a passage. th' 

of 

Here are two diametrically opposed opf^e’oos of two 
■eminent scholars on a most essential point c^j^j.aith. Some 
of my hearers, influenced probably by th^iej-atent idea in 
their minds that the interpretation of Swm u Dayanand is 
far fetched and false, may be inclined to -jeve greater cre- 
dence to Professor Max Muller, but 1 hivnto the side of 
Swami Dayanand whose knowledge .Sanskrit was, in 
my humble opinion, superior to that oHcdie distinguished 
Professor. Patting aside, however cpi* prepossessions 
for a moment, we should enquireyjand find out the 
Truth, because Truth and Truth ryione should be the 
•sovereign object of our desires. 


To render issues clearer, let me sum up the position 
■and point out the real cause of difference. Both of 
them admit that God is revealed to us by the Vedas. 
Here ends the agreement, and the difference begins. 
Swami Dayanand further maintains that agui\ vayu^ 
surya^ &c., are the names of material objects as well as 
■of God; the Professor seems to hold that they do not 
signify God. The question is, whose opinion is the 
correct one? 
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- The ordinary sense of the word or .devata 
the: . first cause of misconception in the popular mind, ,Iii 
^dish, too, they tra.nslate it by the term god or goddess 
" is misleading. ■ These words imply su,pernatiiral 

who have power to grant or refuse our requests, 
whenever it is said that such and such a Mantare 
has h and such a devata it is at once concluded that 
the 'n offers divine honours to it. There are Mantras, 
that hrp ' mortar and pestle as their devaias. Adver- 
saries c^'^he Vedic religion point it out with triumph,, 
and cof^^lacently observe that there are traces of 
fetis!i-wo hip in the Vedas. They are quite wrong, 
because th^'^’ base their opinion on the use of the word 
devata whc^^ meaning they do not understand. It would 
be an insult’' the learning of the Professor to assert 
that he also ?Sres the popular mistake. He warns 
the reader a^^ inst this error. He writes : “ Now 
native scholars'^ ^alt these rivers devalas or deities and 
European trai^ lators too speak of them as gods 
and goddesses, unless we mean by gods and 
goddesses someth ig very different from what the 
Greeks called gods and river goddesses. And 

what applies to the^h rivers applies more or less to ail- 
objects of Vedic w^’^'*ship. They are still oscillating 
between what is seen by the senses, what is created by 
fancy and what is postulated by the unclerstandiag ; 
they are things, persons, causes according to the- 
varying disposition of the poets ; and if we call them 
gods and goddesses, we must remember the remark of 
an ancient native theologian who reminds us that by 
devata or deity he means no more than the object 
celebrated in a hymii.’^ Yaska is the excellent native 
theologian alluded to in the above quotation. He 
settles the question for ever by saying that the subject 
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Blatter of a hymo is, its devata^ be it the Great God 
liiiiiself or any object of His creation. The Vedic 
Mantras were meant to teach its* religion as well as 
other .iisefol knowledge, and they must have many 
material objects as their devaUis. This in no way implies- 
' that 'we are to worship and adore them as" Gods. 

Now comes the all-important question whether 
the words agni^ snrya^ akcisa^ (&c., have ever meant God. 
The first impression of a man who is told that these- 
words also mean God, is not much in favor of this vl ew 
as he has been taught from his cradle to believe that 
the Vedas inculcate the worship ot various deities 
and his notions on the subject have been confirmed 
by the school and college education he has re ccived. 
He is struck with the newness of the idea and thinks 
it to be far-fetched. But let him divest himself of 
preconceived ideas and work in the wide field of 
ancient Sanskrit literature for a period. He will be 
disabused of the wrong notion cherished by him 
from infancy. Gradually the conviction will grow in 
his mind that God is the primary and elements the 
secondary sense of the words. He will realise 
indescribable beauty in the Mantras which he formerly 
held idolatrous. He will feel that no better words than 
agfti, vayii, stirya and soma could be found to describe 
the indescribable whom the Vedas term Om. Gentlemen,, 
this has been the experience of my own life, and I,, 
believe many others must have passed through the 
same mental state. 

I will now quote proofs to establish our position. 
Some of them have been given by Swami Dayanand ; 
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others' are 'new. 
-arsoments 


Yaska " translates it in this way, aiici nis 

has been accepted . by Sayana -. “ Ihis 

which is great and one, wise men call Mitra, Varima, 
resplendent and great.” Max Muller expresses he 
same idea when he translates it thus ; That which 
is one sages name it in various ways; they 
Agni, Yama. Matriswan.” The 1st Mantra of the 
thh-ty-second Adhya of Yajur Veda runs thus ; “ He is 

verify Agni, He is verily Aditya, He is Vayu, He is 
certainly Chandrma. He is verily bhukra. He is 
Brahma, He is Apah, He is Prajapaii.” Perhaps 
it 'may be objected by some that the Mantra simply 
declares the identity of fire, sun, wind, moon, water, 
£>.„ . K„+ i-h;= Jq fr> credit the author of the Yaiur Veda 
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will have to translate it io this way: ‘^TIioii art 
self-existent and beneficent. 'Thou- .art light and the 

■ giver of .liglit ; Give me light a.lso. I seek the prote ction 

■ of the sun.''’ The word in the original is . If we 

iiiiderstand it to mean the material son,, the deity of the 

^ Mantra becomes misleading. The devala itself here 
declares that Siirya is synonymous with Ishioar or God. 
In the 14th and 15th Mantras of the ^12nd Adh^aa of 
Yajiir Veda, we liave God as deities, though in the 
body of the Mantras we have merely such words as 
Agni, Vanina^ Indr a and Vayii, The Mantras are: O 
Agni make me to-dar, wise with t,he wisdom which is 
desired by saints and sag^s. Vanina may grant me 
wisdom, Agni, the protector of his subject, may grant 
me wisdom, III dra and Vayu may grant me wisdom. 
The supporter may grant me wisdom.'' Had the pray- 
ers been addressed to elemental Gods, the Great God 
would never have been the deity of the Mantras. To 
my mind at least the Mantras . are the proofs of the 
assertion that the words here indicate none else than 
.God. ' ' 

But to me no proof is stronger than that afforded 
to us by the study of the fortieth Adhya cf the 
Yajiir Veda. It is from first to last devoted to 
brahm vidya or divine knowledge. All the commen- 
tators are unanimous on tffis point. Mahidbar has 
the following prefatory remarks on the Adliya, “ This 
Adhya has Alma or Goclas it^devata^ Anushtiip its metre 
and Dadhichatharwan its Rishi. The Rishi discourses 
to his son or pupil who has observed the sacraments, 
read the Vedas, begotten children, performed sacrifices 
to the best of his powers, who is without 
sins and desires, who has fashioned his conduct 
according to the five commands and the live 
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precepts, and who is desirous of salvation. There 
are 17 hymns in the Adhya; the word Agni in the voca- 
tive case occurs in the i6th. As Atiiia is the deity of 
the Adhya, Agni in the passage means God and not 
tire. The argument becomes irresistible ' when 
I consider the passage in the light of. Mantras that 
precede it. I give below the translation of the 
Mantras from the 5t.h to the 16th. It will, besides, seciir- 
ing my object, give you an idea of God as taught by 
the Vedas : 


“ The Supreme Being eludes wholly and entirely 
the grasp of ignorant minds although in ills own iiatiirej 
He is uniform and immovable. From those devoid 
of true knowledge he is far, though verily he is most 
approximate to the wise. He pervades the inside of 
the luiiverse and verily he engrosses the outside. The 
wise man who perceives the entire creation as resting 
in the Supreme Being alone and the Supreme Being 
as pervading the entire universe never gives way to 
doubt. To him who has realised that the entire uni- 
verse rests in the Supreme Being, every living being 
appears as dear as his own soul. Verily what in the 
world can grieve or elate him who has realised the 
unitary nature of the Supreme Spirit? The Supreme 
Being pervades the entire universe. He is of inlinite 
might. He is incorporeal, indivisable and impeiie' 
trable. He is free from the bonds of nerves and 
muscles. He is holy and free from sin. He is 
omniscient, privy to our inmost thoughts, presides 
overall and is self-existent. He reveals to his 
eternal subjects the true knowledge of the Vedas. 
Dense ignorance shall be the lot of those who 
seek beatitude in works alone but far worse shall 
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-issiirediy be the portion of those who seek it' in know- 
] edge alone. Far different is said to be the resait of 
knowledge and Car different of works. ■ Thus have' \ve 
heard .from the sages who. declared the same unto us. 
Whoever Liiiderstands the value and nature of know- 
ledge and works at one and the same time, the same 
shaJl by virtue of his works triumph over death and 
shall obtai,n beatitude by means of knowledge. Utter 
-darkness shall be the lot of those who wo,rship the pri- 
maiatom but to far greater darkness shall assuredly be 
consigned those who worship the visible objects 
sprung from atoms. Far diff'erent are the results, of 
sumbawa and asambhawa. Thus have we heard 
troni the sages who declared the same unto us. He 
who understands sainhimt and vinash at one and the 
•same time, shall by virtue of his kciowl edge ot the 
primal atom triumph over death and shall obtain 
beatitude by virtue of the knowledge of the Divinity 
in visible creation. The air shall sustain immortal 
soul while the material body shall be coiisuiiied to 
ashes ; O active being, think till thy latest breath of 
the Supreme eternal spirit, think of him for strength 
and think of thine own actions. O Omniscient Agni, 
we bow Qiito thee with profound liuniility ; cast out 
■from us all debasing and sinful desires and habits, and 
lead us by paths of righteoiteness to the acquisition of 
all true knowledge that we may enjoy time happiness.’ 

Gentlemen mark the use of the word wlduam agni 
in the last but one Mantra of an Adhya devoted exclu- 
sively to the knowledge of God. We are required to 
pray to Agni after we have acquired the sublime know- 
ledge conimmiicated in the Adhya. Can in tli 

passage mean anything else than God? Can even an 
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.or tliG'dox Pandit, true to "his own traditions, . .believe- 
that a Brahrnvadin is required to pray to lire ? No one 
in liis senses can believe that the Vedic Rislii, who had 
realised the sublime idea of God from the pi'eccding’ 
■Mantras, will bow down to fire and ask it to lead' him. 
in the paths of righteousness ? Is it not profanity to 

■ think a Rishi capable of such an act ? Surely the word 
ngn/ here does not and cannot signify anything else 
tlian the Supreme Spirit, the deity of the ALintra. 

(3) Rishis have declared in their works that these- 
words are used for God. In tlie last Adhya of Shiieta- 
shar Upnishad we find tlie word dg;;/'used in vSlokas 14 
aiid 15. In the first, it means lire and in the second 
God. The juxtaposition is sigiiilicant. “ There the 
sun does not shine, nor moon and stars, nor does this 
lighting gleam, how can this Agni or terrestrial lire. 
He shining, all these shine ; all this shines by his light 
There is one God, destroyer of ignorance in the midst: 
of the universe. Surely he is Agni residing in a pure- 
heart Knowing him alone, one can triumph over 
death, no other way exists to walk in life.’^ No one 
can doubt that the term Agni is used as synonymous 
with God. In the first section of Aitreya Upani^ 
shad the student enquires from his ter cher who is that 
aiuni whom we worship,^ and he replies that he is 
Omniscient hims'=‘lf who is called by sudi names as 
liiclra, Brahma and Prajapati. Yyasa the author of the 

■ Yedant Sutras and his commentator, the celebrated 
Sheankar are conclusive on this point. The Sutras that 
bear on this subject are 11, 22, 23, 24, and i'2-24 and 
1,3, 8,10, 14, 39, 40, 41. Sutras 22, 14 and 41 relate to 
Akash. They are : He that is Brahm is called Akash 
because it expresses His qualities.” For reasons given.. 
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afterwards he is called Dahar or Akash He is called 
Akash because lie has been spoken of as containing all 
tilings.'’ Oil Sutras 22 and 41 Shankar has the foliow-. 
.'log : “It. is written in Chhandogya Upaiiisliad; “What 
is the fate of this world. He the teacher replied; Akash, 
ali these objects are born from Akasha, in the end the}- 
return to him, Akash is far greater than these, Akash is 
their su[)portd’ There is a doubt, whether Akash 
aigniiies Parabrahm or elemental, space. Why is tliere 
doubt ; because the word is employed in both- 
senses. Here we say it is right to take it in the sense 
of Brahma.” .Again : “Akash is certainly the contai- 
ner of iuvji and rnp. He within whom they are contai- 
ned IS Brahm. He is immortal. He is the spirit.” 
Thus says the Sruti. Whether Akash here signifies. 
Parabrahma or well known elemental space, is to be 
considered. It may be proper to take it as signifying 
space, for the meaning is fixed by usage; it is the con- 
tainer of nam and nip because of the room which it 
affords and there is no mention of such specific attri- 
butes as the creation of the world. But still here it is. 
right to interpret it as meaning Parabrahm.*' Sutras 
24 and 40 relate to jyoti and mean: “He is called 
Jyoti or light because it is a part of his attributes, He 
is called light because he is so declared.” Says Upani- 
shad: “This our soul afteg leaving the body attains tO' 
supreme light and abides in its own form.” Commen- 
ting upon this, Shankar declares that although it has 
been said that saved souls abide in the sun, the word 
light here means God. Sutras 23 and 39 are: There- 
fore He is Praii] He is so called because the world 
trembles from His fear.” On the first Shankar remarks, 
that Pran here is not air in special conditions but God, 
the life of all. Sutra 8 declares that God is Bhiima. 
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...because lie has been poiiited-OLit as superior . to liiiiiiaii 
'.■soul. .Ill Sutra- 10 God is styled as because He 

■ . ■supports ail things' contained in space. Shankar lias,. 

the foliowingupoo.it: “Sruti says; in whom is space 
„ •contained and thoroughly contained. He replies,' verily 
•he is that Akshar O Gargi whom the Brahmins speak 
-of as subtle and great,’’ Here is a doubt whether 
Akshar means a letter or God. The arguments in iavoor 
-of the former sense are that /l/eshar is ordinarily known 
to mean a letter and the Sliruti declares the universe as 
contained in Out letter. But Akshar really signilies 
God because he contains all that is contained in space” 
Commenting on Sutra 24 of the 2nd Pada, Shaiikara- 
■charya writes: ^^Vlsh-wnar the Supreme Spirit, because 
He is the soul of all Agni shall also be used in the sense 
‘'•of the Siipreiiie Spirit.” The great law giver Mann says 
at the end of his famous work: Some call hiin Agni, 
others Manu and Prajapati many name him Indra and 
Prana, others the eternal Brahm.” 

Gentlemen, you must have been tired by my fre- 
•qiient quotations from Shastras and other works but. 
that was unavoidable Ovving to the iniportaiue ot the 
subject The whole fabric of the Vedic faith is based 
'Oil the took of this truth and any number of 
quotations brought forward to fortify it are not 
amiss. Let me also state it that our views on the 
subject though opposed to those of Professor Max 
Muller derive support from the quotations given by 
me. He says that in the Vedas different deities have 
no detined position given to them. None is always 
hrst and none is always last. Now to my mind this 
admission is a proof of the truth of Swanii Dayanaiidks 
position. I need not coin new words to name and 
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•explain the fact. Our explanatfoii is simple. The 
names of all the deities are the names of one Supreme 
Being and therefore there can be no stibordinatioii of 
-one name to the other. All the names are the first and 
all. the last. To me it appears that the learned 
Professor has also'got glimmerings of Truth. He 
writes at the end of the chapter which I have already 
quoted ; ‘‘You see this is as beautiful and in some res- 
peers as true as Psalms and yet we know, that there 
never was such a Deva or God or such a thing as Var- 
una. We know, it is a mere name meaning originally 
“covering or all embracing” which was applied to the 
visible stairy sky and afterwards by a process perfectly 
intelligible developed into the name of a being 
endowed with human and superhuman qualities.” A 
little further on : “ Only let us be careful in the use of 
that phrase, it is a mere name. Every name was 
originally meant for some thing ; only it often failed 
to express what it was meant to express and then 
became a weak or empty name what we then call a 
mere name. So it was with these names of Vedic Gods. 
They were ail meant to express the Beyond, the Invisible 
behind the visible, the Infinite within the finite, the 
Supernatural above the natural, Divine Omnipresent 
and Omnipotent. They failed in expressing what by its 
very nature must always remain inexpressible. But 
that Inexpressible itself remained and in spite of all 
these failures, it never succumbed or vanished from 
the minds of the ancient thinkers and poets, but 
always called for new and better names nay calls for 
them even now and will call for them to the very end 
of Man’s existence upon earth.” Gentlemen, here is a 
partial admission. The Professor seems to admit that 
the names of the Vedic Gods were meant to express 
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invisible, the infinite and the supernatural. Swami" 
Dayanaiid' contends that they meant the invisible as well 
as the visible forces of nature which the Professor calls 
Gods but the Swami nanies Davatas in the sense in 
which Yaska uses the word. 


Gentlemen, I have tried to defend Swami 
Da3^anand and his commentary though they stand in iiO' 
need of defence from a weak man like myself. J belie ve- 
that his discovery of the key to the interpretation of 
the Vedas is the greatest discovery of the times and 
that if you realise it oiice^ and work with heart within 
and God overhead, it will produce momentous results 
not only in the life of the Hindu nation but in the 
history of the world. I see signs of the spiritual 
renaissance of the world through India. May the fore- 
cast be true and may the members of the Arya Sama) 
justify it by their conduct. 
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Dinsliaw Edufji Wacha 

The small , coiiimiinity of- Parsees that settled in, 
■Western. India one thousand two liiiiidred ■ years agO' 
has made ample compensation to the land of its adop- 
tion for the generous hospitality that it received, when 
driven from its own native land by the rage of religious 
persecution. The members of this ancient race are to- 
day among the foremost pioneers of commercial expan- 
sion, and leaders of thought and social reform. To 
their other contributions to the material and intellec- 
tual life of the land must be added the unique distinc- 
tion of having enriched its public life by the labour of 
love of some of the greatest patriots of the day. What 
shall we say of the Grand Old Man of India, full of 
honours and age, stiil breathing benediction upon the 
country that he has loved so long and served so well ? 
Does any one need to be reminded of the uncrowned 
King of Bombay, the brilliant Sir. P, M. Mehta? Who 
can forget Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, the deep 
financier, the Toclar Mali of the Bombay presidency? 
Ill these pages we shall recount the glories of the last 
of this trinity of Parsee patriots, his many achievements 
in local and imperial politics, his Congress eminence 
and his reputation as one who distinguished himself 
before the Welby Commission by Ins ability and lucidity 
in marshalling facts and figures. He has been a 
keen Congressman, and is now one of the Secretaries 
of the Allahabad Convention Committee. His per- 
sonal cliaracter is found to consist of such genial 
elements that it can be said of him that be was 
formed in the prodigality of nature^ so diverse and 
.rich and manifold are they. At an age when most 
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Indians begin to feel the rapid acivaiice .of,.time,be* 

: V maintains the vigour and elasticity of' iiiind of youth.:. 

. '.There is no one to-day in public life in India who cart 
■'. bear comparison with him in the multitude of liis-. 

; activities and in the completeness with which "he goes-' 
through them. In addition to tlie vast stores of know- 
ledge and experience which he has accumulated by- 
patience and industry on al! matters connected with 
, Indian finance in all its departments, he revels in the- 
study of the politics and commerce of foreign lands. 
No better example of the depth and varied nature of" 
the information that he has acquired can be given than 
the elaborate lecture that he delivered on October 14, 
1908, before the Graduates’ Association of Bombay, on 
thesiibject of “The Science of Commerce and Econo- 
mics” As the Times of India says, “His theme is not new, 
but he presented it with a wealth of illustrations and- 
cogent arguments that must be most agreeable even 
to those familiar with the advantages to be derived irom< 
a course of instruction in business economics.” 

Unlike most men, he is not morbidly conscious of 
the burden of honours with which he has been loaded. 
Simple, gracious, gentle alike to great and small, he is. 
withal one of the most uncompromising and sternest 
of men, when any question of principle is involved on 
which he is required to take a firm stand. He may not 
be unaptly termed the Indian Aristides, so holy and 
strong is his indignation against corruption and laxity 
of administration. 

It was on 2nci August 1844 that Dinshaw Edulji 
Wacba was born. His father belonged to a good middle 
class Parsee family, and was engaged in trade. In his. 
fourteenth year he became a pupil of the Elphinstone 
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Institute, where he continued, four years. In. October 
1858 he entered Elpliinstone. College, then under the ■ 

"iiianagenient of Dr. John Harkness who was assisted by 

a brilliant professorial staff, ■ The College education 
.was of considerable benefit to him, and his conduct won. 
for him the commendation of Sir Alexander Grant, a. 
Professor of his College, who spoke of him as having a 
“ gentlemanly pleasing deportment^’ Before he could 
finish his course, his father took him from the College 
and placed him under himself on his own commercial; 
business. He was for a while employed in the Bank of 
Bombay, and afterwards in the firm of Messrs. Brodie- 
and Wil son, thus laying deep the foundations of his 
financial acumen. He is at present in the Cotton Industry 
of Bombay, in the capacity of managing agentof Moraji 
Goruldas and Sholapiir Mills. 

With his keen ardour he took part in the public 
life of his city, such as it was in the days before the- 
founding of the Indian National Congress. He was for- 
•seven years the ablest assistant of Mr. Malabari in the- 
work of editing T/re Indian Spectator to the columns of 
which he contributed many brilliant articles on the 
burning questions of the day. He derived his inspiration- 
ancl knowledge from Mr. R. Knight Maclean, the* 
famous Editor of the Bombay Gazette^ who performed: 
in those days the work of keeping a vigilant eye over 
the vagaries of administration. Mr. Maclean’s, 
contributions on the land revenue, opium, and inam 
commission, and almost in all financial and economic 
problems, kindled Mr. Wacha’s youthful enthusiasm in 
the same direction and led him to master the intricacies.. 

His fearless criticism of municipal administration 
in his city brought him to prominence, and his abili-' ** 
ties were utilised to the fullest extent when he entered. 
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the Corporation to '.represeiit the FoiTWard. of, Bombay.' 
He has obtained ■a ■ complete grasp), of miioicipal 
problems and helS' on one' .or other' of the ,iiiaii.y com.-; 
mittees of. the .Corporation. ' He has had ; many a. Keen, 
.light with the coniniissioner, and has fearlessty 
discharged his duties without the suspicion of persorial,; 
rancour. 

' He was one of those live Indian gentlemen who 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure in 1897 and tlie fullest confidence was 
reposed in him by the Indian public, as seen by the 
fact that he was chosen by the Bombay Presidency 
Association and by that following resolution passed by 
the Indian National Congress, held in December, 1896: 

“ That this Congress desires to place on record its 
sense of satisfaction at the delegation by the Bombay 
Presidency Association of Mr. Dioshaw Eduiji Wacha, 
Joint General Secretary of the Congress, to give evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Expenditure, and the 
Congress has full confidence that Mr. Wacha will give 
accurate and adequate expression to its views on the 
questions .which form the subject of enquiry.’^ 

From the very couimeiicemeiit of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885, he has been identified with it 
and his masterly speeches on the Congress platform are 
replete with the stores of knowledge which he has 
gathered during years of patient toil In 1895 he was 
chosen President of the Provincial Conference held at 
Belgaum where he broadly surveyed in his inaugural ad- 
dress the financial condition. Mr. Wacha reached 
the zenith of bis glory, having been appointed President 
•of the Bombay Corporation without any anxiety on his 
part to secure the coveted position which could only he 
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adorned by a man of such brilliant parts. A greater lion- 
•our by far than this was conferred upon him w’heii t'h# 
choice of the Presidentship of the Calcutta Congress in 
1901 fell upon him. It is now a historical fact with what 
conspicuous ability he discharged the high fiinctioos 
-of tliat onerous office. The Times of India recognized 
that he is a man of an “indefatigable energy that would 
be conspicuous in New York and - that he showed 
“ an iadifference to place and distinction very unusual 
in this count'! y. 

The many and various activities which have tilled 
ills time even to overflowing can be best described in 
■his own words in stating his qiialiiicatioiis to give 
evidence before the Welby Commission in J897. 

“I am, besides being the Honorary Secretary of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, Honorary Joint. 
‘General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, and: 
a Member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. I 
am also the Managing Agent of a large and iloiirishing 
■Cotton Mill and a member of the managing committee of 
the Bombay Mill-Owner’s Association. For many years 
.past I have employed my leisure hours in the study and 
discussion of public affairs, specially on finance and 
economic subjects, and have regularly contributed to 
'the local press many articles on these subjects. 1 have 
also taken, and am still taking, an active part on the 
many public movements in the city. At the annual 
sittings of the Indian National Congress 1 have made 
speeches on military expenditure from time to time, as 
weU as on such topics as cotton duties, income-tax, 
exchange compensation and so forth. Similarly 1 have 
taken part as Secretary of the Bombay Provincial Cou- 
‘ference, which annually meets in some prominent town 
18 
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ill the Presidency and have addressed at such o& 
the expanded Legislative Councils, on the . way in. which 
provincial budgets are discussed there at, and on. other 
: ' matters, including the revenue from the drink traffic. On. 
the latter question, to which I have devoted close atten- 
tion, I wrote a series of articles in the B-ombay Gaseiie- 
which I afterwards reprinted in pamphlet form, copies of 
which were forwarded to the Bombay Goveniment, 
the Government of India, and the Secretary of State.. 
In iiiy honorary capacity as the vSecretary of the 
Bombay Branch of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Asso- 
ciation, I memorialized the Government, pointing out 
the evils of their excise system, and criticized as- 
Secretary of the Presidency Association, the Moura Bill,, 
which the entire Presidency condemned. I also issued 
a pamphlet on the burning question of agricuitiira! 
distress, and the impoverished condition of the Indian 
pesantry, chiefly basing my criticism on the official 
facts embodied in the report of the condition of 
the people published on the eve of Lord Diifferin's 
departure. I have taken a leading part at meetings of 
the Bombay Mill-Owners^ association and have spoken 
on questions affecting the Cotton Industry. ' Last 
year I contributed to the Times of India a series of 
letters on the growth of Revenue and expenditure of 
the Bombay Municipality, and I have been continually 
contributing articles to the press on Imperial and 
Provincial financesd^ 

This brief account of the manifold activities of an 
expert on finance would be incomplete, if it were 
not enlarged by a citation of his views on many of the 
questions which have occupied his attention. He is. 
convinced like other Indian patriots that “it is, no 
doubt, highly essentia! for the economic administration, 
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ol.' the Empire that its iinances should be closely looked 
into and steadily watched,' ■especial!}- in India,' wliero 
■ tlie people' have no direct voice in. checking or controil- 
irigit.” It is simply iiiireasonabie to expect that the"' 
ikiarice miiiis'ter or even the Viceroy would be as keenly 
iiiterested in the proper expenditure of the tax-payers' 
money as the tax- payers themselves who have now no- 
effective voice in the Councils ot the Empire.’ 
The present linancial machinery is entirely inade- 
quate as there is really no constitutional check 
upon the vagaries of the executive who can carry 
through any Budget. “ It is true that under the 
expanded Legislative Councils, both Provincial 
and Imperial, there are a few non-olficial members 
who are indirectly elected as the representatives of the 
people. Their presence in the Council is most valu- 
able. They are mostly leading men who have devoted 
much attention to linancial matters, and are in a 
position to represent the tax-payers' point of views; 
but, after all, their criticism cannot be considered 
effective so long as they are debarred from bringing 
motions for the curtailment of expenditure in a Budget 
and dividing the Council thereon. There is a consen- 
sus of opinion on tim subject among Indians that this 
privilege should be conceded, and is absolutely 
needed.’^ It is felt that if leading corporations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, and the various local 
and district boards, are allowed to discuss and vote 
their respective budgets, there could be no reason for 
withholding the same privilege, which is still more 
needed, at Budgets in the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils.'’ It has, however, been alleged 
that such con cessions^, might sometimes defeat Govern- 
ment, which is not desirable. This allegation carries 
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its -own refutation. For^ as a matter of fact, under the 
standing rules the Government has always an official 
majority, and it such a thing happens as the defeat 
■of the Government it shows that there niiist be ;,aa 
, 'Overwlielniing case made out by the iion-officia! 
members to lead to such a division. 

“It is also very desirable in connection with the 
’Budget in the Viceregal Council that its ^Members, as 
well as a few outside public bodies like tlie Cliambers 
■of Commerce and recognized Associations, should be 
■supplied with copies of the Civil and Military estimates, 
which contain the details of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of each province, before the Budget is brought 
forward. At present they are not accessible to the. 
Members or to such bodies.’- 

“ The Financial statement is also subjected to criti- 
cism, as the revised estimates exceed the Budget esti- 
mates, and the accounts are generally better than the 
revised estimates it would seem, that apart from Budget 
estimates even the revised estimates are not yet so 
carefully prepared as they should be. Bearing in 
mind that these estimates are made before a month 
or so before the account for the financial year are closed, 

I am of opinion that there should be no such striking 
variations between them and the actuals as they are 
revealed.” 

On the subject of exchange compensation Allow- 
ance, he expressed himself as follows before the Welby 
’Commission: — “There was absolutely no reason for the 
Indian Government to impose on the one hand a further 
burden on the taxpayers, and on the other simultane- 
•ousiy give- more to those who are already in the enjoy- 
ment of very liberal salaric.s — salaries which have no 
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paraiiel, in' any part oi the civilized ■ world. That there 
was oo legal obligation ' to allow this compensation 
has been fully admitted by the ' Government . of 
India, and sp^ecially ' at the expense of the taxr 
payers, as if they did not suffer also from the biirdeii oi 
exciiaiige, as if they did not contribute to help the state 
to cover the loss arising from it. But objectionable as 
it is there is no validity even in the reason assigned; 
namely, that Civil and Military Officers have felt it a 
great hardship to remit monies home for maintenance 
and education of their families in England, in the first 
place the Government is not bound to take this plea 
into consideration. The patent economic fact of the 
increased purchasing power of gold seems to have 
been entirely ignored. If the officers have less sovere- 
igns to remit for the equivalent in rupees, their families 
are able to buy more of all domestic goods. It will be 
seen that the prices of almost all articles of domestic 
consumption and wearing apparel have greatly fallen 
since 1884 and my enc|uiry since my arrival in London 
would deem to inform one' that house rent even in so 
dear a place as London has fallen, in the teetli of these 
facts,, it was a gross act of injustice to the Indian tax- 
payer to impose fresh burdens on him for the sake of the 
services. Nothing has created greater dissatisfaction 
than this measure — so arbitrary and worthy only of 
oriental despotism, regardless of the famine-stricken 
condition of the people, rather than that of a just 
Government as the Government of India purports to be. 
But for this there would have been no necessity to- 
reimpose the import duty on merchandise, and the 
sooner this financial injusticeis removed the betterd’ 

He contended before the Welby Commission that 
the increase in expenditure and the consequent financial 
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' •embarrassments wereTo be ascribed principally to the, 
■'..•enormous growth of militaryexpeiiditure.lt is the sche- 
me of amalgamation of 1889 "Which made the ■ Indian 
Arniyxiniform iii all respects with the English army that 
■ has led to the. growth in military expenditure.' As: Mr. : 
Wacba pointed out in his speech delivered be:fore the 
"seventh Session of the Indian National Congress held 
at Nagpur; “ It was virtually a partnership transaction^: 
as was observed by the late Prof. Fawcett in which' 
the stronger and the richer partner successfully mana- • 
ged to foist on the weaker and the poorer, burdens 
which really did not belong to beta Before 1864 and 
1885 they had increased it (military expenditure) by 
live crores. Since the days of the Second Afghan War 
of unhappy memory, there has been no limit to that 
growth.’^ The burden of military charges has increased 
in consequence of changes made in tiie organi;!:ation 
of the British army, changes made entirely, it may he 
said, from Imperial considerations, in which Indian 
interests have not been consulted or advanced.’' It is 
not necessary to mention in this conaectioii the facts 
and figures by which Mr. Wacha proves his case to the 
hilt. The frontier wmrs have enormously added to the 
weight of the taxation which the poor people of India 
have to bear with uncomplaining patience. “ The 
military tax-eaters at Simla, who eagerly pant for pro- 
motions, decorations, and kudos besides, do not have a 
stone unturned, under one pretext or another, to push 
forward what is euphemistically termed ‘Ahe scientific 
frontier” avisionary frontier leading nowhere, but ever 
pillaging the country into greater and greater financial 
embarrassments”. The practical suggestions that lie 
made before the VVelby commission with regard to mili- 
;tary expenditure are: — (I) That the military expenditure 
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'.must !)e materially reduced ; and ( 2 ) The costly foreign 
■agency must be gradually replaced by an economiGal 
native agency, and a fair share of the expenditure 
■iiiiist. be borne by the United. Kingdom for interests 
'commoir to both countries. I need not go . into 
tiie great moral and material drain of this alien agency 
which the country has. been witnessing^ for years 
past.' ■ ' a 

On the apportion rneiit of charges his opinions may 
be summed up in these words: — (1) That in reference 
to all charges which are incurred for the common in- 
terests both of England and India, it is just and 
expedient that England should bear at least 
half of those paid for the Eiiropeaii agency, 
military and civil, employed in England and India* 
(2) That India should not be called upon to pay any 
charges ordinary or extraordinary whatever in 
reference to all services which India may be called upon 
to render to England, unless India was directly 
interested, :ind that in such case the charges should 
also be equally borne by England and India. (B) That 
Indian affairs must be kept within the natural bounda- 
ries of India, and she should not be dragged into 
those matters outside those boundaries, and made to 
•pay their cost. (4) That if India is to be treated as a 
partner which she is not in any sense at present, she 
should share all the benefit accruing from that partner- 
ship. 

The public service commission made certain 
recommendations which, although they did not do 
full justice to our claims to higher and more extended 
■employnient in the higher grades of the public 
service, have been practically ignored. Speaking on a 
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resolution of the !7th'' Session ' of 'Fhe" Indian Natioiial 
Coii.^ress, held at Madias, he said that ‘The economic 
drain can never be stopped until all the higher appoint": 
merits are given in considerably a large proportioii: tO' 
r-atives. They sa}’ that a certain niniiber, of appoint-: 
ments should be . always held, by the English for eMi- 
cientiy superintending the administration of the coun- 
tj’v. We are willing that such fair iimiiber of appoint- 
ments should be reserved. But after all, siiperiatendirig 
appointments for administrative efficiency could' only be 
very limited; the remaining appointments should be very 
large. But monopolist as the Governiiient is, I suppose, 
it feels bound to carry on the traditions of the East 
India Company who were great seekers of place., 
and power. The Civil Service is nothing if not a 
close service of the greatest niGnopolists of place 
and power in the world. Still more so, because 
they are masters of the situation. The Govern- 
ment consists solely of these monopolists. They are 
clear adepts at passing resolutions as to how to reserve 
all the fattest and the most riiimeroiis appointments for 
themselves. There is again their counterpart the India 
Office. Some of the retired civilians who have sufficiently 
fattened liere allow themselves to fatten there for at 
least ten years ; and in the bargain do what they can 
to starve the very natives of India whose salt they eat 
all through their retiremeiit. This is the situation, 
gentlemen. Imagine the economic evil of the saia.ries 
and pensions enjoyed by this army of monopolists. 
But tiffs economic; stress would be red need if (lie 
Government were to act in good faith, that is, cany 
out the declared policy of this country, of diverse 
charters and the Queen’s Proclamation. 
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Til elm position of the Excise Duty of 81, per ceul on 
'Cotton fabrics manufactured in. this country' is Celt, as a 
grievous injustice and a resolution of the Alimadahad 
Congress earnestly prayed that the Grvernment would 
be, pleased to take the matter into- consideration, and 
■.repeal tlie duty at an early date : ■ “The Excise Duty 
.was imposed not for revenue purposes but to please 
those Philistines the Manchester manufacturers, be- 
cause they have got something like 57 votes in the House 
of Commons. Gentlemen, as far as India is concer- 
ned, whichever ministry is in power — whether liberal 
or conservative — they invariably sacrifice her in- 
terests for the benefit of. the Manchester manu- 
facturers, because their vote is so powerful. The Editor 
of the Times of India says that it is but right and pro- 
per that the English public should know what Indian 
public opinion is on this question, and how keenly 
Indians feel the apparent injustice of this imposition. 
They say it is for protection. But, where is the pro- 
tection, we ask? We asked that question eight years 
ago whe-n the duty was imposed and we are still 
waiting for the answer. There are 80 crores worth of 
piece goods annually imported from Lancashire, but 
against this C[iiantity we have no such goods to conipetc, 
for practically all the Indian piece goods are ol 
coarser make. They belong to counts rangir.g from 
1 to 20 or from 20 to 24, whereas, ail the goods 
that come here from Manchester are above 20 or what 
they call usually 82 medium, ranging from 24 to 86. 

A s far a s t he a v e r a g e 8 2 mi 1 1 i o n i s con c e r n e d I n d i a 
weaves very little of this quality.. The revenue deri- 

ved from this imposition amounts to about Rs. 17 lakhs 
a mere flea-bite. These Rs.l7 lakhs have annually been 
takenvas .duty from the W.eaving-Mllls- of Bombay mncL 
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Ahmeclabacl during the last 8 years. Practically it 
.-means that this amount of- 1.86 crores' has gone out/ol 
the pockets cf the Indian tax-payers into the pockets 
-of'the Government of India for no piirpose^ whatever.'^ 

We have given quotations from some of the speech- 
es of M!r, Wacha 'on the v^arioiis highly technical subjects' 
uf finance and revenue, but no one could form an 
adequate idea of the wealth of his information who 
has not devoted a considerable time to the study of 
sucli questions. Fie is still alive among us, pursuing 
. his occupation with the placed seriiiity, of a conscien- 
tious mind, ever alive to the varying needs of a compli- 
cated situation, and it is devoutly hoped tiiat he will be 
with us for many years to coma, blessed with 
strength and faith to work for the political advance- 
ment of our land.' A public niiri in this country cannot 
coiriniand any other reward than the applause of his 
countrymen .and, above rdl, the approbation of his own 
conscience, the silent monitor within him. Mr. Wacha 
has the full assurance that his countrymen owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude for his services, and we are 
•equally confident that he enjoys the approval of his 
conscience, the highest reward that it is given to the 
noblest and j)iirest of men to obtain. 

The Indian Currency Question. 

[Madras Congress 1898). 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — 'Fhe Re- 
solution which has been entrusted to me runs as follows: 

(a) That, having regard to the fact that the prin- 
cipal cause of the loss by exchange is the steady growth 
in the demands on India for expenditure in England, 
this Congress is of opinion that any artificial device for 
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aieeaugthat loss either by .changing the curreiicy at a 
heavy cost or coiitractiiig . the internal currency must 
add to tiie pressiire-oii. Indian’-s monetary resources and 
to her trading disaelvantage. 


' (6) ■ That the only real relief lies in carrying out 

practically the principle, affirmed by competent a.uthor- 
ities, oi Esigland bearing an equitable share of that 
axpeiiditure. 


(r) That the Congress regrets that, save Mr. 
Roniesh Chmider Datt and Mr. Merwaiiji Rastamji, 
competent and qiiaJified Indian representatives have 
not yet been invited as witnesses to represent the 
Jndian view oC matters on the subject which now 
•engages the attention of the Currency Committee of 
which Sir, Meiiry Fowler is the President. 


Ui) Thai the President be authorized to request 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Chairman of the British Congress 
Committee, to communicate this Resolution to Sir Henry 
Fowler, Chairman of the Currency Committee in 
London. 

From the Resolution that I have just read out to you, 
it will no doabt be readily understood how important is 
this subject of currency at the present niomont, and 
how far-reaching is it in its effects, intimately bound up 
as it is with the whole economic situation of a country 
so vast as India. When yon reflect on the fact that the 
welfare of the people of a country greatly depends 
on its economic conditions, of which currency 
is one of the most potent, you will, I dare say, 
readily admit the influence such a condition exerts 
not only on the material prosperity of the popu- 
lation as a whole, but on that of each unit composing 
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■it.'.: You may,- therefore, easily -realise what is it to alter 
■ the established currency of a country like India with its- 
-three hundred millions of people. Practically, its- 
■ effects have iniiuence on each unit of those - iniilioris.- 
-- Tliej' affect you ■■and they affect me. {Hear ^ hear,):: 
But though each individual feels tlieii Inliueocc, 
he is not able to probe the cause or c;uises to the 
root. Highly techiiicnl as this subject oi currency is, 
it is obvious that the difficulty of apprehending it lies 
hi its manifold aspects. But tcchcicai though it be, I 
hoL3e not to tire your patience while [ am descanting 
on it, or make you go to sleep. I cannot say that I 
will keep you quite enlivened as our friend Mr. Kha- 
parde {dicers) did yesterday by liis humorous speech 
ill connexion with the retrogressive policy oi our rulers- 
in the matter of Local Self-Geveniment. Currency, in 
the first place, is rather too serious a subject to be 
triffecl with, and, in the second place, it will not lend 
itself to humour. 

1 shall at the outset recall to your mind, as briefly 
as possible, the history of the currency legislation 
during the last five years and then survey the situation 
as revealed by the evidence recorded before the Com- 
mittee of which Sir Henry Fowler is the FYesident. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, from the very day that the new 
currency nostrum, officially known as the Amended 
Coinage Act of 1893, was enacted as law within half 
an hour by the Legislature at Simla , without any of 
the representatives of the people being suninioned for 
the occasion, it has often occurred to me that the 
Government of India and the services were entirely 
going wrong on this question. We have among usa; 
native proverb, at least on my side of India, that 
when the stomach is in disorder it is the head that 
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is coiTiplained of. While ..the- stomach is acliiiig the 
iiead is need,iessly accused. {Laughter ). Precisely - in 
•the same way, the disease, Ladies' and Gentiemeri, ^is 
not ccirrency at all, but the Home Charges. It is mis- 
leading for the , Government and its high officials' to 
-avert that it is the instability - of exchange which has 
disturbed the lina,iices for many a year past ; and that 
the great divergence between the value of gold and 
silver is the cause of that instability. In their opinion, 
that cause could only be removed by altering the cur- 
rency, Everything would under that circumstance go 
right. The iinancial embarrassments would be a thing 
of the past and prosperity would return to the State. 
But the authorities entirely ignored the fact that 
exchange would never be a disturbing factor were the 
gold obligations of the Government non-existent. Ex- 
change was only the result of those obligations. The 
obligations themselves are the primary cause, the 
fountain and origin, of the great evils to be relieved 
for which they loudly insist upon a change of curreocy. 
You all know what is a patent fact, that these gold 
obligations have now mounted up to nearly 17 millions 
sterling, (Hear, hear.) There has been for y/ears past 
a steady growth in the demands made on India by the 
Home Government for expenditure incurred inEngland. 
But before I dilate on this question of the Home 
Charges which alone, I repeat, are the root of the 
present financial difiieulty, and not currency, I trust you 
will bear with me for a few moments while I endea- 
vour to recall to your mind the history of the Currency 
legislation since 26th June 1893. 

It was on that fateful day that the older Currency 
Act, which for many a year past had worked most 
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smoothly, most automatically, and to the greatest welfare 
of the people, was superseded by an amended one 
' . . whereby the 'mints .were entirely closed to the ■ free'. 
: xoi'nage of silver. . .All the economic evils from which^ 
the people at large and the banking and mercantiie 
communities have suffered and are suffering since tlral 
event, owe their origin to tiiat measure which has often 
been characterised, and in my opinion justiy character- 
ised, as “the crime of ‘2Gth June [89G.” {Hcar^ hear.) 
As I observed at one of the previous Congresses, that 
legislation was purely the off spring of panic. We have 
had more than one piece of panic legislation, of a most 
mischievous and obnoxious character (Hear, hear) since 
that date ; but this particular enactment was the result 
of the economic panic which has seized the Govern- 
ment of India and of which it seems it has not yet 
ridden itself. Without caring to carefully diagnose 
the true complaint, the Government jumped to the 
conclusion that it was the great disparity between 
silver and gold which created all the financial 
disturbance. It, therefore, straightway forged a new 
Currency Act and passed it in half-an -hour, with 
merely the semblance of a debate, while there was not 
a single representative of the people to explain 
the popular view of that measure. Had there 
been such representatives, they might have informed 
the Legislature of the immense mischief that enactment 
was certain to create and the dislocation of the 
trade it would bring in its train. How the great staple 
manufactures and industries suffered, how exports 
contracted, how confidence was shaken, and how sus- 
pense and anxiety for months prevailed, are nowail 
matters of history. The Government, frightened 
'.merely by the rumour' of what the Treasury of the 
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trnitecl States might 'do' io connexion - with' the Sherman 
Act, thought tii'at silver woiiid 'depreciate further and 
that exchange would ■ rule lower than' even, a ■ shilling, 
bringing about an appaUirig ' deficit 1 However, the 
unwise and ill-considered step was taken, in spite oi 
the protest of the whole country save, the seliisii ser- 
vices and the interested members of the Gold Defence 
Association, led by Sir James Mackay. The principal 
object of the measure was to induce a stable ratio, 
such as would rernain steady somewhere at 10 pence. 
But it was vsoon discovered that no such stability could 
beimparted and no such rate could be maintained. 
It was foudiy entertained by the currency prodigies 
at head-quarters that the immediate effect of the 
closure of the mints would be a dirainition of the im- 
ports of silver. But to their intense disappointnierit 
that hope was not realised. The very first trouble 
which exercised their mind was the continued im- 
portation of the metal. The average in the four years 
following was only half a crore below the normal aver- 
age of the thirty-five years previous, namely, 7 crores. 
This important fact proved the failure of the measure. 
Exchange ruled as under after the date of the clo- 
','siire: — ’ 

at 14* 5 pence in 1893-4 

„ KhlO „ in 1894-5 

„ lB-63 „ in 1895-6 

„ 14-48 ,, in 1896-7 

Silver could not be shut out. In my opinion it 
!iever could be shut out, however stringent and prohi- 
bitive legislation might be. As you all know, India is 
the sink of silver. From time immemorial it has absor- 
bed the white metal and will continue to absorb it 
•though it may for a time be artificially shut out. It lias 
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bee 11 'found: to be the most' suitable metai for' a:ll econo-' 
mic as well as domestic' purposes. It is a fuiidanientai 
axioiii of economists that- currency shoiiid not be^ of a 
material which ^is not suitable and convenient , to, the 
■ peo:pIe'. - Only the'other day. Sir R. Giifen, in his able' 
criticism on the Government of india’s proposal, in the 
Economic ]onvrL 3 .l for October last, emphasised that 
'fundamental proposition. Lord Rotlischikl has been,' 

• of the same opinion. Hence to shiit out silver from 
India is simply a hopeless task. It will be purely 
Sisyphean in its character. The sooner, there lore, the 
currency quacks cure themselves of this craze to boy- 
cott silver from this ancient country the better. {Hear, 
Jtear.) 

But when they found that silver could not be shut 
out and that exchange, in spite of tlie closure of the 
mints, went downward and downward till at one 
moment it almost reached one shilling, they thought of 
another panacea, equally futile. The next measure 
was the Gold Bill which Sir James Westland thought 
would stimulate the inflow of gold. But as the fates 
would have it, no sooner was this precious measure, 
the offspring of that great financial paragon, (LaH<ihler) 
passed into law, than it became abortive—a dead letter 
on the Statute-book, It was proiiouiiced to be an 
abortion from the very first. And the thing had to l^e 
quietly buried without shedding one tear over it, for 
mot many ounces of gold were offered at the Treasuries, 
•and the bankers laughed heartily in their sleeves at 
that impotent attempt to prop up exchange. [Hear, 
Meanwhile, ' there intervened the troubles of 
the famine first, and of the pestilence later on. Expedi- 
tion, again, beyond the natuimi boundaries of the 
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country, ' ' were ' organised;, oo ' the flimsiest of flimsy 
pretexts. The conibined influences. of these events were 
most eoibarrassing to the linances. Whilst they \ve,re 
ill the midst of these physical and economic troubles,, 
a ray of hope was offered by two great Western States, 
France and the Unit id States suggested a proposal for '' 
re-opening of the mints under certain conditions. One 
of these eoiiditions was that the ratio shouid be main- 
tained at 15 lj. That, of course, was out of the question. 
But the question of the ratio alone should not have 
caused the contemptuous rejection of the proposal as a 
whole, calculated as it was to bring about some definite 
solution of the silver difliculty. By hook or by crook^ 
the Indian Government had worked itself into a frame 
of mind which could not accept anything which went 
to reliabilitate silver. Gold and gold alone was deter- 
mined upon as the panacea for the state of affairs- 
which their own economic policy of years had ultima- 
tely induced. Thus, the Government gave a nonpos- 
snmas to the proposal. In my personal opinion it was 
an excellent one which, had it been well Gonsidered 
and adopted after reasonable modifications, might have 
by this time fairly solved our difficulties. That was 
another grave blunder in matters of currency. Even 
such an apologist of the Government of India as the 
Pioneer pointed out the error and e.xpostulated on its 
summary rejection. That it was a huge blunder was 
further confirmed by Lord Rothschild in his evidence 
the other day before the Currency Committee {Hear^ 
hear.) This was the third stage of the Governmental 
failure to induce stability in exchange. 

Meanwhile the aggressive border expedition, 
the famine and the pestilence combined to exhaust 
the cash balances. They went down considerably 
19 
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below the normal figure, causing severe stringency 
'in ' the. ''monetary market against which the entire 
liidiaii' .and Anglo-Indian ■ community m'aised a ,, cry* 

' ■While ' this ■■ was the prevalent , condition 'Of affairs,' 
.'the master ■ mind of .Sir James. Westland ' ;,was' 
busy .manufacturing another nostnmi to relieve • the; 
■country o£ its so-called currency embarrassments. He,,' 
-conceived, what he thought was a most happy and 
practical' idea, of entirely divorcing' the Rupee -from' 
the bullion, whereby the value of the former could be 
arti'ficiaiiy raised beyond its intrinsic worth and at the 
•same time the gold standard passed under the Amen- 
ded Coinage Act of 1898 could be forced by gradually 
melting down the reserve Rupee in the Treasury. 
That so preposterous a scheme, fraught with economic 
•evils of greater magnitude than those wrought by the 
previous measure, should have at all been proposed 
passes comprehension ! No sooner was it officially 
given out then it raised an emphatic protest from all 
quarters. There was not a single apologist of that 
measure to bless it. Its absurdity and mischievous 
effect, if it passed, were seen through. It became 
the subject of the most hostile criticism in the press 
.and in the banking and the commercial circles [Hea}\ 
hem-). But Sir James thought he was, at the close of 
his financial career, achieving a most wonderful miracle 
in currency — a miracle which would enable the Indian 
Government to roll in wealth in future, expunge that 
official and canting phrase ‘How exchange’^ from 
future financial statements, and assist him to retire in a 
blaze of glory {Laughter), Little did he think of the 
•storm that would rage round that pet measure, and 
little did he know how much unrest and dissatisfaction 
the very pronounceinent of it would create in all parts 
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-of tlie country. The divorce of the Rupee from silver 
has already appreciated that coin beyond its intrinsic 
vvortli, ■ It is now valued at about 45 per cent. Iiigher. 
So that practically the Rupee is not the honest Rupee 
whicli the Legislature has defined. Its value bears no 
proportion to the standard weight. It is soioething 
else. 'Fhe evils of this dishonest Rupee are patent to 
yon ail and I need not dilate on them. None lias better 
described them than Mr. David Yule at the meeting 
of the Calcutta Bank some weeks ago. But this is the 
preposterous proposal of the Finance Minister, which 
is now the subject of investigation by that packed 
'Committee of which Sir Henry Fowler is the Chairman. 
We need not anticipate the conclusions of that CotU- 
mitlee, though it should not create any surprise ii it 
registers the decision at which the Indian Government 
has already arrived {Heat\ hear). But, I repeat^ pre- 
posterous as this proposal is, and calculated as it is to^ 
create greater evils in the near future, it is the duty of 
this Congress to enter its emphatic protest against tliis 
latest currency nostrum as against any other panacea 
which may have for its object an alteration of the 
currency which, as I have said, is ail right — a currency 
against which the people have never complained, a 
currency which in the opinion of ail sound experts is 
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well-nigh a century 'past 'has gone on. steadily increa-™, 
sing the expenditure in -Engiand on, accGiint o,f India'. 
We are at present reaching ■ almost, the' culniiiiating;: 
point. The evils of the Horne Charges are acciininia-. 
ting and accumulating till at last they are about 
bring the Government and the people face to face witfr 
them. It has been .noisily said these last ten years that; 
exchange has been the sole disturbing factor of rridian 
iinanceSjthat unless the exchange difficulty is slovecl there: 
can be no relief, and that the only way to obtain relief is 
to alter the currency. Gold is the metal of Europe., 
India’s external trade is principally with the gold using, 
countries. Therefore, gold^ should be adopted. It is.. 
forgotten that after all it is not the mere external trade, 
chiefly in the hands of foreigners, that has to be 
looked to. We have to look to the larger and 
more extensive internal trade, so closely connec- 
ted with the economic condition of the cultivator 
and the other producers who really are the back- 
bone of the external trade {Hear^ hean) hooked: 
at from that point of view, the proposal for a gold 
currency falls to the ground. For consider how you 
may, you cannot help admitting, bearing in mind the 
poverty of the people and their immemorial habits and^ 
usages, the fact that gold can never become the cur- 
Vency. Silver alone is suitable and convenient It is 
the natural currency. iAiid therefore the natural alone 
should be adopted. For every thing artiflciai and un- 
iiatural must sooner or later come to grief. The ryots 
and other producers have already grievously suitered 
by the artiliciaiity ; and it would be a greater crime 
than that of 26tli June 1893 to propose a gold currency 
which nobody w the seltisfi services and a 

few interested foreigners. 
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Now, let us examine, this question of excliaiige 
which is said to be the dues ex machina of all troubles. 
What is this exchange? It is simply this. That by 
reason of a mistaken policy.' the Indian Govenimeiit has 
incurred many a Stale obligation. in gold while collecting 
all its revenue in silver. That it discharges railway 
interest and pensions to civil and military officers in 
gold, and that beyond these it purchases stores 
•and other articles in Engiaiid which have to be 
paid for in gold. That so far these ^‘Home Charges,” 
as the expenditure above referred to is called, are 
steadily growing. And with such growing expenditure 
•exchange thereon grows apace. The sterling liabilities 
— a portion of which it is notorious, i^ unjustly foisted 
•on India, as was made clear before the Welby Com- 
mission by both official and Indian unofficial witnesses 
— ^have steadily grown from 12i millions, which was the 
average of the live years ending with 1876, to 17 millions 
or thereabouts. And no expenditure in recent times 
has grown faster than the miltary. It is the appalling 
growth of the military expenditure since 1885, when 
owing to the revival of the external policy of aggression 
under Lord Dufferin, there was an addition to the 
strength of the existing army byway of 10,000 Euro- 
pean and 20,000 native troops, which has mainly to 
-answer for the embarrassed li nances, and next the 
repeated border expeditions which have entailed some- 
thing like 12 crores within 12 years [Eea}\ hear.) 

But to come to the sterling obligations. Practi- 
cally, these have increased to the extent of about 41 
millions while silver h.-is been depreciating in its gold 
value since 1873. It has often been proclaimed from 
the platform of the Finance Minister in Calcutta that 
-every million charge of sterling correspondingly 
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entails a' greater loss -m' exchange. That, every 
(all Ola penny adds ■over" a crore to,the.biirden.:G,f' 
that item; If this be the economic fact,/ was it. wise: 
on the part of the Government of India to have, gone:' 
on adding to their sterling obligations.' from . time;.' 
to time, wliile silver measured by the value of gold 
steadily declining? Commonseiise would have 
suggested one oi three alternatives : either a cessation, 
of borrowing in sterling or no borrowing at all or bor- 
i'owing in silver. But as a niatter of fact they have- 
been burning the candle at both ends. At one end 
they are under one pretext or other increasing their 
sterling obligations entailing heavier loss by exchange’ ' 
so called; while at the other they are incurring 
heavier expenditure on account of border warfare,, 
generally unprovoked and uncalled for. Is it possible* 
that a country situated as India is, under a foreign domi- 
nation which drains away a greater portion of its an- 
nual surplus of wealth, can withstand that burden yearly 
growing heavier ? {Hea}\ hear.) But this is the situa- 
tion. The cry that so many crores of Rupees have 
now to be annually paid as the equivalent of the ster- 
ling liabilities in a depreciated silver currency, would 
never have been heard were it not for the policy which 
has eiitailed those obligations. Diminish these add 
proklnto so many less number of Rupees will have to 
be paid for the equivalent, Which is the same thing as 
bringing greater relief to the Treasury. The cry, I 
repeat, must cease, wdth the greater diminution in the 
Home Charges. But it should not be forgotten here 
that all these Home Charges are paid in produce. 
Therefore , it has come -to pass that with the increased 
-burden of exchange, the producers of produce have to 
part with larger quantities which, however, have not 
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brought to them any correspoiiding gain in their money 
value. The economic' effect '■ of these charges is 
that prices of the ■ staple articles of exports have 
been lower. At any rate, the. ryot has parted with 
his larger produce at or .about the same pri ce that he 
did twenty years, ag'o with a less . quantity. We are 
no w-a-days hearing too inucli of this cant of liirger 
exports. But a little study of the question will a^ 
once tell you that these larger Exports, for a debtor 
country like India, mean nothing short of larger 
sacrifices of the national wealth [Hear^ hear,) And 
while such is the conditionof the producers they have 
artificially raised the value of the Rupee which, it is* 
superfluous to say, adds not a little to their burden. 
Whether there is any corresponding gain is proble- 
matical. Yet this important question has hardly been 
investigated by the Currency Committee. 

To return to the Home Charges. Those having 
reference to the military expenditure are very conside- 
rable indeed. Many of these charges have been 
protested against. I am quite convinced that if the 
burden on account of military expenditure alone was- 
reduced, a material relief would be aft'orded and 
India would be able to pay its wa}/ without the wail 
of exchange. This military expenditure, as I have 
often observed on the Congress platform and else- 
where, is the consequence of the policy of external 
aggression pursued by the English Government since., 
the acquisition of Quetta in 1876 and the date of the 
Second Afghan War. It is with a view to maintaining 
its supremacy in the East that England has, as the 
predominant partner in the matter of Army expenditure 
under the fatal Amalgamation Scheme of 1859, imposed 
the most inequitable burdens on India. These burdens 
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have been inveighed against ,n:ot only by this Gongress 
and by the country' at large, but by the Goveniiiieiit ol 
, India itself in more than one public despatch.. They: 
were recounted .before the Weiby Coinniisssion.., Olie 
of the latest despatches submitted to that body observed 
as follows : “ Millions of money have been spent on 

increasing the array in India, on ariiianieiits and fortiii- 
cations, to provide for the security .ot India, not against 
the domestic enemies or to prevent the incursions of 
the warlike people of adjoining countries, but to main- 
tain the supremacy of British power in the East. The, 
scope of ail these great and costly measures reaches far 
beyond Indian limits and the policy which dictates them;, 
is an imperial policy. We claim, therefore, that in the 
maintenance oI British forces in this country a just and 
even liberal view should be taken of the charges which 
should be legitimately made against India a revenues’^ 
(Hear^ hear). 

It wdll be thus seen that a part of the sterling 
•obligations in England is unjustly foisted upon India, 
while military expenditure grows apace regardless 
•of India's ability and regardless of the economic 
conditions of the people. It is the combined 
pressure of these two burdens which have now proved 
too heavy to be borne ; and that the so-called “ loss by 
exchange” is the tangible manifestation thereof. If 
owing to this exchange the Indian Govenmient now 
cries aloud for an alteration in the CLirreiicy, is it not 
■strange for it to ignore the very root and origin of that 
■exchange ? And if the root can be eradicated where 
may be the necessity of change in the currency ? But 
it is most astonishing to observe that the Indian Govern- 
ment should beat about the bush and attribute to silver 
all the faults which should properly be attributed to 
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the policy ' wliicli ' for years past is augmenting tlie ster- 
ling liabilities of which the most inequitable a'ricl oppres- 
sive is ■ the military, expenditure. Again, . tcBniC' it is 
most astonishing that not a single official or rioii-ofiicial 
witness has submitted to the Currency Comniittee this 
aspect of the* present situation. Perhaps the only non- 
official. witness who had a perception of it was Sir 
Forbes Adam, a gentiemah of great liberalism, than 
whom very few understand better the real Indian view 
of this currency question {Cheers). He is a name to be 
conjured with. Bat even Sir Forbes was not able to 
bring clearly to the notice of the Committee this aspect 
of the currency to which I am now referring. The 
question was asked, if the currency was to remain 
undisturbed, how was the heavier loss by exchange, 
with the greater decline in the gold value of silver, 
to be met ? To that it is a matter of regret no 
delinite reply was made. Curtailment of the Home 
Charges, specially military, should have been the 
answer. It is true tti it nearly Oiie third of these are 
■on account of interest on Guaranteed and State Rail- 
ways. But there has been a culpable neglect in this 
particular liability. It was 3 mars ago, 1 think, some- 
where about 20 years since, that Sir John Strachey, as 
Finance Minister, recommended that the Railway liabi- 
lities should be commuted into silver. Had that been 
adopted the Indian Government might not have been in 
the sorry plight that it is to-day and might not have 
thought of tinkering or tampering with the currency. 
But that reconimeiidation was pigeonholed by tiie 
India Office, the vested interests being too powerful. 
As the time however for the purchase of the two 
remaining .Guaranteed' Railways, is , now very imminent, 
there is nothing to prevent the India Office from 
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buying these companies off and issuing the necessary 
debentures for their purchase in silver, say at an aiiiiiial 
interest of 3^ or 4 per cent, payable in silver. It would, 
be a fixed and certain liability. The relief which might 
be given to India by this one transaction alone would 
more than compensate for all the evils the country has 
suffered in the past. I admit tiiat the vested interests 
will do their best to resist the' suggested commutation. 
But if there be suilicient moral courage and stat'csman- 
ship at the India Office the difficulties could be easily 
overcome. As to the interest on the sterling loans 
which now average about fiiiliions, nothing 

need be said. The amdiuit of interest is not so 
burdensome as the Home Charges of the Military 
Department which in recent years has mounted up to 
millions. In fact, Ladies and G.entlenien, you will 
perceive from the figures I am just going to quote that, 
next to the interest on State and Guaranteed I’^ailways, 
the heaviest burden of sterling obligations is on account, 
of the Army Services in England. In 189()-97 the 
various obligations stood as under : 

Railway Interest ... 5*80 

Military Charges 3*68 

Interest on Gold Loans 2*67 
Civil Charges ... 2*28 

The balance is made up of miscellaneous items. 
It wil be thus seen that were there a curtailment 
of the military Charges incurred at home and were 
there a fair and reasonable commutation of railway 
interest into silver, the difficulties of the Indian Govern* 
qient would at once be solved. Where there is a will 
there is a way. But so long as no effort is made on 
be^iaif of the Indian people, and so long as the vested^ 
inte rests are deliberately pampered and rmrsed, there 
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can be no hope of any iinanciai salvation. Not even a 
goivl currency may mitigate the growing burdens. 

: But 1 , shall now’Speci'ficaiiy refer to these military- 
charges which deaiaiid 3| millions and over or sterling 
remittances per year. In my supplementary evidence, 
lii connexion with tlie Welby Commission, I observed' 
tliat the whole burden ot exchange entailed on the 
Indian iinances during the ten years ending 1895-96 
was 4:3 crores of Rupees or say 4. 3 crores per year. Of 
this as much as 27 crores or 63 per cent, was on account 
of military expenditure alone. This heavy sum might 
have been considerably less but for the fact of the 
addition made to the Army in India in 1885. Had the 
strength of the Army been maintained at the figure it 
was prior to that year, I estimated that the military 
exchange w^oiild have come to 12'85 crores in the- 
decad^x Practically then the increased exchange 
which India had to pay to in the ten yeais for the 
increased Army Services came to 14‘52 crores in ten 
years. Now, I would for a moment endeavour to fix 
your attention to the net burden of new and enhanced 
taxation during the same period. In his rebutting evi- 
dence, given before the Commission on 21st July 1897, 
the late Mr. Jacob, whose premature death I aud my 
other friends who were witnesses greatly deplore, and 
whose courtesy we all greatly appreciate, stated that 
taxation amounted to 2:3*31 crores. To this has to be 
added, as I pointed out, suspended famine grants and 
iinrefunded provincial balances amounting to 5*41 
crores. The total comes to 27*72 crores. Now ac- 
cording to Mr. Jacob’s own figures, the increased 
cost on account of the increased troops amounted 
to 33*94 crores in ten years without exchange. With 
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'exchange , it came to 48*46 crores. " Had. there,, . beeri' 
.no additional troops all this siitxi might have been 
saved against which, as much as 27*72 crores of; 
"flew taxation, had to be raised. .In, , .fact while 

48*46' crores might ' have been saved, the , riet.„e,xp,eEdi-, 
tiire of exchange, as just stated, would have been no 
more than 28*75 crores. Practically, the result would 
have been a surplus ol about 20 crores in the decade, 
despite the fact that Civil Charges had also greatly 
increased but some of w,hicli bei.iig oi a reprodiiccive 
character much complaint against their growth need 
■not be made. 

From the above facts it would be clear to you that 
■India has in no way snUered on account of exchange, 
because exchange would have been fairly met frosii 
the revenues, without even a pie of taxation, had it not 
been principally for. the additional military expeiiditiire. 
Is it impossible to curtaii the strength of the Army and 
bring it back to the number at which it stood in 1885? 
It would save tne Treasurv abeut 6*89 crores without 
-exchange or 5*34 with exchauge . This again, brings 
us to the practical part of the currency problem. I 
answer the question which the Committee put to some 
of the witnesses, including Sir Forbes Adam, 
The Conunittee inquired of these witnesses, how 
they would meet the extra charges which might 
have to be paid in case exchange went below one 
shilling, were the mints reoponed. I say that these 
'Charges could be easily met by the curtailment of the 
military expenditure which now eiitials per annimi 
a charge of 2*73' crores for Exchange. If the Army was 
reduced there would be a saving to the extent of T45 
crores in exchange alone. The charges for Army Services 
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proper would besides be less by at least S cores.' Then, 
if England ’•only contributes her fair share towards the- 
cost of maintaining her supremacy there would be a stili' 
further saving. Of late we have heard that the, Welby 
Conioiission ,inay , propose, such a share, amounting to 
crore of Rupees. ' But this is still a matter in the- 
clouds till we know what the belated report of the 
Commission actualty recommends hear). Even 

then there is the British Treasury to deal with —a 
very rough and powerful obstruction. But the savings 
which I have just referred to should easily suffice to meet 
the extra demand for greater loss by exchange wliich 
has long been held out as a buagbear before the ignorant 
public. On my part, I, do not think that, were the mints 
reopened to free coinage under proper safeguards and 
limitations, the Government would find any difficulty 
wahtever in meeting the apprehended greater loss,, 
without a pie of fresh taxation {Hear^ hear).. 
Aye not even if exchange went as low as 10 pence, 
But the fact nevertheless remains that it is the- 
Horae Charges which are at the root of the difii- 
culty. Consequeiitly the agitation should proceed, 
not for the reforni of the currency, which has nothing 
the matter with it, but for the policy on the lines I 
have indicated. This practicall}^ means that the British 
Government should modify its present policy which re- 
gulates all expenditure. The economic evils of carry- 
ing on the adminstration by a costly foreign agency are 
entirely owing to the present mistaken policy. It is 
against this policy that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been 
inveighing these many years. India is being bled to 
an extent unparalleiled in the administration of any 
country in the world, ancient or modern. If the British 
Indian administration itself, is unparallelled its bleeding. 
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•of India too is unique, Cease that bleeding and 
India will revive. It will be soon in a position to accu- 
mulate the surplus wealth which is now drained to 
England, and have enough capital of its own to develop 
its material resources with great advantage both to 
; ■ England and India. As Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji' truly' 
observed at the meeting in Lancashire last month, the 
more India grows rich the more it will be in a posi- 
tion to extend its trade in Lancashire goods. Instead 
•of its whole trade with the United Kingdoni coming to 
only two shillings per head it would come to twenty 
shiiiings. But the bleeding must cease before that 
happy event could be realised. It can only cease when the 
policy of the costly employment of the foreiga agency 
in all its rainihcations, administrative and cotnniercial 
is reversed. The exchange difficulty, now so absurdly 
lound fault with, will cease to exist. India would 
breathe freely. The currency will operate automatically 
as it has hitherto done, and both the State and the 
people will be prosperous. At present not only are the 
people but their industries and ni.iaufactiires also are 
throttled, and under a mistaken conception it is going 
to throttle them further by its insensate currency 
p roposals ! 

It is to be devoutly wished that the Currency com- 
mittee will take evidence on all the points I have just 
referred to. The mass of evidence recorded up to date 
reveals absolutely nothing. And no one seems to have 
touched on these points, which alone in niy opinion are 
mcst relevant to a correct diagnosis of the present 
complaint. Some witnesses have indirectly referred 
to the points, specially Sir Forbes Adam with his unique 
experience of the Indian people and the Indian 
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•economic question. I for one must admit that I aui 
altogether disappointed with the whole evidence. It 
is, mostly ofiiciai or officialised. The iodependent 
■evidence, if at all, is on the side^ of those who are , for 
„the reopening of the mints, though, in interested quar-', 
ters, we have off and on been told, there is the strong 
belief that it is “beyond all hope. That remains to be 
seen. Lord Rothschild believed in extended exports 
first and extended railways afterwards. But when 
may we expect extended exports ? Not while the 
exchange compels, under the present unnatural policy^ 
the producers to part with their produce at low prices. 
Not while India continues to be a debtor country. The 
exports would be. beneficial to India only when the 
unnatural economic condition ceases. It is therefore 
to be earnestly hoped that evidence of competent 
representative Indians will be taken by the Currency 
Committee in order to arrive at a correct understanding 
of the economic situation and be able to advise the 
Secretary of State as to which is the right and proper 
remedy to be adopted in the matter {Heai\ hear,) 

If then, I repeat, the military expenditure was 
curtailed and brought down to the figures at which it 
stood in the time of Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon, 
then J say with confidence, and without the least hesi- 
tation, that the entire financial situation would be 
materially altered for the better. India might pay its 
way without adding a pie to the existing taxation. 
Again, if the fire-works which are incessantly being let 
off at a heavy expenditure, which has averaged over one 
crore during the last 12 years, beyond the statutory 
■limits of the country, were put a peremptory stop to, 
.and if the many domestic reforms that have been hung 
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Up for many years past, as our friend Mr. Siirrendranatii’ 
Banner ji observed yesterday, were taken on Irincl, 

. :|iidia would really be-in a coiidition of progTess.'. And' 
i may here take the opportunity to remind yon, Ladies 
and. .Gentlemen, that the Herscheil Coiiioiitfcee had: 
strongi}’ recommended curtaiimeiit of eKpeiiciitare as a 
first step before taking any action whatever with regard 
■ tO' the closure of the mints. So that in recommending 
'Curtailment of expenditure I am not recoin iiis.n ding 
anything new. This ciirtailnie nt can only follow , a- 
change in the present policy which is erroneous. When 
the polic}’ is put 'On a sound and natural basis the- 
aspect of expenditure will also be changed and changed. 
:f. 01*. the better. The whole question therefore to 'b.e'." 
determined is not currency, but policy. We must 
agitate from year to year until the -present policy 
undergoes a material iiiodilication. We must agitate 
till we drive home the truth so clear to us, that the 
unnatural system of administration is at the root of the 
financial difficulties and not currency. We should' 
leave no stone unturned to bring the authorities to 
discern this aspect of the question, if indeed they are- 
not already aware of it. During the If years that the 
Congress has successfully held its annual session, I have 
found that on almost all the burning questions of the- 
day, the original views held by it, though at first 
ridiculed and discredited, have at last come to be 
recognised and acted upon. That experience tells me 
that in this matter also the position which the Congress, 
will take up in the spirit of the Resolution I have 
rhovecl will eventually be proved t '3 be absolutely sound. 
This is my firm conviction, and on the strength of that 
conviction I now commend the Resolution to your 
judgment {AppUmse). 


Rajah 

Sir T. Madhava Rao, k.c.s.i. 

The late Mr. Fawcett, that great friend of India 
in the British House of Commons, called the hero of 
this biography “ The Turgot of India and the fitness, 
of this designation would become apparent to all who 
ask themselves what were the virtues of the Rajah 
which ensured his success in the States in which he 
was appointed to guide and elevate the people. He 
combined in a great degree a large desire for social 
advancement with a healthy knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which improvement can be effected . There 
is probably more of theeiementof caution and con- 
sciousness of present iimitations in his writings and 
speeches than visions of future good. The man who 
is merely inflated by lofty dreams of social good is apt 
to became mischievous, empty and unpractical; and 
he who never raises his eyes from the dusty present 
is in equal danger of degenerating into a narrow 
pedant and uninspiring worker. It may be said that 
although the Rajah was not without his glimpses of 
the future good, he was alive to the actiialL 
ties of the situation. There is also another 
cause that made the Rajah give vent to 

statements having the appearance of oracles, which 
irritated aspiring minds as if hard and polished stones 
were thrown at them, instead of their being led into a 
position of strength by clear thinking aiici inspiring 
views. He was for many years in the service of the 
Government, and most of his labours were performed 
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in backward Native States which were on t 
dissolution and which he saved by his fir 

:practical ability. It was not posssible for 1; 
circumstances to rise to grand heights, 
men too well^ and knowing them too well, 
easy tor him to say smooth and fiatteiing 
men who had not realized the weaknesses 
• fhpir own individual nature ai 


it was not 
things . to 
; that .were 
nd in their 


As a social reformer, he was too cautions, ana 

therefore could not please the furious zealot who hopes 
that society will be perfected by a _ mere pmus 
wish His coiitributions on social questions 
under the nom de flume of ‘'A Native Thinker” 
were a stumbling block to the impetuous enthusiast. 
He seceded from the Standing Committee of the 
•Congress because he did not approve of the scheme of 
refomed Legislative Councils which Madras had the 
honour of devising and which was adopted by the 
National Congress held at Bombay in 1889. We have 
no hesitation in saying that he was in this respect too 
timid to suit the temperament of even sober minds, and 
■that he did not perceive that a people could not be 
made fit for electoral representation by^ a sadden 
process but must be trained in it, even h mistakes 
:are likely to be committed in the process of education. 
He was elected as Chairman of the inaugural meeting 
■of the Third Indian National Congress held at Madras, 
and expressed views which w'ere in accord with tliose 
•of the delegates assembled. He hailed the advent 
of the Indian National Congress as *' the sundest 
triumph of British administration and a crown 
(-n thp. sireat British nation He had not 
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:a very high' opinion of representative 'goveriiiiieiit. 
The great experience of Europe lias shown that^ re- 
presentative governinent contains much good and miicli 
■evil. Ill iotroduciiig it into India, therefore, responsi- 
ble British statesmen have to exercise great care and 
caution, that the good is produced and that the evil 
is excluded. In these circumstances it iiiiglit be wrong 
to introduce that system into India at once, merely be- 
cause the Congress asks for it. It is absolutely necessary 
to take measures gradually, and tentatively.’^ It is on 
grounds like these that he opposed the scheme of the 
Madras committee, and his attitude brought on him the 
vehement attacks of many of the sons of India who 
were inclined to resent as crabbed conservatism born 
of too long service in rotten Native States where the 
surgeon’s knife was more often in requisition than 
gradual aiiielioration. He thought with naive simplicity 
'that the people were like the patient and that the 
Government represented the doctor. . This analogy is 
■not atfalLtrue to the facts of history, and that he should 
build his advice to political agitators on the slender 
basis of a too superlicial comparison shews how his 
■mind was more in sympathy with the bureaucratic 
governinent than with popular aspirations. 


Madhava Rao was born at Kumbakonani, and 
belonged to a Mahratta Brahmin family that had 
migrated to the south in the days when the Mahratta 
Empire was being extended in all clireGtions, He had 
the benelit of being born and bred up in a family of 
statesmen; his uncle Venkata Rao identified himself 
with the British cause and entered’ the service of the 
Travancore State and rose soon to the position of 
Dewan. His own father Ranga Rao also was in the 
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.service of the Travancore State,, and gained pioini _ _ , 

by his official abilities. For six years Madhava Ko 
studied at the Governnreot school at Madras^unde^^^^^^ 
eminent mathematician, Mr. F. b. bow ui ..... 

proficiency in mathematics, and his distuigmb 

tr exerted himself to make him act as 
Mathematics and Natural Philosopp'. ^ ^ 

an appointment in the Accountant General s Office 
Madras, and after a few years’ service . 

vancore to superintend the education ot the 1 i»«ccs <^l 
Travancore. So well did he acquit himselt in ais new 
sphere of work that in 1853 he was given an influen- 
tial post in the revenue line. He gained ffie good 
wishes of the Maharaj by the “ interest and integii y 
manifested by him in the capacity of a public servan 
and was raised to the post of Dewan Peshkar. At the 
time of Madhava’s entrance into the sei vice o < 
vancore. the state of affairs was ihroughly intolerable 
and the chaos and protection of maladmmistiaUon 
that prevailed was brought to the notice ot Lord Dal- 
housie the “ annexation-Viceroy ” who he.d up the 
menace of annexation before the Maharaja if no 
improvement was made within the near fntiue. 1 
chief executive officers of the divisions of the State 
did not live in the centre of the sphere of official 
worU but resided in the capital and sauntered away 
their time in intrigues against the Chiet Dewan. He 
uroposedto the Maharaja that that the entire province 
should be divided into districts and that each district 
or group of districts should be placed undei ffie contiol 
of a Dewan Peishkar, responsible to the chief Dewan, 
for the due administration thereof. This suggestion 
met with the Maharajah’s hearty concurrence and 
Ran was entrusted with the charge of the 
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“Southern districts, and within a short period lie es- 
'tricated liis districts from all those embarrassoients. 
.and corruptions ' whicii-had brought disgrace upon the 
- 'Travaiicore. ' administration. In^ithe words of ■■ the 
Political officer, within, the sho.rt space of a . year, 
Madhava Rao had called forth order out of disor- 
der; had distributed justice between man and 
man, without fear or favour ; had expelled clacoits ; 
had raised the revenues ; and his minutes and State 
papers shewed the liberality, the soundness and the 
statesmanship of his views and principles. He had 
received the thanks of his sovereign; he had obtained 
the voluntary admiring testimony of some of the very 
missionaries who memorialized, to the excellence of 
his administration.” In the year 1857 Dewan Krishna 
Rao died and Madhava Row was chosen to the 
high office of Dewan by the Mabaiajah, and entered 
upon the discharge of onerous duties when he was 
■only thirty years of age, not an age generally remark- 
able for maturity of judgment and lirmness of resolu- 
tion. 

The Travaiicore State then presented a spectacle 
which well would have shaken the courage of even the 
most experienced statesmen. But Madhava Rao undeter- 
red by the frightful prospect of corruption, oppression, 
and imbecility that met his views, set about bringing 
the administration into line with the soundest principles 
of modern Government and political economy. The 
principles which guided the politicians in the Native 
States were in those clays absolutely barren and 
•savoured of uncontrolled despotism for the benefit of 
unscrupulous officials. Madhava Rao perceived that it 
is in the gradual and judicious extension in the Native 
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' States of 'the 'general , principles of: government' 

: which .are ■ applied in .'British territory that their* 
rulers will find the surest guarantee' of their • administra- 
tive' independence, i-mid the- best safeguard agaiiisi. 
intervention on the part of the paramount power. 
With a clear grasp of the moral principles of pro- 
gressive Government, he felt that an entire change was^ 
needed to meet the requirements of the altered condi- 
tion of things in Native 'States. We shall brie'fiy record 
some of his victories in peace, victories no less 
brilliant than those of the commander in war. 

The 'Brahman supremacy .was exercised in a. 
manner, thoroughly intolerable to the lower classes,. 
Centuries of degradation had created in the shanar- 
classes a habitual feeling of servility, but, with the 
touch of Western civilization, they had begun to resent 
the degrading restraints that were imposed upon- 
them. And these restrictions led to serious riots 
between the Brahmans and the Shauars^ when 
Madhava Rao went to the scene and had the lead- 
ers of the riots arrested and with the Alaharajah’s 
consent, he prohibited the Brahmans from an}^ 
interference with the customs of the shanars. 

The Maharajah died at this juncture, and in his 
successsor on the gadi, Prince Ravi Varnia, Madhava 
Row had a courageous supporter of his new 
policy. The fiscal system was in a hopelessly rot- 
ten condition. Many monopolies and burdensome 
taxes were gradually abolished. The monopoly of the 
pepper trade was extinguished, and an export duty was. 
imposed. The abolition of the tobacco monopoly next 
engaged his attention. In the place of the monopoly, he 
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adopted a scale o£ import which was high in the . begin- 
niog blit was reduced later on and thus .the wisdom of 
his policy was proved by the growth of: the import 
trade in tobacco. The many subordinate taxes which 
were .vexatious and costly in collection but which yield- 
ed, no. great revenue to the State were abolished to 
the . relief of the people. There was considerable 
reduction made in the land-tax in one district. A fresh 
impetus was given to both exports and imports by the 
more or less general abolition of duties on exports and 
imports, consequent upon the commercial treaty bet- 
ween the British Government and Sirkars of 
of Travancore and Cochin by which goods imported 
from and through British territory were exempted 
from duties. The exports rose from three million and 
a half of rupees in value in 1861-1862 to seven millions 
and a quarter in 1868-1869. But the result of the 
adoption of this free trade policy was the increase in the 
salt duty which presses heavily on the people, salt being 
one of the prime necessities of life. The policy and 
interference of the British Government brought about 
an increase in the salt duty, and many critics of Madhava 
Rao blamed him for yielding to the dictation of the 
British Government and for not protecting t he interests, 
of the people committed to his charge. 

The Public Service next claimed his attention. The- 
temptation to corruption was removed by raising sala- 
ries in the police and judicial services. The Public 
Works and Educational Departments were placed on a 
better scale. In spite of the heavy expenditure entailed 
by these new schemes, he managed to pay an enormous 
public debt. The State was saved from being plunged 
into the gulf of financial ruin. Madhava Rao was unable 
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curtail expenditure on the ' charities divided by die 
.State for , the feeding of Brahmans. There was nothing 
which he did not improve by his touch, and the soli* 
tary changes brought about in the general adiiiiiiistra- 
tion of Travancore were the highest results of the 
great genius of Madhava Rao. 

In addition to the improveinent ininorale^ of the 
Public Service Madhava Rao imparted efticiency which 
is at present regarded by many statesmen as the sole test 
of a useful government. The assimilation of the methods 
of the administration of justice in Travancore to those 
prevalent in British India was brought about by the ex- 
tension of the provisions of The Civil Procedure Code^ 
the Criminal Procedure Code, the Law of Limitation, 
and the Registration Act. A judicial officer of great 
experience was imported to fill the post of Chief 
Justice, and able men were appointed as District Judges, 
and now there was twice the number of Munsiffs, each 
Taluq being provided with one Civil Court. 

The Travancore Sirkar did not put forward the 
claim to be the sole landlord. Half the lands in the 
State were owned by private individuals, and the other 
half was let out to tenant farmers who were in those 
days subject to an ever-increasing rack rent. The conse- 
quence of this system was the precanousness of the 
position of the tenants and their unwillingness to 
cultivate the lands to the highest pitch of excellence of 
which they were capable. Madhava Rao did away with 
this mischievous lottery system and established a mode- 
rate assessment which secured to the tenants’ possession 
for a definite number, of years thereby affording 
them an inducement to take the greatest pains and to 
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i-eserve to themselves the benefits of improved 
„ vatioii. The, .export of coffee and tea gx^ew la voimiie, 
, .aiicl value^ and the cultivation of chinciiona received 
■■ a stiimilus. It is not a matter for- surprise that -all 
these^vari.e.d activities tended to ra.ise 'the land revenue 
and free the State, from hnancial perplexities, conse> 
queiit upon the abolition of the minor taxes which were 
so great a burden on the tax-payers. 

The Public Works of Tra vaiicore, undertaken after 
the reorganization of the department^ grew during 
Madhava Rao’s regime in magnitude and importance. 
They added materially to the material prosperity of the 
State. Nor did his absorption in these measures 
leave the qiiestior of education untouched. Education 
•owes to him still more. There was but one English 
school worth the name in the whole of Travancore, and 
as for Vernacular Schools there was none. Alive 
to the great importance of education, as exem- 
plilied in his own case, he strove ceaselessly 
to extend its benefits to Travancore The old 
school was improved and a new Arts’ college 
was established to impart higher education. Other 
schools were also founded in the districts. Sensible 
that the endiiriog prosperity of a people must be based 
upon their enlightrnent, he did not grudge the in- 
creasing sums that were required to meet the expenses 
■of the new schemes for the expansion of education. 
Pare vernacular schools and girls schools 
were also established. Madhava Rao’s adminis- 
tration was directed “to provide for every 
subject, within a couple of hours journey, the advan- 
tages of a doctor, a schoolmaster, a judge, a magis- 
trate, a registering officer and a post master.” His 
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period of : Dewansliip Avas' marked .by, sucii,, a brilliant' 
scheme of .works of . .public utility and 'adiiiinistratiA-^e 
efliciency, and by..' such moral rectitude that he might' 
well have felt proud of himself when he received his. 
knighthood. ’His resignation' took place a few months 
later, and the Maharajah in . recognition of: his. 
varied services bestowed on him a pension of a thou- 
sand rupees per month. He was not allowed to wear 
the laurels that he had won without being indiiced to- 
exchange leisure for active work. The Government of ■ 
India offered him a seat in the Supreme Legislative 
Goinicii which he did not accept ; the reason being 
evidently that the passive work of a legislature did not 
suit the vast energies of one who had undertaken and. 
accomplished works requiring more than mere deliber- 
ative abilities. Maharajah Tukoji Rao Holkar of Indore- 
came, as it were, to relieve him of the tedium of 
inactivity, invited him to accept the Dewanship, and 
he resumed the reins of office in 1878. The State of 
Indore did not witness as many of his administrative- 
marvels as Travancore, because he was not allow- 
ed a free hand, the Maharajah being too zealous a 
ruler to delegate his powers to aDewanto be exercised 
according to his own discretion. But even Indore felt 
the benefits of his experience and vast abilities. Again 
while he was performing his duties, the offer came to 
him that he should go to England to give evidence 
before a committee on Indian Finance, and he again 
declined the honour. 

About the time the State of Baroda was groaning 
under the accumulated miseries of despotism, unalloyed 
by a single trait of good behaviour or by good sense in 
the Maharajah Mulhar Rao. A coiiimission of enquiry 
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was appointed and the facts disclosed by the commission 
constituted such a tale of . oppression, misrule, reckless- 
ness, and shameful immorality that the paramount Fewer; 
had no alternative but that of exposing the Maliarajali 
but it was wisely resolved' that the State slioiikl not 
be annexed or placed under the rule of a British 
political official but entrusted to the care of a native 
statesman of proved worth and ability during the 
minority of the young Maharajah. Who was more 
fitted for the work than Madhava Rao who had already 
reformed the administration of Travancore and had 
left the State in a flourishing condition. 

The prospect of evils to be remedied presented 
the same feature to Madhava Rao in Baroda as in 
Travancore. But he had to grapple with abuses of great- 
er magnitude and of longer standing which had 
become almost chronic throughout. The intrusion of 
Madhava Row into Baroda was not regarded with any 
partiality as being the agent of the English power. The 
frightful legacy of misrule that came into his hands 
woiiid have daunted the boldest men but he with 
his accustomed patience, sagacity and firmness^ 
evolved order out of it all. The numerous com- 

petitors to the gadi were pacified by handsome 
donations and allowances. The hangers on of 
the deposed Maharajah were conceiiated in the 
same way without arousing their fury to intrigue 
the new minister. The native officials of the 
ex-chief of Baroda were compelled to pay^ off their debts 
at least in part. The State Banks had been in a state of 
suspended animation and had been clefranded of their 
allowances during the previous regime, but the w'onder- 
fill tact of the new Dewan met all these complications. 
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and solved them with complete success. There were 
other disputes against the old Maharajah, viz. those of 
" the jewelierS' whom he liad not paid for ■ tlieir . jewels,^: 
those of the old retainers who had to be provided, those 
-of private tutors whose claims had been improperly 
‘dealt with, all these and many others awaited delicate 
handling and Madhava Rao placed himself equal to the 
occasion and to the expectations that had been formed 
•of him. It was with breathless suspense that we have 
to travel over the long load of triumplis which was laid 
'by him in a few years to the iiiiinite credit of himself 
and the administrative capacities of the natives of India 
■which have been so often denied or minimised. 

With the caution that was so characteristic of his 
mature, he desisted from at once proceeding to introduce 
an elaborate and technical system of administration 
which would have roused the suspicions of a simple 
■people, accustomed to more intelligible methods. 
Peace and order was restored. Taxation was 
■considerably lightened and withal made to yield a 
surplus for the use of less prosperous years. The 
Police was reformed. The administration of justice 
received particular attention. He granted liberal allow- 
ances for education, for medical services, and for the 
■construction of works of great usefulness. The finances 
of the State were in a hopelessly muddled condition. 
The system of letting the lands to the liighest bidders 
led to the usual growth of evils, and the condition of the 
exchequer can be best described in the scathing 
language of Burke. ‘4f was an exchequer ivhereiii extor- 
tion was the assessor, fraud the cashier, confusion the 
accountant, concealment the reporter, and oblivion 
■‘the remembrancer.” He simplified the land-revenue 
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by the substitution of the i^otwari system. He made it 
final for a fairly long period of time. The expenditure '^ 
was also fixed between certain limits^ -and a ■ surpkiiv 
..was .made., available for any emergencies that might 
arise. The daring feats of administrative valour 
which he accomplished in Baroda, are they not written 
in every page of the present history o£ Baroda, which 
owes its unrivalled pre-eminence among the states o f 
India to the colossal genius of Madhava Rao, and to the 
commanding personality of the present Maharajah 
trained under his able guidance and auspices. We 
cannot better set forth the Herculean labours of 
Maclava Rao than in his own words. It would be 
false modesty lo disguise the fact that during these 
five years, our work has been exceedingly heavy and 
trying, for the fact accounts for our visible delays and 
deficiencies. It is not simply that we have had to 
carry on ordinary current business. We have had to 
investigate and decide a multitude of matters inherited 
by us, which in number and complexity are probably- 
unsurpassed in any other Native State. W^e have had 
to organize the machinery of Governriient. We have- 
had carefully to consider and carry out reforms. We 
have had to bring under control a vast expenditure in 
all its dark and intricate ramifications. We have had 
to rectify our relations with our numerous and diversi- 
fied neighbours. In this respect, grave and embarrass- 
ing aberrations from sound principles, had, in course 
of time and neglect, sprung up, and then correction 
presented peculiar difficulties. We have had to bring 
them to the notice of the authorities concerned, to 
explain, to discuss, to eonvene and sointimes to 
respectfully expostulate, ’ The extra strain thus 
caused has,, liowever, ■■■ begun' .. now sensibly to 
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-..diminish,- and dt ds ' therefore ' hoped .that we sliall 
be increasingly enabled to devote our time and 
'energies to the devalopniei.it of external improve iiients. 
It must be frankly admitted that there is still, abundant 
scope for our directions in this direction. All that we 
claim to have done is that we have fullilled the pri- 
mary obligations of a civilized goveninient’. 

Some of the critics of hladiiava Rao’s administration 
,-at Baroda have not hesitated to declare that he yielded 
without protest, whenever, the Imperial Goveninient 
thought fit to interfere ; and that he was not strong 
•enough to resist the demands of the supreme power ; 
and that his solicitude for the well-being of the 
State was only subservient to his regard for the official 
point of views. This criticisini does not take due regard 
■of the fact that Madhava Rao was not a minister of an 
independent State but of a Feudatory State dependent 
'for its very existence upon the-good will of the Para- 
mount Power. It is a mere ignorance of facts to assert 
that Madhava Rao did not protest against improper 
•claims by the British Government, but he, with his 
usual practical temper of mind, knew that he ought 
to protest emphatically against suggested innovations 
prejudicial to the interests of the State, but he also 
knew when he ought not to urge his position any 
further without losing even the ciiance of a 
compromise which would do at least some measure 
of justice. Of course to the closet Statesmen merely 
reviewing the life of a practical statesman, Madava 
Rao might appear as too yeilding and timid ‘ but 
the practical exigencies of affairs override considera- 
tions of mere abstract justice. Madhava Rao was 
not such an example of administrative unwisdom as to 
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'refuse the half-bread because he cook! not get tlie whole 
bread. The interference of. the British GoveriiiiieEt 
with the. opiom, the salt and other concerns ' of the 
Baroda State met with many vigorous and slatesman-. 
like protests from Madhava Rao, but the superior posi- 
tion carried the day, and he submitted with good grace. 
We cannot do full justice to the vast genius, coiisuoi- 
mate tact, imiiieose patience, wise soboriety of thought, 
of Madhava Rao. It is a matter of great pride to every 
one in India that even in these days, when the field for 
the display of administrative capacity is restricted to 
the ambition of even the most capable Indian, a man 
like Madhava Rao could be born and raise the reputation 
•of the Indian name to the loftiest height. It is also a 
matter of sorrow that men like him cannot aspire to 
anything higher than work in a Native State ; and that 
they cannot shape the destinies of the Empire and read 
their history in a nation’s oye. The study of his life 
affords hope that India need not yield to despondency, 
and that the latest ifigour of her sons is yet inexhaus- 
tible and that it only needs the touch of new oppor- 
tunities to disclose deeper mines of political know - 
ledge and wisdom. 


Sir Madhava Rao left the Baroda Service in 1882 and 
lived in Madras where h ? died at the age of sixty three 
on the itli April To the young men of this genera- 
tion his naiiie is only a memory, but they can read 
in his life those qualities of intellect and tempera- 
ment which eniinentiy qualify one to take a 
leading part in public deliberations. The union 
of a massive intellect and shrewd practical saga- 
city, of vast knowledge and remarkable wisdom, of 
high ideals of work and moderation of expression, all 
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these and many, other attributes present a striking' 
picture the like of which is hard to recognize at. 
present among- the Dewans of the present -day, ^May 'we ■ 
learn the lessons of his life and lay them to heart for 
the up building of our country and the political advance^ 
iiient of her many millions in the sphere of self-govern- 
ment 

Lord Ripon’s Rule in India. 

{Sf'ccch delivered in opening the proceedings of a public 
meeting held in Madras on the November 188i,, 
on ihe retirement of Lord Ripon,) ^ 

Friends and feliow-coimtrynieii. — We all know 
that India presents to intelligent Gontemplation the most 
capacious, the most splendid theatre ever offered for 
the exercise of political justice and political benevolence 
of the highest order. Lord Ripon Is now about to 
letiie from that great theatre, after having played there 
a conspicuous and memorable part for four years 
and a half (cheers). He will be remembered through 
the length and breadth of this vast Empire, for the 
lofty conception of his duty to his subject millions, for 
t e firmness with which he performed his duty, and 
for the patience and courage with which he withstood 
his opposition and the obloquy which too often attend 
greatness in this imperfect world. (Cheers.) History 
will note with admiration how this British statesman 
from cold northern latitudes has won the entire con- 
fidence of three hundred millii.ms of keen and critical 
orientals. Every one of these has invincible belief in 
the rectitude of his intentions and the purity of his 
motives. Every one has felt assured that the great 
interests oS India could not have been committed to 
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safer .'Custody.. (Cheers.). A vast anel diversified, com iiiu- 
.111 ty. lias shared the common conviction that' no. part}' or 
political temptations, however strong, ■ could ever 
seclude him from his lofty ideal j'ustice. .He is. 
iimversally' regai'ded, ■ he is ■ almost idealized, as the 
embodiiiient of the highest and purest political virtues. 
His popularity is so great that a word from him can 
accomplish more than an army of a hundred thousand 
bayonets. (Cheers.) One great cause of this immense 
popularity is that his rule has been dominated by a 
genuine sympathy for the nativ.- populations. (Cheers.) 
His rule lias not been of that east-iron type — dry 
rigid, and inelastic — which is so inconsiderately 
advocated by those who insist upon the rights 
conquest. He has felt a personal interest in the welfare 
of the great masses. (Cheers.) Another cause of that 
extraordinary popularity is the simple grandeur of his 
character and policy. There is no cunning in it, no 
dissimulation— not the slightest tinge of cliipiiei ty— no- 
mystery whatever. Eveiything has been massive and 
manly— nothing spurious, or meretricious. He has been 
frank and open. He has desired every publicity to be 
given to the objects and reasons of his measures. He- 
has always manifested a sincere solicitude to obtain a 
knowledge of the views and feelings of those whom 
his measures affected, and has given them every due 
consideration. (Cheers.) There is something in the 
composition of Lord Ripen, in special harmony with the 
broad and benevolent principles of the great Procla- 
Illation of the Queen issued to India in 1858. He has 
proved himself the fittest agent to give effect to these 
principles. Happy, indeed, would India be if the 
British Cabinet could select a succession of such agents 
to direct her destinies ill the spirit of that great charter. 
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< Cheers.) Lord Ripon’s most humane and beneficial 
•career has often reminded me of some eloquent 
passages in the celebrated speeches of Edmund Burke. 
As they are worth hearing, I beg to quote them. He 
■speaks of the memorable year which introduced British 
supremacy into this important part of Asia, at a time 
when the indigenous governments had been broken 
up, when darkness and confusion covered the land ; 
and laments, that, that supremacy was not then attend ’ 
•ed with those blessings which might have been expected 
iiiom the greatest and most enlightened nation of the 
period. H says, when addressing the House of Lords 
My Lords, to obtain an empire is common, to govern 
it well has been rare indeed. Hitherto we have not 
furnished our contingent to the records of honour. 
We have been confounded with the hordes of con- 
querors. Our dominion has been a vulgar thing; but 
we begin to emerge. The year 1756 is'a memorable 
■era in the history of the world. It introduced a new 
nation from the remotest verge of the western world 
with new manners, new customs, new institutions, new 
•opinions, new laws into the heart of Asia. If at that 
moment, when it had fallen into darkness and confusion, 
if in that gloomy season, a star had risen from the 
west, that would prognosticate a better generation, and 
would shed down the sweet influence of order, peace 
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Iiere to-day to do hotioar to such a statesman, we 
are eoiiiiently honouring oarselveSj to lionoiir our great 
benefactor, and to offer him the tribute of our gratitude, 
is a„cleep-rooted instinct of our 'nature ; let us 'heartily, 
■obey that instinct It would be superiiuons for me to 
say more to commend the object of this meeting to your 
favourable consideration. (Cheers.) 

Third Indian National Congress. 

(Raja Sir. T. Madhava Rao delivered the following 
-address as chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the 3rd Indian National Congress held at Madras 
ill 1887.) 

Gentlemen. — The language of genuine pleasure is 
short lam delighted to meet so many of my countrymen 
from so many parts of this extensive empire. (Applause,) 
The Congress, every one must now see, is a great 
success. In fact, it seems, every time it meets, to out- 
.grow its originaliy contemplated dimensions. My duty 
now is to offer a cordial welcome to the delegates as- 
sembled before me. {Laud applause.) It is a pleasant and 
a very agreeable duty and I consider it a privilege — a 
great privilege — which lias been conferred upon me by 
my colleagues, of the Madras Congress Reception 
Committee, who have asked me to offer to you all, 
the warmest of welcomes, 

Gentlemen., On behalf of the Congress Reception 
Committee, and on behalf of the citizens of Madras, I 
weicoiiie you from the bottom of my heart. 

Gentlemen, it is a matter of sincere congratulation 
f hat this city has been chosen for the meeting of the 
Congress this year : you may well imagine that Madras 
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ardently coveted the honor, which the sister cities of 
Bombay and Calcutta have always enjoyed. {App!ause,)f 

Many of you have come down from many distant: 
parts of the empire. We hope that your stay here will 
be comfortable, pleasant and interesting, and that when 
you have returned home, you will retain a kindly 
remembrance of your brethren in this far-off part of 
IncViR.iApplausc.) it maybe that we cannot compete- 
with our Bombay brethren in the kindly care and the- 
generous hospitality with which, gentlemen from this. 
part of the country were received at the first Congress. 
It may also be that we must despair of being able to 
imitate the princely character of the reception, which 
was accorded to those that attended the second' 
Congress, in the ‘City of Palaces.’ (Applause J) But if 
you are prepared to take the will for the deed, — as I 
trust you are, — you may rest assured, that we gather 
you to our bosom with hearts as sympathetic as tiiey are- 
proud. [Loud cheers.) 

That we should rejoice with pride to receive you, 
and that you should kindly consent to be our honored 
guests is, gentlemen, I think, quite natural, when we- 
take into account the forces which have been at 
work among us, and the environment with which 
we have been surrounded by the wisdom, justice, 
and generosity of the British nation. [Applause } 
Contact with such a nation is like the contact 
of iron with the magnet. It has the inevitable 
effect of the nation operated upon, being, by 
insensible degrees, assimilated to the dominant type. 
Let cavillers at this view shew me the people wlio, 
having been taught the lesson of liberty and enlighten- 
ed statesmanship, did not, in due time, thirst for the 
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'blessings of freedom and good government. {Hear, bear.) 
Let them shew me the community which having been 

brought within the sphere of liberal education did not 
Wish and strive to secure a status consistent with such 
culture, and necessitated by such discipline. Let them 
•shew me the land which is covered with a net -work of 
railways, spanned by telegraphic lines, and studded 
over with post-offices, but whicli is not characterised 
oy tile dropping off, like autumn leaves, of local pre- 
judices and homebred idiosyncracies. [Hear, hear.) 
buch a people and such a land can exist only in the 
reyelmgsofa wild imagination, -at any rate, cannot 
bung myself that they could exist within the pale of that 
empire, which they beautifully described as the empire 
^on which the sun never sets. (Hear, hear, and Applause.) 
To a multitude of factors, such as these, the Indian 
community has been subjected, for over fourscore 
years ; and who can wonder that local differences are 
getting effaced, and that there is among ns an earnest 
desire to recognise original identity of type and 
undoubted ^community of interests, to fraternise 
and unite. Ihus then, it seems to me nothing strange, 
nothing phenomenal, that I should witness before me, 
in a vast and most influential assembly, the union of 
■cultivated intelligence and patriotic ardour and the 
■confluence (so to speak) of many different streams of 
thought and of feeling, I see before me representa- 
tives from all parts of India, whose very personal 
appearance will bring home to the mind of the 
unprejuaiced observer the conviction that, varied as 
are the castes and creeds and races of India there 
is still a powerful bond of union, which makes our 
hearts vibrate vyith sympathy and mutual love and a 
common affection for our mother-country. (Loud 
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and continued apflause.) To well-balanced miiicls^ socfe 
a gathering must appear the soundest triumph of British- 
administration and a crown of glory to the Great, 
British nation. [Great applause.) 

Gentlemen, let us not mind too much, or too little 
what unfriendly or rather mistaken critics may say 
against us. 

Let us stand firm in our conviction that these 
gatherings are useful and desirable for a niiiltitude of 
reasons. Let oiir single aim be to justify ourselves by 
invariable loyalty, good sense, and moderation in our 
thoughts, words, and deed. These great qualities we 
have not to acquire afresh. Innumerable antecedent 
generations have happily bequeathed them to us. Let 
us retain tins inheritance and trustfully place oursel- 
ves under the guidance of the great nation, and the 
great Government, which are providentially in charge 
of our destinies, and our future will be as satisfactory 
as it can possibly be. 

Now- that a splendid Empire has been constructed,, 
completed, and consolidated, now that unbroken 
peace and order have been established beyond the 
dreams of Asiatic philosophy, this Congress represents 
that very factor which is necessary for the further 
development of India. [Applause.) 

From all that I have known of Englishmen, during 
half a century of intimate intercourse with the best of 
them, I have no hesitation of assuring you that your 
well-meant offer will not be superciliously rejected. 
[Eeaf\ hear.) 

Henceforth, let us, therefore, invariably act on the 
principle that the various populations of this extensive 
empire are bound together by a common Government,. 
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by common interests and by mutual sympathies. 

-{AppiaMse.) 

Judged most oiisparingly^. the worst features , , of : 
■gatherings of this description might be superabundaoco 
of enthusiasm and youthful impetuosity. But as a 
great thinker has said, men learn to run before they 
learn to walk ; they stagger and stumble before they 
acquire a steady use of their limbs. What is thus true 
of individuals is equally true of nations ; and it is 
uncharitable to form a forecast of the future from 
the failings and weaknesses, if any such should exists 
incidental to a nascent stage. The sentiments appro- 
priate to such a condition of things are sympathy 
and kindly direction. An attitude of antagonism or of 
scorn only causes irritation and soreness : and it 
rouses, not unfrequently, a spirit of recrimination, if 
not also of answering disdain. This is almost a 
law of nature, I will, therefore, ask our critics to 
remember the early. history of nations, audio judge m 
a spirit of charity and magnanimity. 

When I ask this of our censors, permit me to- 
advise you to be moderate and forbearing. It is the 
nature of vaulting ambition to overleap itself. It is the 
character of renovated youth to be carried away by 
excessive zeal. Steer clear of such shoals and quick- 
sands. Discuss without prejudice ; judge without bias*, 
and submit your proposals with the diffidence that 
must necessarily mark suggestions that are tentative 
in their character. Much irritation and retaliation 
wall be avoided if the mutual dependence of the 
rulers and the ruled is steadily kept in view. With 
the ruled, it must be a postulate that rulers err from 
ignorance, and in spite of their efforts to avoid iriis- 
takes. By the rulers it must be taken for granted,. 
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-that m^heii. subjects petition and expostulate it is .not in 
' . a, spirit of disputation or cavilling^ much less of dlsaffec-' 
.'tion .and disloyalty (Hear^ hear)^ but only . to enlighten 
; those ■ holding sway over them, and, in a peaceful and 
’Constitutional manner,- to have their wishes understood 
, and their' grievances made known, I entreat you to 
lay to heart these words of caution to all parties con- 
cerned — words which I ask you to accept out of regaixl 
for my long experience [applause)^ for my age {applause) 
and for my earnest desire to see my countrymen, 
prosperous and happy. 

Gentlemen, there are amongst you many men of 
distinguished attainments, of high culture, liberal views 
■sound judgment and sincre patriotism. The itifinnities 
■of age prevent me from enjoying the honor and dis- 
charging the duty of taking an active part in the 
discussions that you will enter upon. {Hear^ hear,) Let 
me, therefore, call upon you to elect from among the 
■multitude of wise and learned and earnest men, that I 
see around me, a President, whose lead you may 
follow with perfect confidence, and whose force 
of character and sincere interest in the true well-being 
of the country, will lead to your deliberations being 
directed into such paths, and confined within such 
limits, as will secure to your conclusions the regard and 
attentive consideration of all right-minded men. I wel- 
come you once again with a heart overflowing with joy 
and pride, and wish you “God-speed” in your generous 
and noble efforts to elevate the political and social 
condition of our common mother-land. (Loud and 
continued applause.) Proceed then to elect a President: 
•and may the Almighty Disposer of all things grant you 
that command that success which you so richly deserve. 
(Loud applause.) 
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Rao Bahadur 

R. N. Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Ranganath Narsing Mudhoikar was 
•born at Dhulia in the Deccan on the IGth May 1857. 
His father Narasing Row Krishna was then Record- 
Keeper of the District judge’s Court, Khandesh. His 
grandfather too had served as Mamlatdar in Khandesh. 
In tile days of tiie Mahratta Empire Mr. Mudholkar’s 
ancestors held the Valdiship of the Mudhol State at the 
Darwar of the Peshwar. The original home of the 
■family was in the Southern Mahratta Country. 

Mr. Mudhoikar received his early education at 
Dhulia, and for a short time at Erandol, which is in 
die same district of Khandesh, when his father was 
Sub-Registrar of that place. The reading he was fond 
•of, was story books and history, the history of the 
Mahrattas in particular. At the age of 30 he was 
taken by his eldest brother Mr. Balwan Rao to Berar, 
where he held service in the Educational Department 
^nr.stas Headmaster and then as Deputy Educational 
Imspector. His English education began thei'e. After 
three years spent in Berar, young Mudhoikar was 
sent to Dhulia to study in the High School 
there. He had to give up study for one year 
■on account of serious illness. All the same he was a 
bright boy almost throughout his whole school course 
and won prizes for standing first in the examinations. 
He passed the Matriculation Examination in 1873 from 
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the Dhulia High School. The next year he joined 
the Elphin stone College in Bombay. He passed the- 
F. A. Examination in 1875 standing pretty high in the- 
list of successful candidates. He lost one^-ea° in the 
B. A. Class, again, owing to illness. He was regarded 

as one of the bright boys of his time and soon won 
the good opinion of Principal Wordsworth. In the 
Scholarship Examination of 1877 he stood first in the- 
list. He also got the prize in the competition for the 
Ganpatrao Kibe Prize Essay. He passed the B A 
Degree Examination the same year and again stood 
high among the successful candidates. He how'ever 
failed to win either of the two prizes for which he 
was trying having got a few marks less than the winner 
his friend and rival Mr. Dayaram Gidumal at present. 
District and Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad. Among 
his other contemporaries at College were such men as' 
Mr. (now the Hon’ble Mr. Justice) N. G. Chandrawarkar 
Mr Vishnu Krishna Bhatwadekar. Dewan Bahadur- 
V. M. Samartha, Dewan Bahadur R. V. Sabnis Mr 
Vasuder Gopal Bhandarkar and Mr. G. S. Khaparde" 
Principal Words-worth remarked of him a couple of 
years after he took his degree, “ he early attracted my 
attention and the expectations which I then formed 
of him have been fully realised. I have a very high 
opinion of his intellectual and moral attainments 
and personally a very sincere regard for him.” Soon 

fn appointed Fellow of 

the Elphinstone college, and was teaching History 
Logic and Political Economy. He passed his L L 
Examma^ipn in 188.0. The High Court Appellate 
%r,in Bombay was even then considerably crowd - 
e andBerarm which his family had now 'become " 
permanent residents afforded greater scope for an 
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energetic young man and he decided to throw in Ms. 
lot there. He and his brother-in-law (the late Mr. B. A. 
Divekar)' were the first :.L> ■L.,.. .B.’s.,, who .. .settled ^ to 
practise ill Berar.. 

He commenced practice in 1881 at Akola and' 
was almost immediately a success at the Bar. having 
attained within one year a position second only to that 
of Mr. (now Rao Bahadur) Deorao Vinayak who was. 
then leader. He shifted to Amraoti in 1882 when 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner was removed 
there. And throughout this full period of the quarter 
of a century he has enjoyed a most lucrative practice- 
being almost all the time at the top of the Bar. 

Almost from the commencement of liis career he 
has thrown himself actively into the public life of his. 
province and his country. And it may be mentioned 
as a remarkable circumstance that even in those early 
days when men's attention was given rather exclusively 
to politics, Mr. Mudholkar was busying himself im 
matters of industrial development and social reform 
equally with political affairs. It may be true of many 
of our public men that their interest in matters indus- 
trial is of recent growth ; but the reproach could never- 
be levelled at Mr. Mudholkar that he took a narrow or 
one-sided view of national life. In fact his very first 
public act in Berar was the establishment, in coopera- 
tion with some friends, of the Berar Trading Company, 
Ltd. He himself acted as its secretary after its. 
start, and the foundations of the prosperity which the 
Company has enjoyed these 27 years may be said to 
have been laid by Mr. Mudholkar. The Berar Trading 
Company was the first of its kind in that part of the- 
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• country ; its ^ success, has' led "to the opening of several 
similar concerns. 

The creatio.n of a healthy public opinion o.ii politi- 
cal among other questions . engaged Mr. Mudliolkar’s 
attention and he felt the necessity for a vigorous and 
well conducted paper in which public questions wotild 
be discussed with 'informed zeal, restrained enthiisiasni 
..and a fearlessness not dissociated from sobriety or 
'■■■respect for authorit3^ The result was the startiog of the 
Vai darb ha new sp'dpQT which for over sixteen years had 
rendered useful service to the coinmuiiity. It is a pity 
that circu,mstances over which the founders of the pap.er 
had no control led to the closing of the Vaidarbha. 
During the years of its existence Mr. Miidholkar contri- 
buted the larger number of English articles that ap- 
peared in it. 

In 1885 he took part in the establishment of the 
Dufferin Fund in Berar and became one of its first 
life- members. 

Berar which came under British managenieiit 
in 1858 and was governed under a system in which all 
powers were centered in the District Officer, the 
commissioner and the Resident afforded little scope for 
liberal thought or free institutions. But the class 
of educated men which was rising in numbers, position 
and influence in the province were naturally anxious 
to bring its public life on a level with that of the 
Bombay Presidency with which most of them were 
connected by various ties. The idea was not confined 
to one person but to Mr. Modholkar truly belongs the 
credit of being the most keen and persevering in the 
matter. 
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' He was mainly instrumental in the establishment 
Berar Sam Sabha in. the ytB,r 1886 and 

was its Secretary till 1898 along'with Mr. M. V. Joslii, 

. patriot^ and reformer of 
■ : Berar. ' Most . • of ■ the representations ■ on iiii portant 
public questions submitted by the Sabha to Govero- 
nient were drawn up by Mr. Mudhoikar. Among these 
may be mentioned as specially noteworthy the memo- 
rials on the separation of the judicial and executive 
functions in Berar, revision survey and resettlement, 
agricultural indebtedness and land alienation and the 
propriety of extending the Deccan Agriculturists Relief 
Act to the rest of India. His personal opinion has 
always been invited these ten years and more on every ■' 
legislative measure of importance which came before ■ 
the Government 

Believing in the importance of developing local in- - 
stitotions and obtaining the redress of local grievances 
as best calculated to train the general public in admi- 
nistrative matters and in politics he threw himself in 
Municipal and Provincial work. For eighteen years he 
served on the Amraoti City Municipality, and has been- 
always foremost in the discussion of provincial questi- 
ons in the public press and in representations to 
Government. 

Of all the questions which have arisen in Berar 
during the last thirty years there is none which roused 
greater popular interest than the question, of Revision 
survey and resettlement of the Land Revenue demand 
which was taken up in the early nineties. In confor- • 
mity with the traditions of the Bombay Survey and 
Settlement Department, proposals for very high 
enhapeements ' Avere made " ’by the officer in ^ charge - 
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of the Berar Revision survey^ Vigorous protest and 
well informed critical and sound examination were 
■it was felt urgently demanded. Meetings attended by 
thousands were 'held' in 1891 and 1892 which were 
-addressed by Mr. Mudholkar and Mr. Joslii. They knew 
however, that the only possibility of obtaining niodi- 
iication in regard to proposed eriiianceaient was to 
■denioiistrate the inaccuracy of tlie premises and the 
incorrectness of the reasoning on which those pro- 
posals were based. And this was done in a masterly 
document extending over several sheets of printed 
matter. It was drawn up by Mr. Miidhoikar.' The 
^'Goveriimeiit of India did partially modify the pro- 
posals of the survey officer and the local authority. 


One of the great questions of internal politics 
which occupied the attention of the Government in 
the ninetees was the question of Agricultiirail indeb« 
tediiess. The Berar Sarvajanik Sabiia was asked to 
give its opinion on the Report of the Commission appoin» 
ted to enquire into the working of the Deccan Agricul- 
turists Relief Act and some time later on the note pre-* 
pared in the Home Department of the Government of 
India on agricultural indebtedness and land transfer. 
The Sabha’s opinion on the second subject occupies 
■some eighty pages of foolscap. It was drawn up by- 
Mr. Mudholkar. Considerable study of Blue Books and 
'Official reports was needed and this was cheerfully 
undertaken. His position in this matter differs essen- 
tially from that generally taken by the capitalists classes 
and their supporters. The expropriation of the culti- 
.vating classes by the money-lending and professional 
classes is regarded by him as a serious economic, poHti- 
Holland soda! danger,, and while disapproving of the 
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particular measures proposed, he very strongly holds , 
that suitable action for keeping a peasant proprietory 
■class, on the land is urgently demanded. HebeiieveS ' 
■■ ■more , in ediicatio.ii, a beneficent land revenue policy ’and 
■an adequate supply of cheap capital than in restrictive 
legislation. 

There is no Legislative Council for Berar, but it 
was the practice of the Administration to constitute 
small committees to which measures proposed to be 
enacted into law w’ere referred. Mr. Mudholkar was 
invariably placed on these committees. Laws for Ber- 
ar are made by Order in Council of the Governor- 
General of British India in exercise of the powers 
.given 'by the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, Berar not being 
regarded as an integral part of British India though for 
•ail practical purposes except legislation it is treated as 
such. 

It was mainly by Mr. Mudholkar^s effort that the 
anomaly of legislation being made by the Executive 
Council instead of by the Legislative Council as for the 
rest of the country was brought to the fore. He has 
been instrumental in raising the question more than 
-once by means of representations to the constituted 
authorities and of resolutions at the Congress and the 
Central Provinces and Berar Provincial Conference. 
He has drawn up an elaborate note in which the legality 
■of the whole procedure is shown to be open to serious 
■question. It is stated that it is engaging the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State, It is an open secret 
that he has been more than once recommended by the 
Chief Commissioner for nomination as a member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council to represent the Central 
Provinces, but that as Berar is not British India and a 
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constituent part of the Central Provinces proper^ the 
Government of India felt unable to accept the recom- 
mendation of the bead of the Local Adniiiiistratton,. 
It is to be hoped that the matter will be satisiac- 
.torily settled' in. connection with the introduction, of. 
the constitutional reforms now pending, and that 
' his countrymen will not be deprived of his services in 
the vSiipreme CoimciL 




Mr. Miidhoikar joined the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1888 when its fourth session was held at x411aha- 
bad under the presidency of the late ever to be lamen- 
ted Mr. George Yule. He at once became a promi- 
nent member of this great national assembly and has. 
ever since been one of its unceasing and most in- 
defatigable workers. The only Session of the Congress, 
from which he was absent after that year wa.s the 
eighteenth one held at Ahmedadad in 1902, and this- 
was owing to a great domestic misfortune, the serious, 
illness and death of his eldest daughter, his only 
child by his first wife. At every other session of 
the Congress he has been one of the principal speakers; 
and his speeches on such varied subjects as agricuN 
tural indebtedness and land aleination, land settle- 
ment and land revenue administration, the econo- 
mic condition of the people and the finances of 
the Government, technical education and industrial 
development, the separation of judicial from executive 
functions and the powers of the police and the 
Magistracy, the reform of the Legislative Councils and 
the reconstitution of the U Diversities, Sedition LaW’ 
and the partition of Bengal, will repay perusal as 
being utterances marked by knowledge sobriety and a 
sense of responsibility. Mr. Mudholkar was one ot the 
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•CoiigTess delegates to ■ England in 1890, and along' 
wit'll his colleagues Babu Surendranath Baoerjea and 
Mr Eardle'y Norton did his best to bring about the , 
reform of 1892. He, acting, with. his feliow-Congress-- 
.men of Berar invited the Congress to Aiiiraoti in 1897 
and laboured hard and devotedly as its Secretary to 
make it the great success it was in that most difficult of 
years. Amraoti is the only town in the whole- 
country of its size, population and importance to have 
dared to hold the Congress. If it did so the credit, 
belongs to no small extent to Mr. Mudholker. 

That Congress was held at a time when the murder 
of Rant and Ayerest had exasperated the Anglo-Indian 
community and the prosecution and conviction of Mr. 
Tilak had prodmced excitement among the Indians. 
The rigid enforcement of a most drastic plague policy 
was another danger which threatened the holding of 
the Congress meeting in Berar. Several representations 
had to be made to the local Government and the pro- 
vincial authorities, executive and sanitary, frequent inter- 
views had to be made to remove the objections raised 
to aliov/ persons coming from or even passing through 
the plague affected tracts to enter Berar. The situation 
threw on Mr. Mudiiolkar and other Berar leaders,, 
unprecedentedly heavy burden. The utmost patience,, 
tact, and conciliation had to be put under requisition 
to smooth the official opposition without sacrificing, 
principles or yielding any important point. 

The failure of the rains in 1896 which brought 
about a severe faniine in the Central Provinces, North- 
ern India and the Deccan produced in Berar alsO' 
great scarcity and high prices. The influx of people 
trom the affected tracts increased the distress. To* 
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do something for the poor steps were taken by the 
Amraoti leaders. Selling grain at rates below the 
, miarket rates and establishing a kitchen for the very 
poor, unable to work were resolved. The project was 
initiated by Mr. Mudholkar and Mr. M, V. Joshi and 
. : other' non-officials ■ -and' the Coiiiiiiissioiier and other 
. European officers heartily accepted it. The Mudhol- 
, kar brothers and the Joshis — -father and son— were the 
chief organisers and workers. In March 1897. a brancli,, 
of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fuiicl was started 
in Berar and Mr. Mudholkar and another Indian 
■....■gentleman were appointed secretaries.. This ■ heavy ■ ■ 
'.responsibility was undertaken In. foil knowledge .'o£ the - 
-fact. that the main burden of making arrangements' 'for. 
the Congress lay on his shoulders. The Berar 
Committee's work was conducted on a scale and with a 
througliness which were acknowledged by Government. 
In 1898 the title of Rao Bahadur was conferred in 
recognition of his work. In 1899-1900 came the greatest 
famine known to India in modern times when even 
Giijeratand Berar tracts, which had not known a famine 
for over a century, were smitten hard. On this occasion 
also Mr. Mudholkar was to the forefront and was again 
•secretary of the Famine Fund. 

The question of framing a constitution lor the 
Congress was pressed upon the attention of that body 
from 1887 and in 18 94 and 1895 even some drafts were 
prepared. But no scheme was found sufficiently 
■acceptable to even a portion of the delegates and no 
advance was made. At the Congress of 1898 a sub- 
committee was appointed with Mr. Mudholkar as 
! secretary to prepare a workable scheme. He set to 
‘•work almost immediately, prepared a draft, circulated it " 
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to his colleagues, diuined them till the}?- gave a reply 
-and when the Congress met at Lucknow in December 
1899 there was drawn up a set of ruleS' which with a feW: 
.■verbal alterations was accepted by the congress. 


On the demise of Her late Majesty Queen-Em- 
press Victoria, a movement was started in Berar as else- 
where to raise a suitable memorial to her. Mr. 
Mudhoikar was first informaly consulted and he ex- 
pressed his readiness to work for it provided it was given 
the shape of technical or industrial school. The lead- 
ing officials and non-officials were agreed on the point 
and thus was originated the work which has just 
•arrived at fruition. It was not all smooth sailing, 
however. When the attitude of Lord Curzoii against 
the idea of the Queen^s All India niemorial taking the 
form of an institution for scienific and technical instruc- 
tion was made known, a very high officer in that province 
‘Openly expressed his disbelief in the project resolved 
upon in Berar. Fortunately his departure soon after re- 
moved a chilling influence and the old Berar officials 
being tirm in their loyalty to the scheme it was left in tact. 
About a lac and twenty live thousand were realised from 
which after giving ten thousand to All-India Memorial 
;a balance of one lac and fifteen thousand remained. The 
preparation of a scheme, sufficiently compirehensive 
and at the same within the means of a small province 
required great thought and deliberation and generous 
help from Government was from the first recognised as 
a sinequa non. By the time the committee was able to 
devise a suitable and practicable scheme Berar was 
transferred to the Central Provinces. The Chief Com- 
'missioner of that territory then was Mr. (Now Sir) J. 
Hewett, a true friend of Indians industrial develop- 
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nient. He promised very liberal help from Govern nienL 
Mr. Miidhoikor went to Bombay and Poona to consult 
■ PrincIpai'Moaie.-. and Dr. Thomson and "to ■ psrsonaily 
•see '.wliat was being' 'done there and' how. ' .A.schein.e' 
■was 'drawn- up. for the establishment of. a. .Teciiiiical, 
-.Institute for Mechanical Engineering and; kindred' 
subjects. But there was to be one more check from the 
Ctirzonian Secretariat which for some months made the- 
man who had devoted, his clays, weeks and months to- 
the scheme pass restless and anxious days and nights.. 
■Fortunately Mr. J, Hewett had by that time become’ 
Member for Industry and Conimerce and Sir Frederick 
'Lely who had succeeded him as Chief Commissioner -was. 
"good.' friend of industrial deve.lopi.iient^aiid he strongly 
supported the Berar Committee’s protest and againseiit 
up their project making only a small alteration to soothe- 
the vanity of the .Simla -Secretariat. It was, sanctioned. 
Government g^ve Rsv 80,000 as a contribution to the 
initial expenditure and has sanetioiied an yearly grant up 
to Rs. 11300 for maintemance expenditure and Rs. 1,300 
from MuiiiGi.paIiti.es..' Buikliiig: and workshops are com- 
pleted and machinery is ordered, Mr, Mudhoikar feels a 
parent’s love for this institution. One of the reasons why 
he did not move to Nagpur after the old Berar Judicial 
Commissioners Court was abolished was that he wished 
to see this institution in full and satisfactory working, 
order before he would take rest or shift anywhere. 

The grand effort made in 1891 to hold the- 
Congress seemed to have exhausted all public life of 
the Central Provinces and for thirteen years there was 
no public activity even at Nagpur, the capita! of the- 
province. When the Congress was held in Berar In IB97 
it w^as hoped that the Central Provinces would actively 
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‘Cooperate, with their neighbour. This...- however was 
-not done and the leaders of Berar liad to make '. repeated 
appeals to the leading men. of Nagpur to rouse them to, 
action, ' At last in 1905,' the ■ Firt C. P. and Berar 
Provincia! Conference was ■ held at Nagpur in April. 
This' was followed by two sessions. Mr. Mudholkar 
presided over the Third C. P. and Berar Provincial 
Conference held at Raipur in 1907. Along with the 
political conferences, were held the Provincial Industrial 
Conferences. Mr. Mudholkar presided over the sessions 
of 1905 and 1906. 

His presidential addresses at Raipur and Jubbuh 
pore and his papers on ‘‘ The Economic Condition of 
the Indian People ’’ and “ Education and Industrial 
Development” show bis grasp of political and industrial 
‘questions. He is as keen about social reform as about 
political and industrial. In fact he is very particular 
in always pointing out what he calls the unity of our 
work. 

His interest in industrial questions is not merely 
academic. As mentioned above so far back as 1881- 
1882 he took the leading part in forming the first 
Joint-vStock Company . in Berar. Four years later 
we find him co-operating with Rao Bahadur Deorao 
Vinayak and Mr. Jaikrishna Bagaji of Akpla in 
establishing the first factory in Berar organised and 
managed by educated Hindus. The first one or two 
years were years of difficulty and the three leading men 
had to put up with much ridicule and censure. They 
had a sweet revenge afterwards when phenomenal 
profits were reaped year after yelr and the value 
of the Company’s shares ■ which had dropped to 
half became fourfold. This concern is now a 
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.combined : Spinning ^ and Weaving .Mill, and Ti Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factory. Some eleven years ago< 
.'another business was started by these : same ... men 
■which .was" ■ an. Oil Pressing Factory at Akola to w'hie.h " 
was joined later on a giniiig factory. The factory is 
under the management of Mr. Mudholkar’s brother. 
Two companies were formed in 1901 for carrying on 
ginningand pressing operations at Amraotianda place 
near there, of whicli he is one of the largest share- 
holders and Chairman of the Board of Directors and a 
third was formed in the Akola District in which he has- 
substantial interest. In several of the industrial concerns 
started out in his province he contributed his mite — 
which in some cases was a fairly large amount. Some 
of these attempts have not succeeded and along with 
others he lost money. But he is a ^^eritabie- 
Micawber and his having burnt his lingers at times has 
not diminished his zeal for industrial work. 

He was offered the Joint-General Secretaryship of 
of the Congress when it was rendered vacant by the 
death of Pandit Ajudhia Nath, but his modesty preclu- 
ded him from seriously thinking of accepting it. Simi- 
larly it may be mentioned in passing, he declined the 
President ship of the Fifth Indian Social Conference held 
at Nagpur in 1891 which was offered to him. by the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade. In recent years Mr. Mudholkar 
was twice recommended for the Presidentship of the 
the Congress by the Bombay Presidency Association. 
No doubt this signal honour will be conferred on him. 
very soon. It may be added that all these years he has 
been Berar Secretary of the Congress, and that in the 
matter of meeting pecuniary obligations the Berar 
Committee has ' ever been honourably distingmshed' 
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among Congress Committees iu India, Mr. Miidlioikar 
himself with Mr. Joslii making large sacrifices for the 

:''"ca!ise. ^ ^ ' ■ 

Mr. Mudholkar has in his day sustained several 
bereavements of a very tidying character. He lost his 
father when he was only 2 ) years old, he lost bis first 
wife in 1892, he lost his daughter, to whom he was 
singularly attached, in 1902, and he has lost two of his 
brothers and only recently he lost his nephew — a 
promising young man who passed LL.B. Examination 
last 3^ear. He is a man of strong attachments and it 
can be easily imagined what a sore application these 
ordeals must have been to him. 

Presidential speech of the Third Provin- 
cial conference held at Raipur in 1907- 
Bkother Delegates, Friends and Countrymen,, 

I am greateful to you for the honour you have done 
me in electing me President of this Conference and I 
am very grateful to my friends Dr. Gour and Mr. Da- 
dabhoy for the very kind terms in which they have 
been pleased to express their appreciation of the hum- 
ble services which it has fallen to my lot to perform. 

I value the honour not so much for the dignity which 
the position accorded by your suffrages carries, but 
chiefly for the greater scope which it affords for help- 
ing the great cause in wiiich you all here and our coun- 
trymen in other parts are working {Cheers), Grave- 
questions of the vital interest to the Country are loudly 
calling for solution and are engaging the attention of 
the Government and the thinking portion of the peo- 
ple. Various views are advanced, different plans propo- 
sed and methods suggested in regard to them. Both on 
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, aceoiint of the importance and nature, of ■ the. subjects 
. and the zeal :. ..evinced in their discussion it is to bC' 
expecte.d that this assembly representing the wisdom, 
knowledge, experience and public spirit of these. 
Provinces {Hear^ hear)^ would be 'called upon .do 
deal with them directly and indirectly, i esteem it a 
great privilege to be accorded the position of President 
on such an important occasion. 

Gentlemen, we are living in a critical period of our 
history. A new spirit generated by the contact of t'wo 
great civilizations, the Western and the Eastern, is 
moving the people of this vast Continent and rousing 
them to a sense of national existence and making them 
alive to their duties and responsibilities, their rights 
privileges as members of a civilised community and a 
world -wide Empire. Placed by the inscrutable 
decree of an all wise Providence in the position 
of British subjects, welded together by common 
'interests, common objects, common difficulties 
and common di^bilities the people of India 
have, through the beneficent influence of elevating 
knowledge, been awakened to the consciousness that 
they should have the complete status of British citizens. 
They are stirred by the worthy ambition of being 
^entrusted with their full share of work in the difficult 
task of Government and their zeal is fired to develop in 
themselves the requisite physical, mental and moral 
capacities for this task (Cheers). 

Gentlemen, the principle of Swadeshism, which is 
aiianifesting itself with such strength for some time 
past, is an expression of this lofty spirit of duty and 
dignity {Hear^ hear) which is spreading amongst 
the people. It embodies the sentiment of nationalism 
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'■or patriotism which is such a potent factor in the pro- 
gress of' the. biiiiian race.' Devotion, for the ' mother" 
-lancl^ love for all her children, and biiniiiig desire for 
'Streiigthening their capabilities so. that the}^ may labo'iir, 
for the i.nipro'vement of the hiiiiian . kind and for • the, 
faithful observance of the great moral laws which rule 
rthe universe, these constitute the essence of the senti- 
ment. {Cheers). The duty which it lays on us is to 
-create a strong, robust, hard-working, industrious, 
sober, thrifty body of citizens capable of enduring the 
vicissitudes of life and lit to flight its battles. 
The citizens have to be equipped with the 
knowledge of the working of the forces of nature, their 
action and interaction ; and this strength and this 
knowledge have to be guided and made efficient by 
moral sense and spiritual faith. In its comprehensive 
■aspect and full significance the Swadeshi principle or, 
as it might he rendered, the principle of iiationalism 
or patriotism is a message to each nation to qualify 
itself for the noble purpose of streneously exerting 
towards the perfection of mankind. {Hear^ hear). 
Faith in truth, justice, righteousness and universal love 
are the bedrock on which its temple is reared. (Cheers) 

Associated in organised societies in which human 
units have to live and work, maintenance of peace and 
order, the establishment of just relations between the 
•different classes and grades of workers, the promotion 
of co-operation and healthy fellow-feelings amongst 
them are a prime necessity. Thus it is that politics 
play such a prominent part in the economy of human 
.race. The questions they deal with have to be approa- 
ched not in a spirit of apology but as a matter of 
imperative necessity and high duty. 
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Economic /‘-Swadesliism forms a . part of. this great 
sphere of work and'; its ■ importance to.the ^Indiaii co,mr 
miinity placed in the ■ situation in which it is -by adven- 
tious causes cannot. 'be too highly estimated.; 

Our Congresses, 'Conferences and Associations iia 
working for political reforms, industrial regeneration, 
and the elimination of unhealthy social practices and, 
institutions are thus discharging not a merely, ordi- 
narily useful or necessary function, but are , en- 
gaged in a most meritorious and holy work.. 
The sacredness of their mission, its intimate- 

connection with the perfection of human society its- 
unison with the laws of God cannot be too often insis- 
ted upon or too firmly impressed on our minds. In 
times of difficulty and trial when the obstacles in our 
path threaten to overwhelm us, when disappointment 
makes craven suggestions and when the scoff of the- 
Philistine and the faithless seems to produce an unner- 
ving effects, the consciousness of the loftiness of our 
purpose and its conformity with the eternal verities will 
put heart into us, steady our step and brighten our 
vision. Sustained by it, criticism and opposition instead 
of damping our zeal or enfeebling on energy would 
go only to strengthen our resolve and increase our 
vigour. 

Gentlemen, we ought to derive encouragement 
and support from the progress which our cause is ma- 
king. It is not very many years ago when the mere men- 
tion of political reform roused denunciation and created 
a storm, and the Congress and its allied institutions were 
called seditious and dangerous. The stages of hatred 
and opposition, of opprobrium and misrepresentation,. 
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of ridicule and contempt through which every move- 
ment' having any vitality in- it has- to pass, have .been ' 
left behind. We are now . weii. amidst the, stage of 
partial concession'/aiidVcan reasQ.nably .hope for cotnp- 
Icte acceptance before long. ' The ''pi-op^gsiiida ■ which 
was deemed at one time dangerously subversive is now 
recognised as legitimate. Its exceedingly modest 
hrst demand which was characterised as '‘a leap in the 
dark’^ and ‘‘a big jainp into the unknown” has long 
been granted and placed on the Statute book. Its 
further fuller and more thorough-going measures of 
reform, which were denounced as impossible and re- 
volutionary, are within a measurable distance of a^- 
least partial fulfilment, (cheers). The first and 
most difficult steps have been taken. The principle 
of a real live representation has been accepted, the 
justice of the claims of Indians to participate more 
largely in the higher branches of the administration 
is not now qnestioned as it once was; financial control 
the mere suggestion of which 18 years ago roused 
viceregal ire is now within sight. (Hear, hear). With the- 
return of the wave of Liberalism in England two years, 
back the number of men of position and influence 
taking interest in the advancement of the political status 
of Indians has greately increased. Responsible states- 
men are busy considering what further steps 
towards progress should be taken. Above all 
in the King-Emperor s message to Parliament the need 
for early reform is frankly stated. (Hear, hear). But 
the most notable achievement of the forces of which 
the National Congress was the first and the most 
characteristic expression, is the rise of public opinion, 
the hold which the principle of nationalism is obtaining. 




if 
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; ■ lin the country, the daily increasing spread of .^earnest- 
-ness' of purpose and activity of effort' (Cheers). 

All these are factors which contribute to 
'■.■■success' and . ought, to put heart into , '.'US.,... .And, 
though a rose coloured optimissii, which sees 
nothing but the pleasant side of a thing, is not 
■desirable, .a pessimism which can see the dark 
‘Side only is equally to be avoided (Flear, hear).' A 
. 'State of thorough- contentedness with things as they are 
is a prelude to stagnation. Some measure of discon- 
tent is a necessary incentive to progress (Hear, hear). 
It is on a judicious admixture of the two that solid and 
permanent advance depends. ■ Avoiding on one hand 
the helplessness of fatalism and the stolid complacence 
of optimism, we have to avoid on the other the impa- 
■lienee and haste, which want of sufficient thought and 
want of sufficient experience are apt to produce. Such 
success as our agitation is capable of achieving ought 
to serve as an inspiration and incentive to further 
•efforts. We must utilise our failures to ‘strengthen 
'Our purpose and to fix our resolve. Judged in this light 
•our present position is one for hopefulness and expec- 
tation. Political progress is of necessity i^ery slow. 
Even in a homogeneous community no individual or 
body, possessing power, willingly or easily agrees or 
'Submits to part with any portion of it. In the case of 
India there are the additional difficulties caused by 
the difference of race and the antagonism of interests 
due to the fact of an outside rule. As practical politicians 
^and as persons endowed with common sense we must 
make allowances for ail these various considerations 
;and not take up an attitude which ignores them. Simi- 
slarly, the frame of mind which entertains no confidence 
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•iii -tlie. sence of justice, wise statesmanship or far-siglit- 
' ed" prudence of the British nation is emphatically to be-.- 
deprecated. Such distrust .and low estimate is not, ■. iii, 
the first place, correct and justifiable, and, in the second 
place, serves no useful purpose and oiil}- increases our 
difllculties by creating ill-will and friction. It would 
be untrue to pretend that we are satisfied with our 
lot and that we are content with a system, a form 
of Government, in which sufficient scope is not 
afforded to us to rise to the height of our 
stature. It would be equally unwise to entertain visions 
which are incapable of accomplishment. We must 
look facts fully in the face and adjust our ideals, our- 
objects and our methods accordingly. Whatever re- 
generation for India is possible lies only through the 
establishment of solidarity of opinions and sentiments 
among the differnt races, castes and creeds inhabiting; 
this vast country. It is by the harnio-iiising of the 
various interests which exist that our elevation can. 
take place. The educated classes who ai*e the natural 
leaders of the people must fully percieve this. They 
must ever bear in mind the utter folly of clannish or 
parochial aims. It is in the consolidation of an Indian 
nation including in it all the diverse communities in- 
habiting this continent or holding interests therein 
that they ought to put their great trust and faith. 


Self-Government is the goal of our political ambi- 
tion, because it is only an autonomous nation which can 
afford scope and supply facilities for the develo| meat 
of those intellectual powers and that moral and spiri- 
tual fervour which must be possessed by its citizens 
before they can take their share in the evolution of the- 
iiiim,an race. Such autonomy '.-for India is not '^beyond 
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the range of practical politics when some of the wisest 
and best men of England admit its justice and contem- 
plate its grant. It is not an impossible or impracticable 
claim which we advance. It is not merely specu- 
lative considerations or abstract principles on which 
we tely. We take our stand on the firm ground of 
statutory rights and royal pledges (Hear, hear). The 
■combined wisdom of the three Estates of the British 
realm laid down in 1833;— 

That no native of the said territories (India) nor 
•^any natural born subject of His Majesty 
icsident therein shall by reason only of his 
“religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or 
any of them be disabled from holding any 
“ place, office or emolument under the said 
“ Government.’’ (Act 8 and 4 William 4, C. 
85, S. 87). (Hear, hear). 

^ Her late gracious Majesty Queen-Empress Victoria 
•(Hear, hear), of revered memorj' in the Proclama- 
tion which she issued in November, 1858, gave assur- 
ances which more than anything else restored tranquill- 

•ity and secured peace. Says that Proclamation: 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of 
“ our Indian territories by the same obliga- 
“ tions of duty which bind us to all our other 
“ subjects ; and these obligations by the ble.ss- 
“ ing of Almighty God we shall faithfully and 
'• conscientiously fulfil, x x x . And it is 
“ our further will, that, so far as may be, our 
“ subjects of whatever race or creed, be fully 
and impartially admitted to offices in our 
“ service and the duties of which they may be 
“qualified by their education, ability and 
, : integrity to discharge.” (Hear, hear). 
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These are not merely empty words vainly uttered* 
They represent the essence of wise and far-sighted 
•statesmanship. They were issued after mature deli- 
beration.' They are solemn, promises made in the 'full 
.■ 'knowledge of their sanctity. . Those ivho "Scoff at them 
•or try to explain them away show the gravest disres- 
pect to the august Sovereign from whom they came in 
the fulness of her heart 

Of these attempts to read away Her late Majesty's 
Proclamation Lord Ripon said on a iremorable ocaisioii 
in the Viceregal Legislative Council. The document 
is not a treaty. It is not a diplomatic instrument. It 
is a declaration of principles of Government which, if 
it is obligatory at all, is obligatory in respect to all to 
■which it is addressed. The doctrine, therefore, to 
’Which Sir Fitz James Stephen has given the sanction of 
Lis authority, I feel bound to repudiate to the utmost 
of my power. It seems to me to be inconsistent with 
the character of my Sovereign and with the honor of 
rny country, and if it were once to be received and 
acted upon by the Government of England, it would 
■do more, than any thing else could possibly do, to strike 
:at the root of our power and to destroy our just influ- 
ence. Because that power and that influence 
rest more upon the conviction of our good faith 
than upon any other foundation, aye, more than upon 
the valour of our soldiers and the reputation of our 
arms,” (Hear, hear). 

I would give one iiiore quotation, and this time 
from a conservative Viceroy. Lord Lytton said on ist 
January, 1877, at the Delhi Durbar Assemblage : — 
you, the natives of India, whatever your race, and 
whatever your creed, have^ a recognised claim to share 
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largely with "your English fei!ow*stibjeets, a 
yoiii capacity for the task, in the adniiiiistr 
couatiy you inhabit. This claim is four 
highest justice. It has been repeatedly 
British and Indian Statesineii and by the Le 
the Imperial Parliament. It is recognised 
vernment of India, as binding on its honour, 
stent with all the aims of its policv.’' 

The latest attempt to nullify the Procla 
made by Lord Curzon (Shame.) It has 'r 
^ seveie rebuke it deserved from no less a 
than Mr. John Moriey who said : “ I do 
that the Ministers who advised Queen 
framing one of the most niiPmnrQ Kl/a 


I have preferred to 
rights of British citizens 
tutional grounds than c 
cause I consider for 


our claim to the fullest 
lore on legal and consti- 
lical principles, not be- 
a moment that these should be or 
can be ignored or left out of account. Far from think- 
mg so I hrmly believe that no individual, no inslitution 
no community, no nation, no empire may lose sight of 
them with impunity. Gentlemen, the Divine Law is. 
writ large in history. The immutable principles of 
Justice and righteousness govern the universe. It is. 
righteousness which, exalteth a nation, (Hear hearV 
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Disregard of triitli, honesty and love, whatever tempo- 
rary advantages it may secure, is a surer precursor of 
degeiieracy' . and' fail.' It is. because ' the ^ declarations,,, 
contained in the Statute of 18B3 and in the Queen’s 
Proclamation, proceed on a recognition ol the princi- 
ples that they have a permanent value and carry high 
authority (Cheers). 

At the same time it must be ever borne in mind 
that the obligation to ob ey the moral law is mutual. 
The governed as well as the Governors, the people as 
much as the repositaries of authority are bound to 
obey it. The existence, safety, and prosperity of both 
depend upon the fulfilment of this condition. 


Our view of politics, of the place it should occupy 
111 our esteem, of the objects which are to be achieved 
through it, depends — like several others — upon our 
ideal of existence, upon the doctrines we hold about 
the purpose of life. If individual happiness, personal, 
pleasures and self-aggrandisement are to be regarded as 
the be-all and the end-all of human life then politics 
can be nothing but a game of force, fraud and 
chicanery tempered only by the fear that two can pilay 
at it. But to all those whose faith is deep and firm ia 
the Divine orclin nice or those who steady their falter- 
ing steps with the worship of an ideal humanity, it is a 
department of religion itself. It is as much under the 
domain of the moral law as individual conduct, family 
life and neighbourly relations (Cheers). 

Equality of treatment to all, equality before law of 
all, equal opportunities to ail, favouritism to none are 
basis of a permanent empire. (Cheers). The interests 
of England and India alike require the scrupulous 
observance of these principles. 
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The attainment of our idea! can, we recpanise, 
come only in the course of time . But the juncture lias 
■certainly arrived when a real and substantia! advance 
on the small beginning inaugurated to years ago 
should be made. K is in the power of the Government, 
by giving due effect to the frank, geiierous and 
wisely statesmanlike policy solemnly ‘laid down in 
1833 and 1858, to give a living and substantial repie- 
•sentation to the people, and thereby confirm them 
in loyalty and attachment to the British rule 
ifHea!, heai). The noble instincts of the great sove- 
reign who rules this empire, and the high character and 
liberal sympathies of the statesmen who wield power 
in the present ministry, encourage the hope that what 
Macaulay called “ the path of honour and of duty” 
■would be followed. Gentlemen, in this connection 
■allow me to read a portion of the Viceroy’s speech 
which appears in the Statesman of Calcutta of yes- 
terday (28-3-07) to hand this morning. In the course 
of Ins observations anent the Budget his lordship 
■delivered himself thus with reference, to The New 
India : — 

Tiie Hon. Mr. Gokhale tempts me to foreshadow 
the future. lam afraid at present I can only do so 
taintly. I recognise with him that politically India is 
in a transition state, that new and just aspirations are 
springing up amongt its people which the rulin'^ 
■power must be prepared not only to meet but to 
■assist. A change is rapidly passing over the land 
■and we cannot afford to dally. And to my mind 
nothing would be more unfortunate for India than that 
the Government of India should fail to recognise the 
signs of the times. I have deemed it all-important 
that the initiative of possible reforms should emanate 
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trom us. 1 have leit that nothing woiiid be more 
mischievous to British Administration in India in the 
liitiire than a belief that its Government had acted, on 
no conviction of their own^ but simply in siibniission ' to 
.agitation in this country and in accordance with instruc- 
tions conveyed to them from Home. If there has 
been misconception as to this, I hope I may he allow- 
ed this opportunity of correcting it. The story, as far 
as 1 can tell it at present, is simply this, that last autumn 
I appointed a Coai nittee of my Council to consider 
the possibility of a development of administrative 
machinery in accordance with the new conditions we 
were called upon to face. The Committee’s report 
was considered by my Council, and a despatch express- 
ing the views of my colleagues and myself has been 
rforwarded to the Secretary of State. What I would 
impress upon you is that this move in advance has 
emanated entirely from the Government of India, 
,and that we are justly entitled to deny any accu- 
sation of “an inadequate appreciation of the 
.realities of the present sitiiation.” We have now to 
await the reply of the Secretary of State, and there is 
no intention th;it any legislation should be undertaken 
before the public in India and at Home have had ample 
■opportunity for an expression of opinion on the pro- 
posals we have placed before him, I can assure all 
those who are interested in this great question that 
the despatch we have recently addressed to Mi\ Morley 
is fraught with great possibilities, and I earnestly trust 
that the suggestions it contains may go far towards 
•satisfying the pressing requirements of the Indian 
Empire. 

But we have to remember, ' gentlemen, that bur 
advance depends mainly on -ourselves-. ■ Nations'" by 
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themselves are' made.- Representative Govern 
to be successtui,. requires in the electors the capacity 
to exercise the rights asked for and the willingness aiidi 
readiness to make the requisite sacrihces for their ex- 
ercise. Keen interests in public affairs insistence on their 
rights^ and readiness to spend their time and money in 
vindicating them are necessary. We {nust Iiave union- 
- practically perfect union among the Indians. (Hear,, 
hear). We must make ourselves lit for the high estate 
which we claim. We must be selfreliant, manly and. 
just. (Cheers). A lofty ideal and a noble purpose 
must guide our footsteps in the march towards the 
promised land. Taught in the school of adversity we 
must turn our difficulties to account by making them 
subserve the increase of our strength. Undaunted by 
obstacles we must combine patience with a ffrm resolve... 
(Cheers). 

Countrymen, I have dealt at some length on matters,, 
of general principles and iiationai import for two 
reasons. In the lirst place, we here, in the Provincial 
Conference, seek to apply to Provincial questions, the 
policy accepted by us as proper and suitable in matters 
of national concera. And, in the second place, in the 
animated discussions that are going on around us and 
in the apparently confficting views that are advanced 
from various sides a statement of our position in clear 
terms is serviceable for showing that after all there is. 
no real divergence in the so-called opposing schools. 

Before I proceed to submit my observations on 
our Provincial matters, there are two events which re- 
cently happened to which I must draw your attention. 
One is the visit of His Majesty the Amir of Afganistan 
{.Hear, hear), to this country, and the other the 
..Silver Jubilee of the, accession to the Baroda throne o£ 
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His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao Maharaj Gaikwad^ 
?'(Loiid, applause). Though the Amir could not tind it 
.■possible ...or convenient to come into ■ greater persoii-:" 
-al contact with the non-offlcial Indians — ^Mabo- 
medans, Hindoos or Parsees — it is obvious that 
he has an enlightened appreciation of the actual- 
dties of the situation, and evidently considers that 
both on principle and on grounds of coniinori 
interests the Mahomedans and Hindoos ought to live 
on terms of fellow-ship and mutual esteem and to 
■eschew all differences. (Hear, hear). 

The Silver Jubilee of His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao 
Maharaja’s reign is an event which has given satis- 
faction and pleasure not only to his subjects but to all 
Indians — educated Indians particularly. (Hear, hear). 
The best and most c:ipable of the Indian Ruling Chiefs, 
there is no other Prince whose name arouses, outside 
•his state, any such enthusiasm, respect, admiration and 
pride as his. A prince of wide reading and deep cul- 
ture, his enlightened administration, his devotion to 
work, his high conception of duty are on a par with 
the policy he has inaugurated of developing the ma- 
terial resources of his Stale and raising the intellectual, 
moral and political condition of his subjects. (Hear, 
ihear). Our best wishes go to him (Hear, hear), and 
we pray to the Almighty to grant long life and strength 
■of purpose to such a prince to carry out his noble 
uiission. (Loud and tremendous applause). 

Passing to our local questions, the iirst and foremost 
■which claims our consideration is the claim of the united 
territory of the Central Provinces and Berar to be 
accorded its due share in the administration of its 
affairs. We join in the prayer which has gone from 
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nil Indui about the expansion of the Supreme Lesis- 
lative Council, (Hear, heai-j and a larger introduction 
01 the elective piinciple in its constitution. (Hear, 
leaij. Gentlemen, while admitting the necessity of a 
su-ong central Government, vve believe that its efficiencv 
and capability for doing good will be enhanced by 
enlisting in the work of administratioa a larger mea- 
sure of co-operatim, from the elected representatives 
ot tile people, (Clieers). 

But it is on more important considerations than 

oiLng the wheels of administration or increasing their 
speed, that the claim which we advance for thoroughly 

representative Legislative Councils is based, and we' 
must taxe care to emphasize those higher grounds. An 
autocrabc form of government, even if there is a success- 
ion of kings like King Rama, is, from its very nature, 
bound to produce degeneration and decay. It is only 
through proper exercise that our organs or faculties can 
be developed,_ or even so much as kept in a normally 
healthy condition. In these days when communal 
existence and progress depend upon national efficiencv 
A IS of greater importance to see whether any given 
insbtution would stimulate national cohesion and 

national strength rather than whether it Would add to- 

the comforts and pleasures of life. In the language of 
the Resolutions of 1882 of the Government of india on 
Local Self-Government, the expansion of the Councils 
is valuable as '■ a means of popular and political educa- 
tion which would enable our people to successfully 
work such form of Representative Government as i^ 
established oris being established in the other self- 
governing parts of the British Empire. 

In such an expanded Council there should be at. 
least twenty four elected members and our united 
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territory should have the right of sending at least three 
members, . (Hear, hear). 

In one respect, and that is a most important one, 
the claim of the Central Provinces to have due re» 
presentation on the Viceregal Council is higher than 
that of the other provinces of British India. (Cheers). 
These other provinces have their own Provincial 
LegislativeCouncils where all local measures are enacted 
and where the Provincial Budget is discussed and 
criticised. Until a similar body is created for this, 
province and while the number of members in the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General continues 
what it is at present, it would be only fair that it 
should have two non-official elected representatives in, 
that Council. As a matter of fact our position is. 
much more unsatisfactory than that of the other 
provinces. Only on one occasion, since the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils in 1893,, 
was the appointment of a Central Provinces re- 
presentative based on the elective principle. For 
ten years the appointments were made by Cover 
ment without ascertaining the opinions of the District 
Councils and the Municipalities as was required by 
the Rules . Gentlemen, it is not questioned that the 
persons who were appointed were capable and good 
men, deserving the honour; but the omission to consult 
public opinion remains all the same. In 1905 there 
was a retrogression, and that year there was no non- 
official member for the C. P. In 1906 a non-official 
member was reappointed, but there was again an ignor- 
ing of the electorate entitled to be consulted. We 
have nothing to complain against the choice made, and 
in criticising tiie appointment we express no want of 
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confidence in our distiogtiislied countryman and respec- 
ted friend the Hon^ble Mr. G. M. Chitnavis. (Cheers). 
Gentlemen, this is not a question of individuals. It is 
an important principle which is at stake, and 
we shall be failing in our duty if we did not 
record our protest against the persistent disregard of a 
vital: principle. ■■■' It is sincerly ■ hoped that pending the 
' introduction' of the larger reforms we pray for, or those, 

^ which, judging by what has appeared in the public 
; press, seems to be in contemplation, the Government 
- will give effect to the Rule that the appointiiieiit of the 
C. P. representative should be made in conformity with ■ 
the opinions of the District Councils and the . ■MiiniGi-'. ': 
'.■pal Committees. ■ 

Even more important than the reform advocated 
in regard to our representation on the Supreme Legis« 
lative Council is the necessity, which I submit exists, of 
the creation of a Legisl.ative Council for the Central 
Provinces and Berar (Hear, hear). This combined terri- 
tory has an area of 99,376 square miles of purely 
British territory or including native states 1,18,874 
square miles. There are 113 towns and 42,987 villages 
with a total population of 12,783,500. The land 
revenue and rates in 1905 amounted to Rs. 1,87,29,721. 
There are large forest tracts and mineral fields 
which are just opened. The province of Berar 
and the western portion of the Nagpur Division 
constitute the most important Cotton producing tract 
in the country. The number of factories in this area 
is next to that in the Bombay Presidency alone and 
the volume of trade is among the largest outside the 
Presidency towns and the great shipping ports. Gentle- 
men, the time has certainly come when this important 
territory^ showing so, much agricultural, mining, and ' 
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industrial activity and possessing such vast potentiali- 
ties^ should have an administration which is more in 
consonance with advanced ideas than the present one 
(Cheers). If provincial Legislative Councils wertb nee- 
ded elsewhere they are equally needed for our Province. 

(PI ear, hear). Overcentralisation is the weak heel of 
Indian administration. Gentlemen, this is not the view 
only of us — Congressmen or non-officials — -but high 
administrators, with years of experience behind them, 
have loudly been calling for Devolution. It is anama- 
loiis that in the application of our provincial linances 
we have not so miach as an opportunity of knowing what 
•dispositions are proposed to be made and the principles 
on which they are made. While important public inter- 
ests are unprovided for or only inadequately provided, 
there has been a multiplication of departments and 
the creation of posts, the necessity of which is not 
quite apparent to the uninitiated mind. I think, Gen- 
tleman, that we should, with all the earnestness we 
possess and all the arguments we can command, move 
the Government to establish a local Legislative Council 
for the Central Provinces and Berar, in which each 
district and each of the large towns with a population 
'o£ 25000 and over, should have one representative ; 
such Council should liave power not only to discuss 
the budget, but also to vote upon it. The Local Go- 
vernment should have the power of appointing by no- 
mination as many members as there would be elected 
rrepresentatives. The head of the administration would 
be Ex-Ofiicio member and President and should be 
invested with the power olf veto. I venture to submit 
that some such system is urgently needed to create a 
■unity of interests and aims between the Government and 
the people. There would be little chance of Govern- 
ment being put in a position of continuous minority. It 
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would have to be an extremely illad vised measure, asfainst 
which the nominated members— in all probability offi- 
cers of Government— would join their forces with those- 
of the elected members. The power of veto would 
remove the last vestige of any clmger to the aclminis'- 
tration from any imprudent act of the Council. 

Gentlemen, I have little doubt that if the Govern- 
ment are pleased to take action on some such pi, -in as 
has been advocated above they will before long find 
out that they have adopted the wisest, the safest and. 
Hie most honourable course open to them, and that 
it would conduce as much to strengthen the position 
and protect the interest of Government as to meet 
popular wishes and secure popular advancement. No- 
sane or responsible public man is or can be in sympathy 
with the forces of disorder or anarchy, if any such exist, 
at all m India, which I greatly doubt. Let the Govern- 
ment only trust the people and they will find that, 
every man who has any stake in the country or has a 
chaiacter to maintain will stand firmly by it. (Hear, 
hear). ’■ 

The association of the people in the practical work 
of administration needs to be developed further. Below- 
the Supieme Council and the Provincial Council 
there should come District Advisory Boards. 
The reform here will in one respect be along- 
existing lines.^ The powers, functions and resoiu- 
ces of the District Boards and Municipal Commi. 
tees should be increased. J5int Committees of these 
rural and urban bodies should be created, and these 
should discharge, m regard to Di.strict matters, the 
functions which the Supreme and Provincial Councils, 
wield in imperial or provincial matters. 
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In advocating' the inauguration -of these various. 

, .reforms :we' proceed on the' tacit' assumption that,: Berar 
.'wiii' be: give,!! the same treatment as 'those parts, of the;'' 
Central Provinces which are included in British India,. 
(Hear hear), as the term is generally itndersiood. 
The claim of Berar is now engaging the attention of 
the Government, and there are indications which wart- 
rant the hope that its justness is recognised. That: 
Province is now held on a permanent tenure by the- 
Crown, and as such is as much a part of British Domi- 
nions as territories acquired by conquest or cession. It 
would be only meet and proper that the administration 
should, in every respect, be conducted on those prin- 
ciples which are accepted as just and necessary for 
British India. (Ciieers). I had on other occasions to 
go pretty fully into this question. But as its impor- 
tance and its intimate connexion with the well being, 
and progress of nearly three milions of people required 
that I shoiiid bring it before you in my observations, I 
have given here a bare indication of the gist of the 
argument. . 

The next question, Brother delegates, to which I 
should draw your attention is the separation of Judicial 
from Executive functions. After the discussion that has. 
been going on for and the weighty pronounce- 

ment made by eminent Englishmen with Indian ex- 
perience, one would have thought that an elaborate 
discussion was not needed. Lord Dufferin in his 
epigrammatic style called it a “counsel of perfection,’' 
But though 19 ye;irs have passed since then the establi- 
shment of this system, universally admitted to be just 
and sound in principle, is as remote as ever. It 
is conceded by all the upholders of the existing 
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system that it is objectionable on principle and 
mischievous in practiccj that it is not good that 
the same officer, who makes a departmental enquiry 
■or directs a Police investigation, and after going 
through the papers of these preliminary enquiries 
directs a prosecution, should himself act as Judge in 
the cause. Except in some few regrettable cases the 
magistrates are, it ought to be emphatically stated, 
upright and honourable men, sw wed only by tlie con- 
sideration of doing what appears to them justice, Bat 
it is not at all easy for ordinary ha man nature 
to divest itself of the one-sided view created by 
cxpartc statements and proceedings held in camera. 
The bug bear of prestige ’’ is put most in requisition 
for defending the present system. What that means 
it is not difficult to find out. It is not the prestige of 
the Government as such which will suffer. There is 
absolutely no danger that the collection of the land 
revenue, the local cesses, the income-tax, the punctual 
realisation of every kind of income direct or indirect, 
will be affected in the slightest degree. All that would 
happen would be that instead of the respect and awe, 
which the possession of great authority produces in 
the minds of the common District people, being all 
bestowed on the Collector-Magistrate it will be divided 
'between the Collector and the District Magistrate if 
separation of duties takes place 1 This is ail that 
would happen. 

As to the plea of increase of expenditure, it has to 
be pointed out that for more provinces than one it has 
ibeen shown that it would not be necessary to make any 
appreciable increase in the total number of officers em- 
iployed. In our own province — theC.P. and Berar — there 
were in 1905, 15 original criminal cases, of which 
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soiiielSOO were miscellaneous. Out of these 26*1 percent 
cases, /. 6’,, a little above a fourth, were tried and dis- 
posed of by Honorary Magistrates, sitting singly or by 
Benches of Magistrates and 72*7 by stipendiary 
subordinate Magistrafes. The Civil list shows 59 Assistant 
Commissioners, 80 Extra-Assistant Commissioners and 
76 Tahsiidars. It is not at all diffiCLilt to so distribute 
work and allot officers as to make available a sufficient 
number of them for purely criminal work and still leave 
an adequate staff for attending to revenue and other 
executive and iiiisceiiaiieous matters. If the principle of 
Devolution is given a properly due scope, much of the 
work done at present by executive ofilicers will be done 
by District Boards and Municipalities, 'There is thus.. 
no reason to fear that any additional taxation will have 
to be resorted to for carrying out this reform. But even 
if the case were otherwise, and it was only by 
making a large increase, in expenditure that the 
separation of judicial from Executive functions could 
be carried out, it would have to be undertaken all the- 
same (Hear, hear). The purity of justice and the 
conhdence of the people in our judicial tribunals are 
objects of sufficient importance to justify this pecuniary 
sacrifice (Cheers). 

The important question of Education demands our 
attention next. Of grave moment to all nations, its 
significance to the Indi in is incalculable. It is the one 
remedy for all our ills, our spiritual and moral degene- 
racy, our deep widespread poverty and low industrial 
life, our political degradation and social disruption. 
The work which has to be done is overwhelmingly 
great. Of the total male school-going population of 
India 10 per cent, receive instruction, and of the girls 
only 2'2 per cent. Only one child out ot 11 children 
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Of school-going age goes to school, and out of 10 children 
who attend school only 1 is a girl! In these proving 
17 o per cent, of the boys and 1>8 per cent, of girls are 
■shovvn as attending school. T'he census iigures^^or the 
Central Provurces and Berar show how great is still 
the prevalence of ignorance. In the C. P. out of a 
total population of 1, 1 873,000 there were 3, 27, .500 or 
- / per cent, literate. In Berar out of a total popula- 
tion of 27, .,4, 000 only 1,23,300 or 4-5 per cent, were 
hteia.t. i.et us . see how matters stand in the 
progressn^ countries. In Japan 91 per cent, of the 
boys and G6 percent, of the girls in the country receive 
ec ucauon (Hear, hear). For U. .580 cities, towns and 
wi.agcs Japan has 30,420 schools, while in India for 


■ 5,74,006 cities, towns 


and villages there are only 


1,04,622 .schools. In Germany among 1,39,835 recraits 
laisecl toi the army ui the year 187-5 only 3.3H or 23-7 
per thousand were found illiterate. In 1898 the ficmres 
were 2 52,382 total reornits of wh-om only 173 or 7\ien 
out of ten tnousand were returned as unable to read 
and vvnte. Gentlemen, I have no wish to pile statis- 
tics betore you and try your patience bv reading 
colmnns of hgures. Impressed ■ as Government and 


of the backward condition of the 
ot the masses in this country. 


the people are 
greater portion 

they have frankly to recognise that nothing short of 
bold „cpsl, „ take,, by Jap„ mlf 

uuahon which has arisen (Hear, hear). SacriHces 

are demanded of the Government and of the people 

and I hope they will rise equal to the occasion. There 
thTt it!hZ7r'^^ education. This means 

hat It should be compulsory and should be free in 
»osto .hb EaropbaaoouaWes and in Japan 
tciy education e.xtending over a period of about 4 
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;y ears is compulsory and further education up to the 
■age of 14 is practically enforced during a' portion of 
.’tiie'day. ■ dt is. a subject of great- .-satisfaction that the' 
'Govern ment' are ..moving in this .■ matter.. We ' must 
•coiigratuiate :a.nd. thank the Govenincieiit of India for 
the proposal to abolish fees in primary schools (Hear, 
hear). But as I have said, free primary education 
must be foliowed very soon after by the other measure 
: to make it obligatory on every parent 
and guardian to send, his child or ward to 
some school It is not primary education 
■alone which demands our attention. Secondary 
-education, Higher education, Technical education in all 
its branches, all require far greater facilities than exist 
•at present. Higher education is distrusted by some 
persons and the educational policy followed in the C. P. 
till very recently was not suihciently liberal We trust 
that the keener appreciation of the responsibility of 
■Government will continue to be entertained. The num- 
ber of High Schools should be increased. A fully 
■equipped Arts Goliege is wanted at Nagpur. There is 
no College for medicine, nor tor Civil Engineering, For 
scientific and technical education the provision made in 
the Nagpur and Amraoti Victoria Technical Institutes 
are sufficient only as a beginning. Concurreatly with 
the increase in the number of institutions the methods 
also require revision. The present system is based on 
ideals which the countries, from which our Government 
borrowed them, have thoroughly revised and changed. 
Beginning with the Primary Schoois—and especially 
in the Primary Schools— -the aim of the corriciilmn and 
•of the teaching staff should be to train the faculties 
of observation and experimenting, to bring the pupils 
into contact with objects and facts, to give to them such 
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iastriiction as will prove of practical value to them in; 
their life’s , work. ■ Moral education and the develop- 
ment of character must be attended to. Tiie present 
textbooks are unsatisfactory. All that we ask in regard 
to education is that the British Government in India- 
should follow the ideals, objects and methods which 
have, after full discussion, been accepted as proper for 
public schools in England (Cheers). 

The next subject I propose to discuss is one which 
is vitally concerned with the material well-being of the 
masses. In the Central Provinces over 70 per cent, 
and in Berar over 75 per cent, of the population are 
dependent upon agriculture. The one industry which 
holds out some promise of a better future to us — the 
cotton manufacturing industry — is itself dependent 
upon land. There is no question which rouses greater 
interest amongst villagers than the subject of the 
relative rights of the Government, of the owners of lands, 
and of the various tenure holders. Most of us in this hall: 
own plots large or small in size. It is thus natural if 
we should devote special attention to this question 
Gentlemen, it is a long-standing complaint of the land- 
holding and cultivating classes that they have always 
to bear more than their fair share of the burden of the 
State expenditure, and that they are often crushed under 
the weight' which is placed on them. It is not possible,. 
Godlemen, to take even a cursory view of the curious 
"—of the fatefully shifting — policy followed by govern- 
ment towards the landed classes. Whenever the 
occurrence of a great calamity like famines pricked the 
national conscience or when the presence of a grave 
catastrophe like the mutiny counselled the adoption of a 
policy of conciliation and sympaihsg the Government 
have -'’in the most unreserved terms, admitted the ' 
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■wisdom.'of' 'granting ■ to the Indian:--. landholder fixity 
■of teiiiire and', permanence in 'the revenue demand. 
■Seeretaries . ot ■ Land State, .'Royal or Government 
'Commissions, Viceroys,." Governors, 'Lieiitenant-Gover-. 
'nors, 'Councillors and other high officers, have 
acknowledged the harm which these periodical revi- 
sions of the land revenue demand produce. There is 
nothing more unsettling than the so-called Settlements. 
The harassing nature of the operations, the door they 
■open to corrupt or oppressive practices, the arbitraiy 
enhancement they bring about, are described in vivid 
•colours by men like Sir Auckland Colvin, Mr. Carpenter 
.and others, with a life’s experience of Indian land 
tenures. In 1862 and 1865 the Secretary of State 
'Sanctioned Lord Canning’s scheme for the permanent 
■settlement of the land revenue demand wherever 
•certain conditions were found to exist or came into 
existence. In tiie C. P. the Chief Commissioner Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Richard Temple placing full confidence 
in the declared intentions of Government assured 
the people that it was recommended that in the case of 
those landholders who would effect substantial im- 
provements in their property, the assessments would 
be revised with a view to limitations being placed upon 
them in perpetuity. In the revision which was made 
at the expiry of the settlement effected in Sir Richard 
Temple’s time the Government revenue demand on 
several of these estates was enhanced 300, 400, 500 per 
cent,, and I have seen in some places 1500 per cent (!), 
and instead of the perpetuity promised, the duration of 
the revised assessments was limitedin some cases to 16 
or even 12 years (Shame). Gentlemen, the history of 
the land revenue limitation question affords an object 
lesson of how a measure dictated alike by statesman- 
ship and by humanity can first be obstructed and thefk 
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rendered nugatory by appealing tc pseiido-scientilic 
shibboleths and the needs of an impecunious exchequer.. 
The upholders of the doctrine of the unearned incre- 
ment finding it difficult to meet the broachmiiided and 
wise considerations urged by Colonel Baird Sinitids 
Commission and the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
N.W.P., which were amplified and emphasised by 
Lord Canning, hit upon the expedient of suggesting 
‘^conditions'’ and “ provisoevS.’' They succeeded in 
gaining the lime they wanted and by I. 882 - 8 B they so- 
far achieved their object that even a Viceroy like Lord 
Ripon bad to say that a permanent settlement, pure 
and simple, was out of the question. But anxious as 
that generous-minded statesman waste bring some real 
alleviation to the lot of tiie landholder and the cultivator,, 
his government hit upon a plan which would have given 
a modified form of pernianeiit settlement. There was 
to be a period of finality fixed for each province after 
which there was to be no general re-survey or reclassifi” 
cation and the assessment imposed was to be deemed 
correct and proper. In future enliancements were to- 
be allowable only on three grounds:™ (df) increase of 
cultivation, (b) improvements effected at the cost of the- 
State, and (c) increase of prices. 

' Gentlemen, this was an eminently reasonable and 
fair compromise. Nay, it was the most unexceptionable 
way of placing the settlement system on a just and‘ 
equitable basis even from the standpoint of the un- 
earned increment theory.’^ The principles laid down 
in Lord RipoiVs, Resolution were accepted by all the- 
local governments, and it was hoped that the contro- 
versy was at an end and that the people would no- 
longer be .subjected to the greed of a heartless political 
economy,'^ which is as ilnsoimd in principle as it is. 
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inapplicable in practice* But these hopes were short- 
lived. Madras, the crushing nature of the land revenue- 
system of whicli has been demoustartad by late Mr. 
Alexander Rogers (for several years Revenue 
Councillor to the Governor of Bombay), iirs^ 
quietly raised a difficulty about giving statutory sanc- 
tion to the principles laid down by the Government of 
India, and thereupon the Secretary of State disallowed 
the proposal of the Government of India. The 
principle, however* was not questioned; A few years 
more and even that consummation is attained. And 
now the Resolution of 1902 has given short shrift 
to the just and equitable canons which the Government 
of India wisely laid down in 188B. Gentlemen, it is 
not possible to enter into a discussion of the subject 
here. All I would do is to point out that the necessity 
of placing a limitation in perpetuity on arbitrary and 
crushing enhancements is admitted by all the best, the 
fairest, most generous- minded of statesmen and 
administrators, that the Resolution of 1883 emanated 
from a Government which contained Sir Evelyn Baring 
(now Lord Cromer) ns Finance Minister, and that it was 
accepted by local governments and administrations 
presided over by expectionally capable and experien- 
ced men. It is also very easy to show that the position 
taken up in Lord Curzon’s Resolution is illogical 
and is indicative of confusion of ideas. Gentlemen, 
there is the great fact which has to be faced. Every 
man — official or non-official — who is not grossly igno- 
rant or grossly callous, admits the intense and wide- 
spread poverty of the masses in India. The increase 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes is causing 
anxiety to Government Measures like the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act and the new -sections introduced in the Bombay 
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Land Revenue Code in 1901 are so many confessions 
which admit the gravity of the situation. If the pre- 
sent system was satisfactory and the ryot was prosper- 
ing everywhere^ why are nieasures like these placed on 
the statute book? It is admitted that the condition of 
the landholding and cultivating classes is lanientably 
bad and that exceptional legislation is wanted. But 
these are mere palliatives; they merely treat tiie syiup- 
toms. The root of the disease is untoached. 

Geiitiemen, administrators holding the highest 
places, Commissions, the majority of which were 
■officers of Government, have been forced to admit that 
to the revenue system must in candour be attributed 
the indebtedness of the ryot in no small measured’ The 
position, Gentlemen, is this. Both in the Zemindar! 
and Ryotwari tracts the assessment is based on too 
high estimates of the capacity of the soil or the estate, 
it proceeds on assumptions which in the majority of 
•cases turn out to be incorrect in fact ; eahanceiiients 
are effected on unsound principles, the attempt every- 
where being to bring in as large an addition to the 
revenue as possible. Whether the year is good, bad 
or indifferent the last pice is too often realised from 
the ryot ! Even in tlie year of the last great famine, 
when over live lakhs of people out of a total population 
of twenty seven and half Liklis were on relief works in 
Berar, in several Taluks 05 per cent of the revenue was 
collected (cries of shame). A high Government officer, 
in explaining the abnormal increase of transfers of im- 
moveable property by mortgage or sale had to regret- 
fully admit that a large number of them had been 
■effected or paying the Government land revenue 
demand. (Loud cries of shame) Gentlemen, lakhs 
-and lakhs have been spent over the Survey and 
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bettleinent Departments* The data accumuiated in re- ■ 
gard „to - tlie areas and ■■capacities of various estates'' 
are „ seflicientiy full,, and voluminous, ■Out. of" sheer 
iifieicy for ,,tlie unfortunate land-o-wner and' teniue-' 
holder Government will be pleased to give up the idea 
■of, an .impossibly, .perfect estimation' and to save, him- 
from the harassing* disturbances of these periodical 
enquires. . ,Witii due . ■ .deference ■ ' . to the authors of 
the Resolution oi: 1902 we would ask Government to- 
see that the position taken up in that Resolution is 
not sound, if general prosperity does not bring about 
...a.. , rise, in prices what be.nelit has the land -holder rece- 
ived for which he can, as a land- holder, be ealled 'upon' 
foi .increased contri.btition ? If -justice and equity are 
to determine the necevSsit}^ and propriety of an enhance- 
ment, then every legal and proper ground on which it 
.pan .he„.asked .is included in the , three heads laid clown 
in:,.f-/Ord RipoiUs Resolution. 

Gentlemen what makes these settieoient operations, 
iinsadsfactory is their one-sided character. The Govern- 
ment determine not only the general policy on which 
the land revenue demand is to be based but the 
capacity of the soil, the value of an estate or field, 
its future capabilities, the profits existing and pros- 
pective, ...the general advance of the Taluk . or District, 
during the currency of the expiring settlement 
and the general rise of prices ; all these are to 
be judged by the settlement officer. The land- holders 
have — in the Ryot war! tracts at any rate and, I believe, 
in the Zemiiidari tracts also — no means of knowing 
what the views of this personage are till after the whole 
thing is settled. Only once were we in Berar given 
the opportunity of knowing the recommendations of 
that officer and the reasons given by him in support 
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>o£ them. On' that occasion it was demonstratec! that a 
great part of the data on which the report was based 
was incorrect, that the reasoning was defective and 
that the conciusions were open to serious question. 
The Government of India modified the proposals which 
had been made on those data. We did not get a 
second opportunity of making similar representations 
in regard to the revision settlement of the other parts 
of Berar tliough we made repeated applications. 

Now, Gentlemen, what we might fairly ask Govern- 
ment is wiiy should there be this investigation and 
■determination behind the back of the ryot, and 
secondly why should not these orders be liable to be 
-questioned in a court of law? When Bombay Act 1 of 
1865 was passed it was stated by the member of 
Government in charge of the Bill that the jurisdiction 
of the 1 Civil Courts was not taken away by any of its 
provisions. Daring the ten years which followed there 
.arose a number of cases where the action of the depart- 
ment was questioned (I should hardly think questioned 
successfully) and could not be suppoi'ted. From 1876 
the Indian Statute Book is graced with the provisions 
which oust the jiirisdictioii of the ordinary Courts of 
Law in the most important revenue matters. Gentle- 
men, it is impossible to approve of this distrust by the 
Government of the courts established by it and presided 
over by judges selected by it. Would it not be more 
consonant with fairness to allow the actions of the 
settlement department to be examined freely in the 
open atmosphere, the broad sunshine and light of a 
Court of justice ? 

\ - The case we have got is a very strong one. But 

/yve have been ^ till now worsted in the fight' Instead 
■'bf gaining ground we have been steadily losing it 
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'We must not, however, iose heart or give up our rulers, 
:and not lack in our efforts till we have succeeded in 
gaining our object. (Hear, hear). 

Gentlemen, there are numerous other wants and 
grievances or the people which deserve to be taken 
ap by our Conference and placed before the Govern- 
ment for redress. It is not possible to deal with them 
in one address, nor can they be considered at any one 
^sitting of the Conference. Some of them will be dealt 
with by the resolutions which will be placed before 
you, others we must leave for future occasions. 


I think it rny duty, , however, to refer to 
one more matter to which I made a passing 
reference in the opening portion of my address. 
With all the natural advantages, which India 
’ possesses, in spite of the general fertility of her 
soil, the suitability of the climate for purposes of 
production of wealth, the vastness of the mineral resour- 
ces, and the peaceful, sober, industrious and thrifty 
character of the people, there is deep widespread 
poverty in the land. This poverty has justly been 
attributed to the decadence of our old industrial system 
and to the bulk of the population being thrown on 
land. The First Famine Commission, which sat 28 
years ago, pointed out that this low industrial condition 
\;as a powerful contributory cause of the calamities 
which followed a failure of rains, and they suggested 
the adoption of steps for promoting the establishment 
of new industries and for the revival of old ones. 
Gentlemen, what is true of India generally applies also 
to these provinces. 


For the creation of a sound industrial system, 
which will by its flourishing condition afford profitable 
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employment to large sections of om- people, tw-o thino=; 
are hrst wanted ; (1) Capital, and (2) Technical 

and Scientific knowledge and skill. Ncuiy esta- 
blished industries, however, demand tender mirture 
and special care like infants. The self-croverniu<v. 
countries supply such special care and nurture bv 
well regulated system of protective tariffs and bounties 
These methods are not favoured by the previilin'o- 
economic policy of the British (Government. But it i^ 
quite in our power to give such protection ourselves, 
to the products of our indigenous manu.hictures (Hear 
hear.j. We can, by resolving to use Indiiu a.dicle.s. 
when these can be had, and by giving preference to- 
them over foreign ones, even thou h the cost might be 
higher, afford to our struggling nascent industries the 
help and succour which they require in their childhood: 
(Hear, hear.) It is a matter for congratulation that 
the Government also are moving in the matter and have- 
adopted a sympathetic attitude towards indigenous, 
articles. (Cheers.) But the main task is ours, the main 
responsibility is ours, and it is we who must put our 
s loulders to the wheel. The movement for the encourge- 
ment of Swadeshi articles has over and above its objec- 
tive results a very great subjective value. It teache.s 
us the value of standing on one’s own leg.s and de va- 
ries self-reliance, self-help, and self-confidence 
(Hear, hear.) It will .serve to bring the different classes- 
ot the community more closely together and promote 

unity, mutual sympathy and fellow feelinf^ (Hear 
hear.) 


Gentlemen, this is the third time we meet in our 
Brovinciai Conference. We can claim credit for little 
achievement. The field over which we have to work 
, IS vast and It IS strewn over with numerous pit-falis 
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thorns and sharp stones which impede motion” Our 
progress is beset with difficulties. But the obstacles, 
m.steadof clamping our energies, should rouse' our 
courage. (Hear, hear.) Laying .aside pettv differences 
ot opinion, eschewing personab aims and avoiding 
personal predilections and Jealousies we must work in 
amity and accord. (Hear, hear.) It is not given to any 
one man or generation to clear this land and to plant it 
with beautiful trees. We should be content if in our time 
we succeed in clearing even so much as a small plot. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, my faith is firm that 
if we are true to ourselves, and if we follow the 
behests of the noble and the great sages of the past 
and the present .ve shall raise ourselves to a position of 
equality with the other great nations of the world. 
(Hear, hear), 

It is b}' devotion to duty that our salvatioa can 
beachieved. (Hear, hear). The Stern daughter of 
“The Voice of God who is “ a light to guide, a rod to 
check the erring and reprove’’ must rule our coiiclact 
(Hear, hear). Commending ourselves unto her guid- 
ance we must pray of her : — 

“ Oh let my weekness have an end ! 

‘^ Give unto me made lowly wise 
“The spirit of self sacrifice; 

“ The confidence of reason give, 

“ And in the light of truth thy 
Bondman let me live,” 

(Loud applause and repeated cries of Bandc^ 
tarain)d' ■' 
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Romesh Chunder Dutt,ci.E 


Of the many eminent sons that India has produced 
•since she passed under the British sceptre, Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt occupies by common consent a pre- 
-eminent position. Born in 1848, he has seen sixty 
years of progress that India lias made, a period crowd- 
ed with events of a more or less momentous charac- 
ter. Belonging to the well-known Dutt family of 
Ranibagan, Calcutta, he received his early education 
.at the now well known Hare Sciiool and later at the 
Presidency College. He then proceeded to England, 
^entered University College, London, and competed for 
the Open Competitive Civil Service and came out third 
an the order of merit at the examination of 18G9. He 
.also attended the Inns of Courts and was called to the 
Bar the same year. In 1871, he returned to India, as 
.a Member of the Indian Civil Service, when he was but 
an young man of During his long service of twen- 
ty six years lie had charge of some of the largest and 
most important districts in Bengal — like Burdwan, with 
its population of a million and a half and Backerganj > 
with its population of two millions and l^IidiiapiU* 
with its population of two and a half millions and My, 
meiisingh, with its population of three and a half mil- 
lions—which is equal to the population of many a small 
Kingdom in Europe. He was a typical District Officer, 
.enjoying the full confidence of both his superiors 
and of his subordinates, of Hindus and of Maho- 
medans and of Zamindars and ryots. In some 
-of the districts that have in recent years come to 
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the unique distinction of being a trusted officer of 
Government. Thiis^ he was in charge of the large 
and difficult Mahomedan districts of Myniensing and 
Backerganj in which the Mahomedan Zaniindars co- 
operated with him most cordially. His success as a 
District officer won him not only popular favour but 
also official distinction. He eventually became in 1894 
Divisional Commissioner for Biirdwan and in 1897 for 
Orissa, the highest post at the time an Indian could 
attain to. In 1892, he was made c. i, E. by Govern- 
ment for his marked success as an Administrator. 
During his service, he enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of distinguished men like Sir Stewart Bay- 
ley, Sir Antony MacDonnel and Sir Henry Stevens, alt 
of whom rose to be Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces. 

Mr. Dutt belongs to that early band of Civilians 
who made it a sacred duty of theirs to learn the ancient 
history and literature of India first hand from its' 
original sources. The names of Sir William Muir and 
vSir William Wilson Hunter, not to speak of others, stand' 
out prominently amongst them, Mr. Dutt’s literary acti- 
vities date from the time he was a young district officer. 
His first literary venture was the Bengali novel Banga 
Bijeta, which was published in 1874. Coming under 
the same head may be mentioned here his. 
three other tales of Indian History and his Social novel 
Sansar and Samaj^ which was orgin.ally published 
in 1885 and offered again in an English garb 
under the name of Lake of Palms^ in 1902. The 
last of these has had a great circulation amongst 
both Indians and Europeans of culture and must take , 
rank as one of those few novels by Indians treating of 
Indian life and. attempting to lift that curtain which 
veils the inner life of the, 'people of India from the 
West. That is the true function of the interpreter 
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•of the East to the West. How well Mr» Diitt has 
'discharged that not eas}^ task will be appare^it to any 
•one who has read the novel even cursorily. Another 
great Bengali work that Mr. Dutt produced deserves 
a. promine lit '.mention.. .'..1.1 is the .■■ translatio.n .of .ihe Kig,, 
Veda into Bengali, which was done in 1885. It was 
well received both by Government and, the literary 
public, the late Professor Max Muller giving his 
warmest support to the undertaking. 

Greater even than his novels were his historical works 
which have a reputation of their own now all over India. 
The earliest work in this department is his Civilization 

Ancient of India in 1888, while its author 

was in change oi; Mymensing district, one of tlie largest 
in Bengal. So great was the industry of Mr. Dntt, that 
the book not only met a long felt want but exhibited 
■considerable original research that was heartily 
acknowledged by eminent scholars in India and Europe. 
Professor Max Muller, with his usual generosity, 
■encouraged him and helped him in his work. Closely 
connected with this work, is his Lays of Ancient 
India^ being selections from Indian poetry rendered 
into English verse, published in ISllo. It is in fact, on 
the one hand, a coinpanion voinme to his A ncient Iiidia^ 
illustrating as it does the life and thought of the different 
periods comprising it and on the otheran excellent sup- 
plement to Dr. H. H. Wilson’s Theatre of Hindus which 
treats of the principal classical dramaSiOf India. That he 
possesses a perfect command of English will be seen 
from the 24 lines set out below from his peace entited 
Asoka’s Message to Foreign Nations.” — 

Far, far extend Kahnga’s plains, 

And Bengal’s fertile coast ; 

' Asoka of the gods beloved, 

These sent his conquering host. 
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They enslaved a hundred thousand men 
A hundred thousand died, — 

“ And is this what a conquest means ? 
The pious monarch cried! 


Repentence wrung his royal breast, 
And he was meek anddowly; 

And Virtuous wishes filled his soul, 

And aspirations holy. 

He thougiit of Sakya, noble Teacher, 
Buddha high of birth, 

Who left his throne and toiled for men, 
And spread good will on earth ! 
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through, as far as I can judge, with great success fcy 
Mr.Roiiiesh Dutt in, his Mahabharata condensed into- 
English verse. He lias himself given an account of 
the principles bv which he was guided in his work. 
He has, as much as possible, taken a unniber of verses 
of the original and rendered them faithfully into- 
English. He has left out on the very largest scale, but 
lie has not added ; and the impression which his bold; 
undertaking leaves on the reader is certainly that some- 
thing like what we read in English may have been 
recited in India when the war between the Kurus and' 
the sons of Pvindii was lirst sung by the ancient bards 
of the country.” That is no slight praise, remember- 
ing the scholarship and fame of the person who gave it. 
It is in fact a kind of photographic representation, a 
snap-shot, as it were, of the old poem.’^ The 
companion volume Ramayana Condensed in English 
Verse,' * dedicated to Prof. Max Muller, was published in 
1889. There is hardly space here to quote from these 
tine versions of the great epics but vve promise our 
readers will, on turning to them enjoy both Inaian His- 
tory and Poetry at one strike. The volumes are sure 
to last so long as Hindus revere their hoary past. 

Of his other works, prominent mention must be 
imidQ oi his Breif History of A nclenl and Modern India 
which has long been a school text-book on the subject in 
India. His history of Ancient and Modern Bengal 
deserves to be more widely known. His Literature of 
Bengal is an excellent vadc meciini o: tiie literary pro- 
gress of Bengal from the earliest to the modern times. 

Rambles in India 'And hh Three years in Europe ImxQ 
bad a wide circulation among educated Indians. 

The University of London recognised his services 
to the study of Indian History when it appointed him 
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in 1898^ Lecturer in Indian History in its University 
His Mahabharata and Ramayana were published 
■when he was occupying this position at that University, 
While in the same chair, he published liis remark- 
able work. The Economic Flisiory of India in two 
■volumes, the hrst of which, published in 1901, treats of 
India under Early British rule and the other (1903) 
treats of the Victorian period, Tliis work is a com- 
prehensive one and deals with the economic aspects 
British rule in India. “Excellent works” writes Mr. Dutt 
“On the military and political transactions of the Bri- 
tish in India have been written by eminent historions. 
No history of the people of India, of their trades, 
industries and agriculture, and of their economic condi- 
tion under British administration has yet been 
compiled. Recent famines in India have attracted 
attention to this very important subject, and there is a 
general and widespread desire to understand the 
condition of the Indian people the sources of their 
wealth and the causes of their poverty.’^ A brief econo- 
mic Jiistory of British India is therefore a great deside- 
ratum, The work, in a word, traces tije intense poverty 
of the Indian masses and the repeated famines, devas- 
tating their country to their root causes. Its aim is not 
to discourse on the demerits of British rule. Mr. Dutt, 
like the generality of his countrymen, acknowledges 
gratefully the good that England has done to India in 
the past. At the same time, he is of opinion that Bri- 
tish rule may be made permanent and better by the 
rectification of errors that have crept into the system of 
government in vogue in India since the days of the 
Company. In one word, as he himself has said of all the 
greatest literary works of the last half century, his work 
as a historian of Indian centres round the cardinal idea 
-of “Service to our Motherland.” That is the kevnote of 
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Ills lifers work and that shows the patriot in the aclminisr 
trator. 

A man of his historical knowledge and patriotic- 
fervour cannot but have wished for the time when he 
could be of active use to his country. It is now an 
open secret that Mr. Dutt sought retirement at the 
earliest moment from his high official position for the 
purpose of doing some service as a public man to the 
country he so dearly loves. After his retirement in. 
1897, he has, indeed, shown how useful a man of 
rich and varied experience like himself can be to India 
at the present moment. His long administrative- 
experience had impressed him with the poverty and 
the want of staying power in the cultivators of this 
country. As he was free in 1897, he went over to 
England to focuss English public opinion on this sub- 
ject He wrote and spoke on the subject whenever 
he got an occasion during 1897 — 8. 

His paper on amines in InditF^ in the Fortnightly 
Review (1897) produced a great stir at the time. During, 
1897 — 1898 he spoke to English audiences on the New 
Sedition law and the hotly contested Calcutta Municipar 
Bill. In 1898, he gave evidence before the Currency- 
Committee presided over by Sir Henry H. Fowler, 
formerly Secretary of State for India. Sir John Muir 
Bari one of the members of the Committee remarked, 
that the evidence he gave had struck him as “very im- 
portant and wanted to know if the Committee could 
have other witnesses from amongst Indians themselves. 

In 1898, his countrymen honoured him with the 
invitation to preside over the Indian National Con- 
gress that assembled at Lucknow. He assented and 
the address he delivered on the occasion was a highly 
suggestive one. He hit on the right nail when he 
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•said that the Givii, service represents only the official 
side of Indian questions, “ Our difficulty’^ he remarked 
*kind our danger lie in this, that great administrative 
questions are discussed and settled in executive councils 
where we are not represented and not heard, I do not 
•say that the official view is necessarily wrong, and that 
our view is necessarily right; but I do say that both views 
' should be fairly represented before the tribunal which 
shapes our destinies.” This defect in the Government of 
India is about to be rectified by Lord Morley’s Reform 
'Schemes. Another subject that he touched upon was 
the question of Land Revenue assessment. ‘*The real 
cause” he said of the poverty of our agricultural classes 
■'‘is simple and even obvious.” It is not over 
population, Or the natural improvidence of the 
•cultivation. The real cause is that ^‘except in Bengal 
•and a few other tracts, the land assessment is 
■•so heavy that the cultivator is not able to save in 
good years enough to meet the failure of harvests in 
ibad years. This subject he touched again, in 1900, by 
his open letters to Lord Curzon and by the joint 
memorial of retired achiiinistrators that he was instru- 
mental in sending to the Secretary of State for India on 
December, 1900. In the latter were made live 
clear and distinct recommendations; — ^(1) That the 
revenue payable by landlords should be limited to half 
the actual rental; ( 2 ) that settlements should be made 
tor 30 years in all Provinces; (3) the local cesses 
should be limited ; (4) that the revenue payable by 
-cultivators should not be enhanced except on definite 
grounds; and ,{5) th^it such revenue should not exceed 
half the nett produce' or the gross produce. The 
'Government in their Resolution on this memorial pro- 
nounced in favour, of the first three princioles (later 
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■•abolishing the cesses), though it virtually declined 
'to accept the last two recommendations. Before 
,bis voyage back to England in 1900, Mr. Dutt received 
public addresses at Calcutta and Bombay. Once again 
■in England, he resumed the task of advocating India's 
claims in England, lecturing and writingon the religion 
philosophy, and the literature of India. During the next 
two years Mr. Dutt stayed in England and did exceed- 
ingly useful work in enlightening English people on 
Indian subjects and making them take an interest in their 
■dependency. One of the best speeches he delivered 
during this time is worthy of special mention. It was the 
'One on Social Progress in India delivered, before the 
National Indian Association, on March, 1901. ‘‘It is not 
desirable ” he remarked, “ and it is not possible to 
Europeanise Indian life. The people of India are well 
able to judge for themselves what is best for them- 
selves, and Indian life and Hindu life has always 
proved itself capable of assimilating what is good for 
itself. It is because we have been able to assimilate 
■all needful reforms from generation to generation and 
from age to age, that our ancient Hindu life exists in 
India when so many phases of ancient life have passed 
•away in other countries like Persia, Egypt andBabylond^ 
In the same year lie took an active part in the getting 
up of the memorial to the Secretary of State on the 
Bombay Land Revenue Amendment Act, himself making 
the leading speech at the conference held for the 
purpose in London. In January following, he also 
joined the memorial by the Famine Lhiion to the 
Secretary of State for India asking for an enquiry 
into the economic condition of India. 

Mr. Dutt returned to India m Feb. 1902 and was 
welcomed to Madras by the Mahajana Sabha. ‘d have 
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lived to see’Mie' said in His reply, '^the whole of the edii - 
cated people of India united by one common aim, stri- 
ving for one common object demanding that priceless, 
boon of seif Government, which no civilized Government 
can for ever deny to a civilized nation.” He took the- 
opportunity of his stay in India to reply to the resolm 
tioii of the Government of India on its Land Revenue 
Policy. The enlightened Maharajah Gaekwar of 
Baroda, who had formed a high idea of his administra- 
tive capacity offered him the exalted post of Ministerof 
Revenue in his, State, The subsequent prosperity- 
of Baroda and the tine reports recording it testitied 
to the excellence of the Maharaja’s choice. One 
of the chief changes introduced by him in the 
state (and subsequently under his advice and gui- 
dance into Mysore State) was the separation of Exe- 
cutive from the Judicial function in its offices. 
Mr. Dutt had as early as 1898 suggested a scheme for 
the separation of these function’s so harmful to good 
government in India. His scheme won the hearty 
approval of that distinguished judicial authority Sir 
Richard Garth. ‘‘So far ” the learned Chief Justice said 
“as! am capable of forming an opinion upon his. 
scheme, I entirely approve of it. It seems to roe the 
most natural and obvious means of separating the two 
great divisions of labour, the executive and the judi- 
cial.” It was also supported by lawyers and Judges of 
the highest eminence and greatest Indian experience in 
their memorial to the Secretary of State in 1899. The 
scheme was, in its substantial form, given effect to by 
the Secretary of State this year and its partial introduc- 
tion into Bengal has been sanctioned. 

^ ’Last year ^ Mr. Dutt travelled widely, over Southern'' 
;India visiting ''Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 
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Be was every where enthusiastically received and he 
'made several speeches of note duringhis-eii-to.iirage...Qne.„. 
‘o£ these on the study of Indian History was delivered 
in Madras and produced a great impression. Mr. Dutt 
fias taken besides a warm interest in Industrial 
Conference ever since it started its work, presiding 
over it once and contributing valuable papers to 
it one of which is published in the aniiexiire 
to this life. Mr Dutt is a ready and fluent speaker and 
as a writer of simple and dignified prose is hardly 
•equalied in India. His most remarkable trait whether 
as speaker or writer is his moderation which has won 
the respect and admiration of his sternest adversaries. 
He is iiow^ GO years old but hardly looks it. He 
believes in hard work, himself setting the example, 
in it. He has a keen sense of appreciation and is a 
man of practical good sense. His scheme for the 
separation for the Executive and Judleial functions has 
been adopted by Government. His scheme for 
the creation of advisory councils is under consideration 
and is a measure of great potentiality for good. His 
practical work on the Land Revenue side has lightened 
the ryots' burden. Lord Morley, than whom there is no 
better judge of men, appreciated his abilities when he 
appointed him a member of the Royal Commission 
that recently went through India. It is not too much to 
hope that his hand and head will be seen in the good 
that is expected from its labours. 

Social Progress in India 

iSpeech delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Indian Association^ on March^ 525, 1901.] 

Mr. Dutt said ; — The Resolution which I have the 
tionour to second has been explained by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, and Ihave very little to add to what he has 
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said, except that as an Indian myself, I feel great- 
pleasure in seconding it. The Resolution is for iiiakiiig 
increased efforts in support of the Association’s funds 
with the object of promoting female education in India, 
it is well known— speaking at least for the part of India 
from which 1 come, and vrith which I am most familiar — 
that for the lastthirty or forty years or more, a deal 

has been done by the people of India themselves in the 
cause of social progress and of female education. A 
great deal has been done, not ostentatiously, but by quiet 
work at home, to help the cause of social progress;,, 
and anything like a lasting and abiding improve- 
ment in the country iniist be done in the future,, 
as has been d .me in the past, by the people them- 
selves. (Hear, hear). I think many of the gentlemen 
present here-; who have passed a great many years of 
their lives in India, like my friend Sir Charles Steevena 
who has moved the first Resolution, are familiar with- 
the names of prominent Indian Gentlemen who devo- 
ted their lives to the cause of education and social 
reform. I need only mention the names of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Keshaie Chandra Sen 
of Bengal, and of Justice Ranade of Bombay whose' 
recent- death has filled the people of India with 
sorrow. They were prominent men in India who, in 
spite of various duties which they had to perform, 
devoted a great part of their time to the cause of 
social progress and social reform, and were careful to- 
adopt methods which were consistent with our Eastern 
life, because they knew that all reforms in order to be 
abiding, must be consistent with our Eastern Customs 
and life, (Hear, heai*). This is a point, ladies and 
gentlemen, which we should always remeinber — we 
■ who try to work.in the cause of social reform. The 
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people of India gratefully accept help from all true 
.friends. ...in. .the . cause of reform ; they avail them- 
selves of the schools ■ and' teachers;; you provide.:;-' 
they beneht by your sympathy and your support; 
but nevertheless all abiding reforms most be worked 
out by themselves, consistently with the life they live.. 
It is not desirable and it is not possible, to Europeanise 
Indian life (Applause.) The people of India are well 
able to judge for themselves what is best for themsel- 
ves, and Indian life and Hindu life has always proved 
itself capable of assimilating what is good for itself. It 
is because we have been able to assimilate all needful 
reforms from generation to generation and froim 
age to age, that our ancient Hindu life still exists in 
India when so many phases ot ancient life have passed 
away in other countries like R ) ne and Greece, like 
Persia, Egypt and Babylon. Therefore, sir, our best 
helpers and our truest friends are those who, while 
they offer us their help and their sympathy,, 
can at the same time sympathise with Eastern 
life and Eastern institutions. And it is be cause this. 
Association is trying to co-operate with our own 
endeavours, to help us where we are in need of 
help, to provide teachers and schools for the educa- 
tion of our wives, sisters, and daughters, that we grate- 
fully accept its sympathy, its services, and its help. And 
I have great pleasure, sir, in seconding this Resolution,, 
because the truest progress th it we can make, and the 
truest line upon which we can make that progress, is 
the extention of female education in India. It is neces* 
sary that our women should be familiar with modern 
institutions, with modern knowledge, and with modern 
history; a sound education like this is needed to 
smooth the path of our future progress. 
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Speech at Madras 

[Delivered in the rooms oj the Malta] ana Sabha^ on 
February 4, 1902.] 

, Gentlemen. — I received ' you r ' teiegrani a few days 
ago at Colombo, kindly inviting me and my gifted 
fellow-passenger, sister N'ivedita to speak at a Public 
Meeting on our arrival at Madras. I felt an unspeak- 
able joy that you should have thus accorded your 
hearty greetings to a lady who is now one of us, 
who lives our life, shares our joys and sorroWvS, 
partakes our trials and troubles, and labours 
with us in the cause of our Motherland. I also felt 
gratitude at the honour you had done me personally by 
giving me this welcome after my prolonged absence. 
At the same time, I will not conceal from you that your 
request filled me with grave misgivings. After asouie- 
what severe course of work in England 1 had 
looked forward to rest and cessation from labours 
•on my return to India, and to a quiet life among 
those who are nearest and dearest to rne. Nothing 
was farther from my mind than the idea of appearing 
before the public during my stay in India ; and 
you will believe me when I tell you, that I opened 
your telegram at Colombo with some degree of terror. 
Nevertheless, your invitation was so kind that it was 
difficult to decline ; and when you added the worthier 
name of sister Nivedita to mine in your telegram, you 
skillfully closed the gates behind me, and made a 
retreat on my part impossible. At the same time you 
also lightened my task ; for in appearing before you on 
the platform to-day, I feel that I am like the door- 
keeper of the Sanskrit Drama, who comes on the stage 
opens the place door introduces the princes and then 
retires.; .1 will, 'take 'care, therefore, not to detain you 
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long ; for I am sure you will all be as audious as I am 
to listen to her who follows me. She appears before 
jou not as the partisan of any particular sector creeds 
but as belonging to all India, cherishing a noble pride 
in India’s past, labouring with a loving heart for India’s 
future. Therefore, you will recognise, in her, as I re- 
cognise in her, a beloved country woman devoted to 
the cause of India,, and you will listen to her, as I 
•shall listen to her, as to a sister working for all of us 
in this her adopted country. 

No sign of progress 

Gentlemen, I cannot adequately express to you my 
tceiings on an occasion like this, when we meet after 
an absence of years. We have been divided by seas 
and oceans, but have not been divided in our aims 
•and endeavours. The same cause has enlisted our 
sympathies, and the same objects have inspired our 
■efforts. Therefore, although I have been absent from 
you for live years except during the winter months of 
1899»i900, my thoughts have been your thoughts, my 
endeavours have been your endeavours, and my aspira- 
tions have been your aspirations, all this time. 

India has seen little change these five years. A 
‘Century has ended and a new century has begun, but 
’we have seen no sign of progress, — rather the reverse. 
There is no sadder chapter in the economic history of 
India than the story of these five years, commencing 
with the famine of 1897, and proceeding on to the 
lamine which has not yet ended. Never in India’s 
.history were the mass of the people more resourceless, 
more crippled as manufacturers, more indebted as 
.agriculturists. Never were greater misfortunes and 
•deaths crowded together within so brief a space. 
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Never did a civilised, fertile, and industrious country 
present a scene of more widespread poverty and desO' 
lation. 

Blit, gentlemen, when we have narrated the storv' 
of famines and pestilence we have not told the whole- 
story of our misfortunes during these five years. 
Unfortunately, the administration of these ye.us has not' 
made for progress. It is unnecessary for me on an 
occasion like this to recall to your minds those repres- 
sive acts of Government which have engaged your 
attention so long, and which are still fresh in your 
memories. I doubt very much if there is any thought- 
fuland responsible man in India who can look back on 
these repressive measures to-day with gratification and 
pride. A feeling of sadness and of despair comes over 
us as we think of these measures. But Gentlemen, we- 
should never yield to such despair. I for one, have never 
believed, and will never believe, in this dark future for 
India, The British Government, inspite of its occasio- 
nal lapses into repressive and retrograde measures, can- 
not permanently accept a policy which is so fatal 
to the good of the people and so fatal to the Empire, 

Seif-Government 

Aiore tlian this, the future of India depends on us,, 
and on us alone, I am old enough to be able to look back 
thirty or forty years, when a few solitary voices in a 
few remote places, disconnected with each other, asked 
for some feeble concessions for the people. I have 
lived to see the whole of the educated people of 
India united by one common aim, striving for one com- 
mon object, demanding that priceless boon of Self- 
Government which no civilised Government can forever 
deny to a civilised nation. I have heard the same note: 
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soiincied in Madias and in Bombay, in Calcotta and in I 
have seen the best, the foremost, the moderate Lucknow; 
and thoughtful men in India banded together to obtain 
for their countrymen a real share in the administration 
of their own concerns. You cannot travel in any part 
or province of India, you cannot visit any town or 
village in India, where the engrossing idea of the most 
ialiuential and best educated men is not the idea of 
progress and Self-Government. And this idea which 
pervade tens of tiioiisands to day is spreading to hund» 
reds of thousands and to millions. Do you think Miis- 
tact has no significance ? Do you think that the 
spread of this feeling, this idea, this ambition, among 
the entire body of our educated men, — which has taken 
place within our own memory, — means nothing? Why,, 
gentlemen, I see in this one fact the strongest promise^ 
for the future, the strongest guarantee for administra- 
tive reform and political advancement It is this slow, 
silent, steady irresistible advance which makes nations,, 
not particular Acts of legislation or measures of 
adimiiiistratioii. The most liberal Acts would be useless, 
and valueless and even hurtful if we had no strength,, 
no faith, no capacity of progress. The most retro- 
grade Acts will fail to impede us, if we have trust and 
faith in ourselves, if we are true to our country and. 
our cause. 

Exhortation to his countrymen 

Therefore, my friends, and countrymen, my first 
and last word to you is this: Let us have faith in our- 
selves! Our future depends on us; Our fate is in our 
own hands; Our destiny rests on our labours! Do,, 
not, for one moment, despond, for despondency in 
such a cause is a sin. Do not be intemperate and violent 
for hysteric shams are the signs of weakness, not of' 
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‘Strength* Strong .in our determination, calm in our 
■conviction, let us speak temperately, clearly, and un- 
mistakably; and let, us work steadily, and- silently, 
'Swerving neither to the right nor to the left from the 
path of our duty to our country. 

Gentlemen, we have candid friends who are always 
telling us that our agitation, is useless and futile ; tiiat 
■our activity does more harm than good ; that our endea* 
■voiirs had better be abandoned. But the path which 
they thus point out to us is not the path of progress, 
:bt!t the path of death! The remedy which these phy- 
-sicians prescribe is that the patient in order to be cured 
should commit suicide ! If you ever study the Econo- 
miic History of India during the last 150 years, you 
will clearly comprehend how much we have lost in 
‘every way by our inactivity in the past. And if you 
.have watched carefully the course of recent events, 
will understand how much of our economic disasters 
at the present time is due to the exclusion of the 
.people from all share in the management of their own 
vconcenis. 

Government by co-operation 

There never lias been and there can be, any good 
^Government in any great and civilized country without 
the help and the co-operation of the people themselves. 
And to advise us to refrain from all endeavours to 
^secure self-government for India, is to perpetuate that 
‘ economic distress and suffering misery which un- 
happily distinguishes India at the present day among 
ail great and civilised country in the earth. No gen- 
■ tlemen, our duty demands it, the good of our country 
-.jy"- requires it, and the prosperity of British Rule depends 
oh it, that we should: have some real share in the ad- 
; i’.ihinistration of our ownooncerns. 
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Our Destiny is in our Hands 

For^ myself, I would rather that we should! 
endeavour and fail, than not endeavour at all., 
It is national life to pursue a great and worthy 
objects; it is national death to stand still and^ 
stagnate. But with us, at the present moment, it- 
is not a question of failure; it is a question of certain, 
triumph in the end. We may be beaten back, once andi 
again; we may labour a whole life-time without attaining, 
our end ; but, rest assured, the endeavour will not be- 
made in vain. Our sons will press forward when we* 
sink in the struggle ; the cause of our country will; 
prosper when our ashes are cold ; and before half a.; 
century is over, before a quar ter of this new century is 
over, the people of India will have secured a real and^ 
valuable share in the administration of their owm 
affairs, — like all the great and civilized natio-ns of the 
earth. Let us have faith in ourselves, let us be true to* 
ourselves and our political is assured, our destiny is im 
our own hands. 

The Land Assessment (Resolution. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for the welcome you 
have accorded to us on our arrival in India. In the few; 
words I have addressed to you I have purposely refrain- 
ed from alluding to the important Resolution which 
the Government of India have recorded on the subject” 
of the iiidiaii land revenue I feel greatly honoured by 
the reference which has been made to my humble work 
in this very important Resolution and the courtesy 
with which His Excellency’s Goveniment has dealt 
with my suggestions almost disarms critici.sm. The- 
paper was placed in my hands only this morning, and- 
I have not read even a tenth part of the Resolution yet,, 
and you will pardon me therefore if I am wholly unable 
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on the present occasion to express any opinion on this 
most important subject. I shall conclude by reiterating 
my thanks to the Government of India for the earnest 
attention which they have bestowed on this subject 
which is all impor^'ant in reference to the econoniic 
condition of the people of India, 

The Surat Industrial Conference 


AWAKENING FROM INDUSTRIAL SERFDOM 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is nearly six months 
ago, when I was still in England, enjoying a little rest 
from work, that I received your kind telegrams inviting 
me to preside at this Industrial Conference at Surat 
I natarally felt a little hesitation before accepting the 
invitation, as I knew the work and the many engage- 
ments which awaited me on my return to India. But 
I felt proud that you, my kind friends, had thought of 
■me, and chosen me duringmy absence from India ; 
and as your wmrk is one with which I had iclentiiied 
myself for years past, I accepted your kind invitation 
with cordial pleasure. And I need hardly add that I 
am present here to-day with the permission of His 
Highness the Geakwar of Baroda, an enlightened and 
patriotic Prince, who heartly sympathises with all your 
endeavours towards Industrial Progress, and fosters and 
helps such endeavours in his own State. 

Gentlemen, Industrial Exhibitions and Conferen- 
ces like this are held in all countries and among all 
progressive nations, — but the Exhibitions and Confer- 
ences which we have been hokling the past few years 
; 'have a peculiar significance. 'Lhey indicate the slow 
awakening of a nation from industrial dependence and 
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'.servitus and a detemiiiiation to secure for ourselves 
-our rigtfiii place among the industrial nations of the 
:'eartli. India has always been a great iiidustriai coun- 
try aiicii: past, times she was better known for learning 
•of her hilosophers than of the ski 11 of lier arfeans. 
Your btoric town of Surat has played a prominent 
part in;he industrial history of India during cen- 
turies, id boasts of the early settlements of the Euro- 
pean n;ioas who came to trade in the East. But long 
before le rise of modern European nations, \¥estern 
India us the scene of a busy trade with the greatest 
nationi^f the ancient times. 

Log before the commencement of the Christian 
Era, th Phcenicians were,— what the Portugese, the 
Dutch ad the British have been in modern times, — 
the masrs of the cirrying trade of the world ; and 
phceiiicn merchants carried the rich products of 
India tche courts of the Pharaos, and of David and 
"Solorno Later on, Greek writers speak with unstin- 
ted adoration of the arts and industries of ancient 
India ad in the centuries immediately succeeding the 
Christia Era, stately Roman galley frequented the 
ports ofiidia for her rich trade and her wonderful 
inanufaaires. 

It inot necessary for me to- clay to dwell on these 
well-knwn facts but there are some of them which 
are so iteresting that they should be known to you 
all Th iirst record to which I will refer is called 
the PcrPiis of the Erylhrean Sea^ a maritime guide 
'book of he first century after Christ which describes 
the coastrade of India with a fullness of detail which 
leaves Hie to be desired. The emporium of Aar- 
barike o the mouths of the Indus, — probably not far 
from ndera Karachi, — exported saphires, indigo 
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cottons and emeralds. Syrasrenc or Saiirasira or 
modern South Kathiawar exported grains and :otton.. 
And the port of Balygaza which is no oth( than 
Bharu Kacha of Broach exported precious clones 
and porcelain, cottons and silks, ivory and ;bony, 
pepper and spices. Very few of you who fiqueat 
the crowded streets and the tortuous lanes f that 
still busy port care to recall fact that nearly two tbusand 
years ago. Broach was the greatest port of '\estern 
India and that rich towns in the interior iikeJjjain 
Plithana and Tagra, poured their silks and cotton 
fabrics, their perfumes and precious stones iio that 
busy port to feed the luxury of the Roman world.. 
Railways were then not in existence ; but bulldc carts, 
laden with cotton fabrics and silk, grains aiic spices 
wended their slow way over country roads ad cart 
tracks which converged from north, south, ad east 
to the busy Bunder of Broach, where astute 
Alexandrain merchants waited in their e..ips to- 
purchase the goods from Indian traders uid to 
transport them to the West. Bombay was thei still in: 
the womb of futurity, but Kalliena or Kaiyn near 
modern Bombay was a small port much infsted by 
pirates. Passing over other ports we come o Cape 
Comorin and to Ceylon and thence out author 
takes us to M^’^saiia or modern Musiipatum, kncvn even 
in those times for its line cloths. Lastly, lefrence is- 
made to a great Gangetic mart, the trade c which, 
even two thousand years ago, consisted of thee cotton 
fabrics of the most delicate texture and extrenu beauty 
which were afterwards known as the Muslins i Dacca.. 
This Gangetic mart is located by some Ant]iiarians 
jiear modern Hooghly in Western Bengal and b}- 
others near modern _ Dacca in Eastern BenaL But 
gentlemen, I do not wish to dwell on this corroversy,; 
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•ar to create a partition among the Antiquarians of Ben- 
gal I now take leave of the periplus and will only make 
a passing mention of Piny whose famous Natural His- 
tory is a perfect encyclopcedia of ancient knowledge 
on a variety of subjects. He speaks of r.epper and gin- 
ger which grew wild in India and of the diamonds and 
pearls, beryl and opal, ony.x and jasper, amethyst and 
carbuncle, which were e.vported from India for the 
use of luxurious Roman dames and damsels. 

Geography A Science 

Lastly we come to Ptolemy of the 
after Christ who raised Geo; 

.'gives ns a full and 
India, and of India beyond the G; 
names are easily identified his 
.pra.sta or ancient Delhi, his Bad 
Syrastrene is Saurastra or South Kath' 
gaza is Broach, his Ozene is Pjj ’ 

Patna, and his Tamralipti is Tamlock. 

Bengal he calls Ganje. 

Extensive Commerce 

These brief references to the ancient tivnes will 
■suffice. It is only necessary to add in the long centuries 
■succeeding the Christian Era. Hindu ships, laden with 
Indian goods, traded with Java and other islands 
■where the remains of Hindu temples and Hindu ima«es 
are still to be found. In the West, the trade of India 
■was carried on by successive nations ; and after the 
decline of Ale.xandria, Constantinople, Venice, Portugal 
Holland, and England, have been the ,-n, ..c f.. ’ 


second ceil til ry'. 
■graphy to a science; and he 
comprehensive account of Gangetic 
ges. Most of his 
dabara is ladra- 
a is Mathura, his 
iawcir^ his Bary,. 
Ujjain, his Paiimbothra is 
The capital.'Qf... 
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to the present day nations of the west have been eri-‘ 
richeci by the trade of the East. 

It would be a needless waste of time to refer to 
day to those causes which led to a decline and decay of 
Indian manufactures from the middle of the eighteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. The internal 
was among contending nations in India was one [)rinci- 
pal cause; the commercial policy of England in those 
days was a second potent cause ; and the discovery of; 
power looms in England was a third. The fact is be- 
yond doubt that, early in the nineteenth century, the in- 
dustries and manufactures of India had reached their 
low- water mark; spinning and weaving and dye- 
ing as well as working in metals and stone, which had 
given occupation to millions of our countrymen for 
ages past, had declined, it almost seemed at a time- 
that agriculture would remain the only source of in- 
come for the nation, beyond a few village industries, 
of insigniiicaiit vala(i& and importance. 

A New bat of History in our National 
Progress 

Happily, gentlemen, we have now turned over a, 
new leaf in history of our national progress. Our 
industrious countrymen soon adopted the methods, 
of industry, and competed with western nations for the 
markets of India and of the East. Forty years ago we 
had only I'd Cotton mills in all India, the number is. 
probably near 300 in the present day. We had less 
than 3,00,000 spindles in all India forty years ago, the 
number to-day is six millions. Our advance in the textile 
industry has been perhaps more rapid than in other 
industries, but a general movement is observable to-day 
all over India to revive old industries, to start new 
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It is some years now since the hrst inunsuiai 

bitioii was held in connection with the Indian National 
congress; and it is only a year ago that tlie first industrial 

conference was held at Benares, at which 1 had the 

honoiu- to preside. From the beginning the Government 
of India and the Governments of tlie different Provinces 
have given ns their hearty support and co-operation in 
these efforts to stimulate our industries; and we grate-- 
-fully acknowledge that the attitude of the Government 
towards onr industries at the present day is one of cor- 
dial sympathy, Blit Gentlemen, our future rests with us. 
There is no civilized and progressive nation in Europe 
■or ill America which ha,s not secured its own place in 
-the world’s history by its own endeavours, strenuous 
and pershstent, in all departments of national life. The 
call now comes to us from Japan— aye from China too 
and other Eastern land— and it is the same stirring call 
tparhin® ns the great lesson of self-help and self- 
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Exhibit! oiit I could not but feel that there were many 
'Others more obviously qiialilied for the duty^ whether 
as captains of industry, adiiiinistrators of experience, 
or as spokesmen of public opinion. But, as it was 
evident that the Committee were not in search of ins- 
truction from an expert, I could not but conciiide that 
they desired the sympathy of a representative of my 
class, or of the head of a State which may claim a 
.substantial interest, not only in the indigenous arts and 
■crafts, but also in the more progressive enterprises 
•of Western origin. Of my official sympathy I had 
.already been able to give expression, when sanctioning 
the proposal of my De\.van and Council, to send a 
frcpresentative collection of objects of Mysore Art and 
Industry to the Exhibition and, in view of the consi- 
derations to which I have referred, I felt that I could 
not decline the opportunity of evincing my personal 
interest by taking part in to day’s ceremoney. 

In some quarters doubts liave, I believe, been 
•.expressed of the utility of exhibitions such as this. 
In early days extravagant expect. itions were formed of 
their possibilities, and the great London Exhibition of 
1851 was at the time, supposed to have inaugurated the 
'.millennium. The 50 years or so that have elapsed since 
tlien have not witnessed the realisation of this pleasing 
vision, nor have the ‘^World’s Fairs” of Europe and the 
West always fulfilled the expectations of their promoters, 
in immediate and startling expansions of trade and in- 
dustries, ill general or particular. Our exhibition here, 
however, is on a more modest scale and our expect- 
ations of its results are modest in proportion. 

In these days of keen competition much is 
Iheard in all parts of the Empire of what, pessimists 
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-,nrt i.n the slightest failure of the season are thrown 
doubl e charhy. It is time for us in India to be up 
arcl it' ; net markets must be found, 

" tpSet'and new handicrafts developed, whilst the 
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no little profit in the future. When the trade of cop- 
per and brass workers was threatened by an import oC 
ciieap and suitable aiuminiuni vessels, Madras set 
itself to work and with the assistance of Gorernnient 
developed, by the skill of its artisans, a local indmtrx 
in aluminium goods which has now advanced avcII 
beyond the experiniental stage. The development of 
the Madras aluminum industry affords a leir'son of unri- 
valled import and is a hopeful augury for tiie future oi 
industrial India. 


The systematic examination of the great Iridiaii! 
handicrafts for the purpose of introducing improveriieni 
which may form the basis of industrial training, lias 
yet to be undertaken, 'flie necessity for it has attract- 
ed attention in many parts of India. In the Bombay 
Presidency an expert in weaving has made importani 
improvements in the warping and weaving of cotton 
goods Oil the indigenous loom. In Bengal and else- 
where systematic attempts arc being made to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of the use of the ily-shuttle. which 
as I am informed has beem ifuieliy at work here in 
Madras City, for many years, unknown to the rest of 
India. In Bangalore, a sinall factory e(.|uippcd and 
maintained by rny frieiirf, i\lr. Tata, is steadily ino 
proving the process of silk-reeling. Xhunerons otiier 
examples might no doubt be cited, bat iiinclu very mucin 
remains to be done in the matter, which is so vital a 
one for India. Mow that the country hnmis one mar- 
ket with thegreat Industrial countries of the world, her 
citizens must not sit idly by, awaiting the interference 
of theGovernoicnls in what is equally the oi 

the people. Combination and enterprise arc needed . 
The handicrafts oi Itidia linve been ceiebralcd since 
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time immemorial, the hereditary aptitude of 
sans survives, waiting but to he utilised in ^ 
modern knowledge. An exhibition such as this vvill 
have been ot small purpose if it fails to suggest new 
methods for developing the skill oL the 

field for their employment, and new markets iov ih^n 

products. Let us hope that the successtul expenmen 

..as sac..r.a 1«, Indi, ...e f, 

. . fhp forerunner oi moic lar 


